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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  public  demand  has  made 
a  fecond  edition  proper,  Of 
this  third  volume  of  the  Origin  and 
Progreft  of  Language,  which  com- 
pletes the  work  j  the  firft  volume 
containing  the  Hiftory  of  Language^ 
its  origin  and  progrefs  among  the 
barbarous  nations --The  fecond,  con- 
fidering  it  as  an  art  brought  tq 
perfection  by  nations  more  civilized, 
and  explaining  the  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy  of  it— The  third,  fhewing  how 
words,  the  doctrine  of  which  had  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  part,  are 
to  be  put  together,  £o  as  to  form  what 
we  call  Style.  Of  thefe  three  parts  the 
A  a 
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iv      ADVERTISEMENT* 

theory  of  language  confifts :  and,  how* 
ever  defective  the  execution  may  be, 
I  think  I  can  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
plan  is  as  complete  and  as  compre* 
henfive  as  any  that  ever  was  executed* 
ot  even  propofed  upon  the  fubje<5t. 

The  learned  of  this  age,  though 
they  be  fo  much  occupied  with  fafts 
of  natural  hiflory,  minerals,  plants* 
flies,  and  reptiles,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  apply  to  the  hiftory  and  philo- 
fophy  of  their  own  fpecies;  yet  I 
jfhould  think  they  would  have  fome 
curiofity  about  an  art  fo  exceedingly 
ufeful,  by  which  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  human  life  is  carried  on ;  by  which 
arts  and  fciences  have  been  conveyed 
from  man  to  man,  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  from  the  earlieft  to  the 
lateft  ages;  and  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  inftru&ed  in  the. 
knowledge  they  value  fo  much :  for 
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ADVERTISEMENT.        v 

how  elfe  could  they  profit  by  the  mod 
accurate  account  of  infedts,  which 
Reaumur  has  given  in  fix  volumes  in 
quarto,  containing  the  hiftory  of  flies 
with  two  wings,  and  flies  with  four 
wings,  with  a  fupplement  to  the  hif- 
tory of  flies  with  two  wings ;  but  which 
he  very  modeftly  intitles  not  a  hiftory, 
but  only  Memoires  pour  fervir  I  l'Hif- 
toire  des  Infe&es, 
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W  &  luteal  of  this  vok*ne'  is  &j/<v 

•*•  r'thfe  ttekt  ftep  ki  tite  pitogitTsof  lafr* 
j^ge-  after  Ifcfe  :gftitnrtsiatical  jsart  is;  com* 
fctetid^-A  fobje&  bF  great  importance;  a* 
It  is  by  j$&  only  thsft  lajdgtiage  is  made  fit 
to  khfwer  the  great  pwpofes  fefliftsi 

r    :     .     :    •  '  r    ..11:     '!      "    '■-,:.../    i 

;';  fcow  *hat  t  ani  fo  fat  advanced  in  tin* 
wort*  t  begin  to  be  fenfible  fhat  it  is  not  at 
Ifli  o#*  fefhiotiabie  or  popular  kind,  tn  the* 
firft  part  of  ft,  which  treats  of  ihe  origin  o£ 
language^  I  have  been  led,  by  my  mbje&i  to 
<give  an  kccOunt  of  human  nature,  in  what 
teay  be  called  its  infantine  ftate,  filch  as  will 
be  thought  by<many  highly  derogatory  from 
its  dignity,  and  ijdll  therefore  give  great 
offence.  My  attempt  alfo,  to  revive  the  old 
pl$ofophy  of'  fteto  and  Ariftotle,  will  much 
^iipleafe  thofe  who  think  We  have  arrived 
to  the  fuffitnitof  philofophy  and  fcienceof 
*very  kind ;  and  it  will  be  thought  by  them 
Voi.  HI.  B 
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a  difgrace  to  this  very  learned  age,  that  it 
fhould  be  propofed  to  us  to  go  to  fchool 
again,  and  return  to  thofe  matters  once  fa 
revered  by  our  anceftors,  but  now  almoft 
universally  *€xploded. 

.  *  It  is  for  the  honour  of  this  atrti? nt  philfB 
(j>pHy»  that  there  has  been  mo.  exanjjje,  as 
for.  as  l know,  of  any  manJearne4  in  it  wjtux 
was  addi&ed  to  that  mud  pbilofapbjr  fo  pee-, 
valent  cv\  ;ow\  days,  .which :  exclude^  mpi& 
from  the  fyfteija  of;the  paiverfe.;  Th$  phi- 
lofophers  of  this  kind  I  have  treated  not 
c*nly.  with,  indignation  jbutjcoitfpmpk  as 
men  o£;  whoia  it  may  bje,  truly  fpdd,  what 
Caligula  the  empe  jor  .$ud,  i^qft . falsely  of 
-Virgil  the/poet,  ^hat^ey,  are  nullius  in^ 
genii  etnpnimae*  doftr'tnae*  /Torfuch  pien^ 
whofe  chief  ipotive.for  pubUflbing^o&rinjes 
fo  perniciqus  ta  mankind  is  vanity,  ap4  *4 
affectation  of  fuperior  parts*  I  muft  Have 
given  moft  deadly  offence,  -.r/!    .  „»; 

i         •  '  * '      ,  .  »  f         .•'.:*. 

;    la  my  firft  volume,  I  may;  be  faid  to  have 

stacked  burnay,  vanity,  by  what  I  have  faid 

~of  man  it\  :hi$  natural  ftate.  •  And,  in  my 

iesQjxd'  voiijiRPr'  I  have  flibeked  the  national 
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Vanity  yl?y  the  accouirt  I  have  given ,  of  out 
i^n^uage.and.paetry;^  compared  yith  thofe 
of  the  *antients.*4 ;  But,  m  this  volume,  by; 
•what  I;havie,faid  bijlyle^  and  of  thofe  great 
antie^t  onhafters  pjf  the  writing  art,  thqftud^: 
^nd  ima*ataton;<)f  wheni  can  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  form  a  goo&ftyle,  I  am  afraid  J 
haverraifed  up,a'gainft  myfelf  a;  more -for* 
midaUe-fet  of: enemies  than  ahy  Ihavet 
hitherto  mentfoiied;  I  mean  the  faihiohable 
abhors  ©f  Ahis  ,a^cfr ,  who.have  acquired  ^re^t 
imputation  as  wdLas  profit  by  their  writings* 
ind  yet  inuft  tefc  oewtftidua:  flfot  itl  i&mdt 
upon  thofe  r  models:  they  have  formed  their 
fiiyle.;    I  am  defirouls  of  the  praifeiof/very 
few/;  hut. I  vsjoijW  not  willingly. give  tfffencci 
toanjr  •   and,  if  thctfe  gentleiqeri^ill  atcept 
as  an:  apology  what:  follows,  I  fliall  be  glad 
of  it.   Mn  the  firft.  pla£e>  then,  if  they  ha  ve 
really  formect  fo,  fine  a  ftyle  and  tafte  of 
writing,  ps  they  a&d  thek  admirers  fuppofe* 
without: the  affiftance  of  learnings  it  is  the 
greater  praife  pf  their  genius  and  natural 
patts,  and  they  may  with  juftiee  defpife  rnd 
and  others  who  grovel  fo  meanly  after  the 
amients,  adoring^  &t  a  fiyiance,  thofe  foot* 
Jlepx  in  which  we  wuft .  confefs  ourfelveg 
B  a 
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unable  to  tread.     Ndr  ^ave  I  faid  any  thing 
tit  tlieir  writing*  iri  particular,  though  f 
have  taken   the   Hberty   of  animadverting 
pretty  feverely  upon  the  ftyle  of  frinie  «*"' 
ttent  authors.     They  may*  therefore,  for 
ine;  admire  themfelve*  as  much,  as  eVer; 
and  their  panegyriftfc  may  continue  to  fet 
them  up  as  ftandards  for  ftyfe  ahd  compo* 
fition, !  and  worthy  to  take*  the  piace  of  the 
old  daffies,  when  they  fhall  fee  tntirely  ne* 
glebed  arn$  forgoL v  Further,  I  acknow-* 
ledge,  that,  if  I  had  addrdffed  this  wodc.to 
them,  ift  Which  I  have  fo'  much  extolled 
authors  that  they  do  not  read  or  umki* 
ftand,  it  would  have  been  very  21-bredi 
but    they   ihould  cfchfider,  that  Ir  write 
not  for  them,  but  chiefly- for  the  fcholar* 
in  England,  and  for  the  few  that  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Freach  learning  hasi-left  yet 
remaining  in   other  pasts  of  Europe.     If 
this  does  not  fatisfy  them,  nothing  remain/* 
fmt  that  they  ihouki  continue  to  abufe  foe 
In  Magazines  and  Reviews^  by  tbemfetve* 
or  fome  nameiefs  fcribblers  that  they  vinftr- 
gate,  fecure  againft  any  anfwers  from  ine* 
Fbr,   though   I   think  myfelf  very  much 
obliged  to  thofe  who  correct  the  xaany  error* 

4 


J*  £    &  Ej  A,   Qi  Ej  apd 

I  iw»&^v$  %Jten  into  in  thq  co^trfe  of  fo 
loi^artdp^oJv^ioii^a^'Work,  and  am  ready 
tp  ^acknowledge  tbe  obBgatiqn/  t|R<!>n  every 
eccafion,  I  am  act  fc  tneaely rV&in  ap.tg 
value;  either  the  ce&foce  or  apg4aqfe  ofj  ig- 
norance; *■      ;    ,j  >:  ;:    .,  *    .  ^ 

F^lfus  honor  juvat*  aut  mendax  infamila  terrct, 
"  .  Q^em  nifi  faehcloifum  autmen<&cem.' 

But,  whatever  they  may  fay  of  toy. know- 
ledge of*  antfent  learning,  they  fhould  not, 
Oyt  of  regard  to  the  credit  of  thp1  country^ 
fey  anything  to  the  d^fparagewnt  of  the 
learning  itfttff,-  nor  publish  toe  the  vrorld? 
t^iat  a  rriah  In  Scotland  cannot  be  u  good 
Greek  .and  Latin  fcholarv  'without  *run^ 
ning  the  hazawl  of  being  efteemed  a  maa 
<rf  no  tafte  or  genius  for  fcience  *••    Fof,< 

*  In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for  'the 
month  of  July  ijJ5?  there  is  a  review  of  Mr  Harris's 
Philpfophical  Arrangements,  wnich  concludes  in  this 
manner: — «   Upon  'the  whole,    Mr  Harris,  even  in 

*  the  prefent  volume,  with  all  its  imperfections,  ha$ 
f  an  elevation  of  Sentiment  that  rife*  abcye  the  ordi-* 

*  riary  reacn  of  mere  claflical  fcholars.  He  may  b< 
f*  conftdered  as  a  Angular  exception  to  a  general  and^ 
i  yell-founded  obfervation,  that  tnofewho  havebced; 

'         *3  '   '     '"'"" 
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though  it  he  tmfe  'i&it :  ahtifeiSt7  literaiBr# 
is  mudi  deefiried  among  \i«',  'it  is  ft#ag&il)S 
Regretted',  not  only^by  the-  fch^lar,  buttery 
ftiari  of  fehfe.and  lover -of  his>  countir^,oa$ 
tiie  lofs  of  w&at  was  <mce  the  gfrsateft,  amia* 
pient  of  this  count jyf 

f  remarkable  fpr  their  ikilj  in  Greek  an^Latin^^vo 
c  feldom  discovered  a  good  tafte,  or  any  talents  for 
<  philpfdphi$al  difquifition/  f  ,  ,r.  *£cW  ?,-.-'  -7  ;:  "" 
.  What-  would-thofe  fcribbters ' be  at ?  ,  Would  they 
put,  an  end  to  the  grammatical  art,  which  js  only 
fearned  by  the  ftiidy  of  thefe  languages  ?  Do  they  not' 
know  that  a  rude,  imperfect  language,  fiich  as  biirs, 
jcannot  be  othen#ay$  im proved;  than  Jhy <  tfce<  ftudy  ©fl 
ipore  perfect  languages  ?  Would,  {hey  deftflty  all 
beauty,  elegance,  and  even  perfp^cuity  of  ftyle? 
Would  they  have  our  learning  and  philofophy  to 
fjpeak  a  language  as  barbarous  *as  the  German  meta- 
phyfics  of  Leibnitz,  or  the.  ;Swediflj"  natural  hiftory. 
of  Linnaeus,  which  are  not  even  intelligible,  except 
to-thofc  who  have  made  a  particular  ftudy  of  their 
lizgos?  «  Ought  not  the  publicj  to'  refentfuch  aru  at- 
tempt to  put  down  .our  whole  firhool,,  and.a  grea£ 
part  of  our  univerfity  education,  and  to  render  it 
ixtipoflible  for  our  country  ever  to  make  again  fb 
confpicipus  a  figure  in  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion as  it  does„.at  prefent,  by  men  who  derive  from 
Qfitietkt  learning,  not  only  the  ornaments  of  fpeech* 
but  an  elevation,  of  fpirit  and  fentiment  which  that 
learning,  and  that  learning  only,  canbeftow? 
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Upon  the  whole,  in  an  age  in  which  the 
nomenclature  of  plants,  and  fa£ks  of  natural 
hiftory,  are  the  chief  ftudy  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  learning ;  and,  in  the  fafhionable 
world,  the  foppery  of  modern  languages 
and  foreign  wit  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury)  are  reckoned  the  chief 
accomplifhments,  I  cannot  expe<3:  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  fhould  be  much  relifhed. 
Neverthelefs,  I  am  not  forry  to  have  left, 
before  I  die,  this  memorial  behind  me, 
that  the  tafte  and  knowledge  of  antient 
philofophy,  and  antient  literature,  was  not, 
in  the  year  1776,  wholly  loft  in  Scotland 
notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  certain 
perfons  to  difcredit  this  kind  of  learning, 
merely  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  they  them- 
felves  do  not  excel  in  it ;  for  I  aver,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  any  man  who  truly 
underftood  the  antient  learning,  and  did 
not  prefer  it  to  every  other. 
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OF     STYLE; 


LANGUAGE  being  formed  in  -  the 
manner  I  have  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  and  completed  both  in  fenfe 
?nd  ipund  5  Tfchat  remains;  is  to  apply  it  to 
die  pajtpofe  for  which  it  was  invented,  that 
is,  the :  communication  of  our  thought?  to* 
pne  another.  Thia  is  done  by  competing,; 
either  in  freaking,  or  in  writing*    The  qomk 
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pofition  I  here  mean  is  not  that  by  which 
words  are  put  together  ha  iyntax,  or  gram- 
matical conftru&ion  j  for  that  belongs  to  the 
grammatical)  art^  atadrltfafre  aljriady  treated 
of  it ;  but  I  mean  the  manner  of  exprefling 
our  thoughts,  and' which  is  commonly 
known  by  another  name,  \\z.Jlyle.  For,  in 
every  Qompojltion^)fwdr4s,  We^lnufVdiftiri^ 
guifh  three  things;  the  fubjedx  or  matter  of 
the  compolition ;  the  order  or  method  in 
which  that  febjo^t  is  treated;  and,  lajlly^ 
the  ftyle  or  manner  of  the  expreflion,  which 
may  be  very  different,  the  fubjedt  and  me- 
thod continuing  the  famd.      T  51 .'  'i 

As  it  is  by  ftyle'orcompoljti^n  that  lan- 
guage produces  its  effeft,  and  anfwers  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  na- 
ture of  this  work*: which  is  a  geiiBraF  theory 
of  language,  requires  that  we  fhould  treat 
of  it  as  well  as  the  grammatical'  ^a&t  of 
language.  r  1  - j.w  k 

Compofition,  as  I  havs  iaid,-  may  .be  fei**; 
ther  in  fpeakirig  or  in  writing  j  hut  o£*hefif; 
two,  ipeaking  is  fo  much  the  nobier*  art*  i  by' 
ljow  much  language  is  not  only  nioreant*; 
tient,  but  of  greater  ufe*  as  wdllasImdBe. 
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difficult  invention,  -than  the  notation  of  :!t 
by  chara&ers  of  any  kind,  whether  al- 
phabetical,- hieroglyphical,  or,  what  is  mote 
aiitient  than  either,  natural  reprefentations 
of  things.  The  dflairs  of  life-  were  con* 
du&ed,  and  the  counfels  of  mendirefted  by 
fpeaking,  long^  before  the  writing  art  wad 
invented,  nay,  are  at  this  day  fo  directed 
among  the  Indians  of  North- America,  whom 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  barbarous,  but  who 
deliberate  and  determine  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic "concern  with  a  fedatenefs,  gravity,  and 
attention  to  the  fpeeches  of  their  orators, 
which  do  not  at  all  favour  of  barbarity :  And 
in  atrtient  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
invention  of  letters,  -their  weightieft  affairs, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  were  decided  by 
ipeaktng.  And  as  to  private  and  domeftic 
affairs,  they  arei  in  all  nations  conduced 
chiefly  by  converfation  or  difcourfe/  The 
fpeaking  art  has  this  great  advantage  too 
above  writing,  that,  in  it,  the  whole  beauty 
of  language  is  difplayed;  for  not  only  the 
form  of  it  is  {hewn,  that  is,  the  expreffion 
of  our  thoughts,,  but-alfo  the  matter  or 
found  of  it.  For,  in  fpeaking,  it  is  adorned 
^vith  rhythms  and  accents^  and  all  that  ca$ 
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be  cal  Jed  the  nujfic  of  language,  befides  the 
beauty  which  an  agreeable  art^cjulAtipn-give^ 
to,  language     And,  whenr  to  -tbefe  arc  added 
$he  proper  changes  of  .voice*  fuch  as  the 
fybjeS;  requires*  £n^  aj|  the  various  tones 
of  fentimen£  and   paflion,  the  ear  is  not 
pnly  farmed,  but  the  fenfe  moreforp^ly 
<conveyed.  *   Speaking,  therefore,   iix#jr  be 
iaid  to  be  language  living ;  whereas  writing 
is,  nothing  but  the  dead  letter,  ^nd  pnly  a 
fecqndary,  art  dependent   upon  ipeakingj, 
for  the  beft  way  of  judging  of  the  Fritter* 
ftyle  i^  t0  give  it  YQice  and  pronounce  it. 
Whoever,  Jlwrefore,  would  excell  in  writ-? 
ipg,  IhouW  begin  withifprming  htse^^nd 
fhcfuld  be  fare  that  he  is  a  gpod  judge  ojP 
fpeafcirtg;  ;by  whiph  I  do  npt  in^an  that  it 
is  neceffcry*;he  Should  be  a  good  rea£$r  ^pit 
fjpeaker  (fox:  that  depends  |Lpon  natural  or-?, 
gans,  of  which  he  may  jno;  be  poflefied)  jt 
but  he  fhoujd  bs  a  judg?;of.  pronunciation, 
and  kftpyr  what' \viU  haypa  good  or  bad 
efe<3ryrhftaiit;  k  fpoken.    if  he  want  tfii$ 
knowledge*,  whatever-,  other  talents  be  nujir 
have.aa  a.  w?ifer,>  his  cpiupofition  will  cer~ 
thkdy  ;be,  d^fe&iye-  „  Tb^  pbferv^tipn  %p* 
plks  in. a  -pattifiulfr  jnanuSs  to  all  *  j^p^ 
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riotis  in  writing  %hich  are  ata£e&dfed  to  be 
fpokeri,  fuch  as  orations  and  dirairiafiopoetry. 
The  written  orations  of  Demofthenes  would 
hot  have  had  fuch  an  eflfeft  tipoa  thofe  that 
read1  them,  as  we  *re  'toMcfey  the  aatient 
critics  they  had*,  if  he  had  not  per-* 
feiftly  underftood,  *  as  we  know  he  did,  the 
ait  of  pronunciation ;  and  our  Shakefpeate's 
iteenes  *would  not  pleafe  lb  touchy  ekher  ia 
the  reading  or  tiprefentation,  if  the  poet 
himfclf  had  not  fee&i  an  a&or,  and  fo„ 
known  Whafc  was  pito^er  for  fpeaking  on 
the  ftage.  For  -though*  afcit  is  reported,  he 
was  a  bad  peffetftiiefr,  yet^he  i*Hift  certainly 
kavefoen  a  judge  of  the-ai$,  otherwife  he 
could  not,  by  ;*what  fee  has  written,  hav« 
fiirnHhed  to  the  player  fuck  opport^nkiei 
Of  difplaying  his  talents. 

As,  therefore,  in  compqlkion  tHe  fpeaki 
ing  art  U  principal,  b^ing  that  by  which  tht 
merit  of  writing  is  to  be  judged,  whatwi 
fhkll  fay  of  compofition  miift  be  underftoo< 
as  chiefly  applicable  to  fpeaking. 

•kW*  Dicwyf.  HSfiCi'TrtfiTrig  Siivofn r of  rH  Atfwfam 
wp+tSL.* Edit,  HmAfm9\  >,        , 
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In  the' beginning  of  this  work,,  I  faid  I 
was  to  treat  my  fubjedt  as  a  matter  of  fci- 
ence.     Whether  I  have  perforated  my  pro- 
wife  or  not,  belongs  not  to  me  to  judge.  Ona 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  fubje&s  of  which 
I  have  treated ;  particularly  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  matters  of  fcience* 
however  I  may  have  handled  them.     But 
there  are  many  who  think,  that  the  fubn 
je£t  I  am  now  uppn  does  not  belong  to 
fcience,  and  that  the   merit  of  ftyle   and 
compofition  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
they  call  Tqfie^  a  metaphorical  expreffion 
borrowed  from  thefenfe  well  known  by 
that  name.;  And,  if  the  metaphor  be  exactly 
juft,:ibis  ftandard  of  judgment  fhould  be 
intirely  from  nature,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  art,  any  more  than  tqfte^  properly 
fa  called.  ,  And  if  fo,  the  common  faying  is 
cevtaiply  juft,  that  there  is  no   difputing 
about  tafte. .  And  indeed  in  this  way  the 
fubje£t  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  al- 
moft  all  our  modern  writers,  who  entertain 
us  with  a  great   many   words   upon   the 
rubjed,    which    import    that    they    have 
bme  confufed  natural  feelings  of  what  \% 
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beautiful  or  ftnkmg  iri;c6mpofition,  but 
give  us  nozideai,  -  at.  leaft  nbiic  which  they 
haive  thought,  proper  to  explain  or  de- 
fine; and  not! Being  willing,  or  notable  to 
inform .  us  what  "the  th^ag'  is ,  they  biire  :re-r 
coiirfe to  metaphors  and  fiittiles,  and.  fo  eft^ 
deivbur  to' make  11s  conceive, what  it  it 
iikh.  1  Of  .this.  I  am  fure  I  could  produce 
many  examples  from  French  and  Englifh 
books  i  but,  as  I.  read  not  to  cenfure,  but 
to  be  inftru&ed,  and  admire,  if  lean,  I  have 
not  noted  the'paffages,  nor  will  I  be  at  the 
disagreeable  trouble  of  fedrcfaing;  for  them 

«iui  colle&ing  them* 

1-  /  *'  •  .    ,  . 

;  ,  Thefe  gentlemen  are  certainly  fo  far  in 
the  right,  thatj  unlefs  a  man  have  a  natural 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ftyle,  or 
any  other  work  of  Art,  and  which  may  be 
galled  i  patural  tafte,  there  is  no  art  or  fci- 
^ce.pn  give  itfyim.  Such  a  man  may  be 
-Hjyeify  good  geometer,,  qr  he  may  be  aja  ex- 
ceUeat^grammarian,  ,and  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther a  ftyle  be  according  to  grammatical 
rules;  but,  unlefs  Melpomene  has Jooked on 
bis  birth  with  placid  afpeft  *,   and  given 

*  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  femel 
Nafcentem  placido  lumine  videris.   Hor.  lib,  4*  0. 3. 
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hud  that  n^raltaftc  zfadgctnufy  fcfcich  i£ 
fteceflary r for  the  xiritlc  as cwdT.a$ the  jcom* 
pofcr,  te 'W&pc  catt  be  «  true  JUfdgc Dfotkd 
beauties  of  ftyie  suid  coffipofiKtm  I  iKitMl 
that  gift  of  Heav$%  he  is  Hke  tha  mail 
who  jp«*en4s  to  judge  of  die  merit  o£  * 
tragedy  without  bring  ■  ftdbeptible  oftbb 
pafliom  of  frity^xD  terror*  Axritit  of  that 
kind  might  nibble  at  the  di&ioa,  awl  fhovi 
that  the  particular  wbrds  and  phsafes  *reitf 
not  proper ;  or*  if  he  had  a  higher  degree 
of  underloading,  he  might  find  fkuk  with 
the  conduct  of  the  piece*  and  prohre  that  tb* 
unities  were  not  obferved,  or  that  the  evtot* 
were  not  fufficiently  conne&ed,  and  did  not 
arife  out  of  one  another  inattafarttiand 
probable  manner*  But  he  neyer  Could 
reltfh  the  true  beauties  of  tragedy  nor  tkkp 
the  benefit  which,  according  to  Ariftotfcj 
aflfes  from  that  poem,  iiamefy,'  correfiiftg 
the-  exefefles  of  thofe  paflidfts  df  pity  and 
terror,  by  exercifing  "them  on  feigned  ftifc^ 
je&s,  and  in  that  way  leffenlug  tfce  effeQs 
of  them  in  real  life,  by  making  fueh  obje6$ 
familiar  to  us. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  critical, 
&s  in  other  a,rts,  nature  has  done  no  more 
than  furnifh  the  materials,  that  is*  the  pro- 
per faculties  of  the  mind,  as,  in  this  cafe, 
the  natural  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  works 
of  nature  or  art.      In  the  fame   manner, 
in  the  matter  of  language,   fhe   has   be- 
llowed oh  us  ideas*  at  leaft  the  capacity  of 
formittg  them*  and  likewife  the  organs  of 
pronunciation  j  andinniufi€$  fhe  has  given 
us  throats  capable  of  varying  the  voice,  by 
different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
and  an  ear  that  can  perceive  thofe  differ- 
ences.    But  thefe  are  no  more  than  the 
raw  materials,  out  of  which  the  art  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  man; 
as  here,  out  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  beauty 
in  ftyle  and  competition,  is  to  be  formed  an 
art,  which  cortedb  and  improves  that  natu- 
ral fenfe,  by  teaching  us  to  diftinguifh  accu- 
rately different  ftyles  and  manners ;  to  know 
what  ornaments  belong  to  each  of  them  ; 
and  when  thefe  ornaments  are  properly  ufe^* 
This  art  is  what  is  commonly  called  among 
US  the  critical  art ;  and  it  i?  of  it  I  am  now 
to  treat* 

VqlJLLI.  C 
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CHAP.    .L 

Diyifton  offyle  into  Jingle  words y  and  the 
compofalon  of  thojk  words. ~r-Eacb  (ftbejk 
heads  fut>divided.->-*Geu£ral  plan  of  tbm 
part  of  the  work- 

BYJtyle,  I  db  notmsaTji every  co^foatioa 
of  worda  cxprefling  fomG  feofe  $  but  I 
mean  fuch  a  comhinatioora$,  in  regard  either 
of  the  words^oor  the  compofiiion  of thefe  words* 
Qr  both,  is  fbme  way  different  from  ordinary 
difcoude^.  Ife  has  a  c§rtAi^c$*a5a$$?  by 
which  we  diftinguifti  it,  a#4r  deiaArniriate  it 
the  hiftoricalrthe  dida<^Kth^poQtw>^epir' 
ftokry,  aodkthfi.like.  Even. dialogue  writings 
though  k  be  m  knkaiioi*  of  eoayeriatiQfl,  ia* 

*  When  the  Burgiois  Gentilhmm*  in  Moliere,  A&.2. 
fc.  4.  a&s  his  matter  in  philofophy,  whether,  when  he 
cajls  to  his  maid— JficoIe9  apporttz  mot  mes  pantoufles,  et  mi 
d^fnex  mon,  bonnet  </*  nuit,  it  be  profe  or  wrfe  ?  tji&  philo*% 
frpher  anfwers,  that  it  is  profe ;  he  might  have  further 
added,  that,  though  it  was  profe,  it  was  not  jtffZc 

&     ...... 
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k^vferthekft  different  ftorft  ordrftfry  cbnver- 
fatlon  Upon  the  condition  af&ifs*  6f  life  *•'  " 

Stylfe  doflfiftfc  of  two  pstrte  j  tile  choice  of 
Wof  ds,  ihd  thfe  competition  of  thofe  tirbixls  f. 
And,*  as  the  laft  pf  thefe  two  &  of  greateft 
•fairietyj  and  diftinguifhes  irioft  the  feveral 
kinds  of  ftjfle  from  'one  anottief*  we  com- 
laonly,  ifr  £ngli£n^  denominate  tlie  whole 

.  *  Of  thi^kind'of  ityje  arc  d>6  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
alfo  the  dialogue  in  qar  b^ft  comedies ;  which,  though  it 
¥e*  cdnVferiatiin,  yet1  e*e*y  reader  of  kny  tafte  win  per- 
cdhre  i|  to^/owfctbingifcboyfe  the  ftyte  df  ordiniry  con- 
versation? as  much  as  .the  tone  and  manner  of  the  player 
Wfed  fpeakait,  is  aUove  tnat  of  ordinary  coriverfation ,  though 
it  die  fame  titfi6  ndt  alfcge*fliei  diflerent  from  it,  if  the 
playet  has  a  juit  fenfe  of  decorum,  j&d  the  propriety  of 
the  part  which  he  a&s. 

f  Omnis  igfeor  oratio  confidtaf  ex  vethhf  quoruni 
prim  urn  nobis  ratio  fimpliciter  videnda  eft,  desnde  con- 
j«n&e.  Nam  eft  quidam  ornatus  orationis,  qui  ex  Singu- 
lis verbis  eft ;  alius,  qui  ex  continuatls  conjuncldfqoe  con* 
ftat.  De  Oratort,  lib.  3.  cap.  3/. 

And,  to  the  fame  purpose,  the  Halicarnaffian,  in*** 

Dt  Tbucyd.  Judicium,  p.  237.  Edit.  Hud/on* 
Q  Z 
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from  that  part,  calling  ftyle,  in  general,  by 
the  name  picompofitlon. 

Words,  taken  fingly  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  with  refpeft  either  to  their  found  or 
their  fenfe.  As  to  the  found,  they  arc 
varied  in  feveral  different  ;ways  that  have 
been  obferved  by  grammarians ;  but,  with 
refped:  to  the  fenfe,  or  meaning,  they  are 
only  either  proper  or  tropical  *• 

As  to  the  fecond  part  of  ftyle,  or  compcv* 
fition,  it  Ls  more  varfpus  j  but  all  its  variety 
may  be  reduced  under  three  heads.  Firft^ 
the  found  of  words  iii  compofition  \fecbndty^ 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  compaction 
may  be  varied  by  grammatical  conftruftion  j 

*  In  this  divifion  of  (ingle  words,  I  have  followed  the 
J?Ialicarnaiu\n  in  the  pafTage  above  quoted,    whetehe 

fays,  i  iKboyn  ?•*»  <7T«»;ci*w^V»  (xogwi,  cpofAxrtxuv  Xty«  xml  gnpof 

TKO»    KOk\    &V*hT}KW9      nq     Tf     Tlf    *V£»«*  't:Qfaau     &ai(*HTCtti>    JUKI 

hi  xy*  T^wetjf.  if.  Cicero,  in  tfee  paflage  above  quoted, 
cap.  38.  mentions  twopthesjcinds  of  words,  viz.  Old,  or 
Obfolete  words,  and  New,  that  is,  words  made  for  the  pc- 
cafion.  '  But  thefe  are  only  fubdiviflons  of  the  divifion, 
which  I  have  given  ;  for  all  words,  whether  old  or  new, 
are  either  proper  or  tropical.  And  I  think  it  is  fitter 
to  mention  that  difTinclion  of  words,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  particular  flyles  in  which  Ithey  may  be 
properly  ufed. 
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.and,  laftly^  the  feveraf  changes  wfifch  are- 
made  in  the  com£ofitioir,  by^vkiga  di£*?' 
ferent  turn  to  tRe\hought>,  and  cohfequently  * 
to  tH8  expreffidn.  TJiefe  laft  are  called,  by' 
Ct iticbyjigurej  of  tbefenfe%  as  the  former  are-' 
i^edjigures  'of  cotifiruEtlon. 


*i 


Of  thefe  materials  all  ftyle<fe  made  ;  for 
it  is  of  thefe  materials,  differently  ttfed^ 
that  the  dida&ic  and  the  hiftoric  flyle  are 
ctff&pefed;  the  Vhetoirkal  and  the  pdetic, 
foefufalime,  thfe  pathetic,  th«  ethic,  the  fa- 
miliar, the  epiftolary,  the  witty,  -  the  hu- 
morous, and  whatever  otSier  difference  of 
ftyle  can  be  imagined.  Ail  thefe  may  be 
called  the  colours  of  ftyle  5  &hd  of;  thefe  I 
propofe  to  treat,  after  having  explained  the' 
materials  above-mentioned, /of  which  ftyle 
isfompofed,  ■ rT 

This  is  4  Ihortfumihary  of  what  is  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  this  book.  The  gentiemefc 
above-mentioned,  who  think  that  nothing 
more  is  ueqirired  to  make  a  critic  than  ge- 
liius  and  tafte,  will,  I  know,  defpife  this  ex* 
a&nefsf  of  artier  and  method.  But  fchold  It 
to  be  afc'impoffible  to  be  V  good  erititf,. 
without  fciedce,  to  which'  method  is  ab* 
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Mi  .  /. T-ftl/  Origin  ak$  Jfya  }It 
foUitc^y^^e^y^  a?  tp  b,e,  $  cQwea  fp^ak^ . 

t^l   ^rv  w>ft  good  p£ritaffler  in  ftufe 

ticje  will  i^afo  one  bpth  ^ ,  jpdge  $Wi4  %, 
performer,  to  ac^rtairi  4^gr^  in  any  a^; 
but  it  is  only  ftudy,  and  the  knowledge  o€ 

t)w  principle,  that .  w$  :&%k*  few*  ?x*£l 

Viany.    ...  '  "  \  •; 

. .  I  h*ve  onlyi&rthe^  tt>ffty^rfeefojr«  I  $or- 
cludft  tt^;.4h?pter,  gM  J  ^o  not  pffppofem 
write  a,  fuilT  ttf*ti£  of  tyyle  an4  .compofittoiaj 
$jjy  more  tfcw,  I  hav$  dpp^  pf  grammar* 
5ut  jny  defigrj  i\ijirjli  to  (hew  the  whola 
fxtent  of  the  f#bje<9;,  anfljtQ  lay  Qovtri  *  we^ 
thod,  unctet  whicjh  evejry  thipg  that  can  b& 
£4d  upon  i)t  ip/i^  be  brought  \  and,^?«^ 
to  explain  fome  things  relating  tp  ftyle,  tha£ 
have  not  been  fufficiently  explained ;  and  to 
porredt  fome  qrqrs  {hat,  I  tjtinkj  ^aye  been 
fallen  intp. 

Having  premifed  fo  much  concerning  the 
phn  of  this  part  of  my  work,  l^Kgia  with 
jfcat  piart  of  ftyte  which  relntjoLto  titacbpigi 
of:  words;  zndjjir/l,  I  confer  tl^m  yr'$i 
f gfp$£t  to  their  fpuadt 
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CHAP.     K. 

Of  changes  made  upon  the  found  of  wordsr 

for  the  greater  beauty  and  variety  of  com- 

pofition. — Examples  wf  fuch   changes   in 

Greek. — Much  fewer  in  modern  languages* 

—Examples  of  fome  in  Engli/h.    \ 

I  Have  already*  in  the  grammatical  part  of 
my  work,  laid  a  great  deal  of  the  found 
of  language.  What  I  am  now  to  fay  pa 
that  fubjeft  will  refpe€t  the  changes  which* 
an  compofition,  it  may  be  proper  to  n^ake 
upon  the  found  of  wor-ds*  for  the  fake  of 
the  pleasure  of  thecal*  What  the  found  of 
primitive  words,  in  any  language,  ought 
naturally  to  be,  is  a  matter,  as  we  have 
&en*r  jpf  very  difficult  determination.  But* 
with  refpedit  to  compounded  words,  and  fuch 
as  are  formed  by  derivation  and  fle&ion* 
there- are,  in  regular  languages,  certain  rules 
by  which  we  know  what  the  found  of  them 
Wgbt  tp  be;  and  what  we  are  to  confider 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  J94# 

C  4 
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here,  is*  the  changes  or  alterations  of  that 
found  which  they  can  admit  of  in  compofW 
tion,  for  the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  ear. 

The  Qreeks,  in  the  formation  of  their 
language,  ftudying  the  pleafure  of  the  ear, 
no  lefs  than  tjie  feqfe,  have  made,  as  I  have 
fhpwn  elfewhere  *,  great  alterations  in  their 
words,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  agreeable 
found,  by  adding,  taking  Way,  changing, 
or  tranfpofing  letters.  But  it  is  not  the 
formation  of  language,  of  which  we  are 
now  fpeaking,  but  the  changes  whigh 
the  words,  after  they  are  formed,  will 
admit  of.  And,  if  we  know  by  what  rules 
the  language  is  formed,  we  may  know  alfo 
how  thefe  rules  may  be  varied,  to  as  tQ  pro- 
duce the  defired  effect  in  compofition,  and 
yet  the  genius  of  the  language  be  preferved : 
v.g.  The  Greeks,  in  order  to  make  the 
found  of  their  language  fuller  and  ftronger, 
not  contented  with  the  found  of  fingle 
vowels,  have  joined  together  two  of  them, 
and  made  what  we  call  diphthongs,  Now? 
as  vowels  are  thus  joined  together,  fo  as  to 

*  Diflert.  2.  on  the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  ai\i 
pexed  to  vol,  ii. 
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make  one  found,  they  may  be  Hkewife  fepa«* 
rated  fo  as  tp  make  two  fyllables.     Accords 
ingly,  we  find  the  Greek  poets,  and  partis 
cularly  ■  Homer,  frequently  do  fo.     And, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  gives  a  great  beauty 
and  variety  to  their  compoiition,  as  well  as 
facility  to  their  verfe.     The  Latins  too, 
ufe  it  with  refpeft  to  their  diphthong  */,  pr 
^,  as  it  is  Commonly  written ;  as  when  Lu- 
cretius fays,  ¥  ATM  Ai  tempore  iniquo;  and, 
Virgil,  Au*a'i  \fimplicis  ignm;  where  we 
muft  allow,  that  the  change  of  the  word  is 
not  only  commodious  for  the  verfe,  but 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  fuch  as  makes  a 
pleafant  variatioq  in  the  composition*     la 
Uke  manner,  there  are  certain  yowels  in 
Qreek,  which,  by  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, are  contracted,  that  is,  run  together 
fo  a?  tp  make  £  found  different  from  both* 
and  fometimes  from  either,  not  a  found  in 
which  both  are  heard,  as  in   the  cafe  of 
diphtfyoqgs,    In  tjiis  way  the  vpwels  aa,  tm% 
o«,  00,  10,  00,  are  run  together,     Now,  as  in 
this  way,  the  vowels  are  contracted,  fo  they 
jnay  be  likewife  divided ;  and  accordingly 
we  fee  Xhcj  $xt  frequently  fo  divided  in 
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Homer ;  wKifcb,  befides  the  beauty  and  Va- 
riety it  give*  to  bis  competition,  aflifts  him 
very  much  ,in  makijttg  his  verfe.  Again,, 
we  bave  ften  *  that,  t»  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  language,  there  was  a  progrefe  (atidr 
indeed,  it  wasimpoffiblc  tfea*  a  work  of  fuck 
art  fhoiiJd.ha^e.been  at  once  completed)^ 
and  particularly  to  the  forma&Qft  of  the 
teafes  of  their  -  verbs.  Now,  at  the  time 
that  Hem*f  wrote,  it  appears,  that  the  old 
te*f»  weve  apt.  etit  of  fashion  j  fi>  that  lie 
bad  the  ufe  of  iearerat  foams;  of  the  ffims 
tenfe  f.    This;  gave  him  jl-  Mhcrty^  a*  Midi 

*  Vol.  n.  pi  516.  tfySjj. 

f  Thus,  for  example,  he  had  forffthe  infinitive  thret 
forms;  for  he   nfes  ?wrripnca%  rtnrrtfMf9*Or    rimriTn     Alt 

the  pail  tmk(k$>  he  «ft&  with  or  witfcfein  the  augment, 
apcjipt  tha>  prnterptrfed  tad  pfegeafr$„  which  htf  at 
iva^rs  nfes  with  the  reduplication,  or  r  temporal  angw 
jnent.  lfur  I  have  obferved;  rhat  fforodotiis  feme* 
tiae^  Ami*  javen  thafe*  HbnW  aifc*  add*  die  fyl^bf* 
fe,  to  the,  fccond  pcrfoas  of  Usf  wh$,  or.  #f  *»$«  a*4 
tj^mcrSa ;  and  to  the  third  perfon  fbbjun&ive,  he  adds 
Ifhe  fyllable  en,  as  in  «x(fon,  and1  *o/3y»;  and'  th* 
fame  fylUWo  he  .adds  tou  hit.  dartvts,  aac  ioc  l^* 
a*d  «***»;  awfc  to*  the,  fajne.  cjfe  ha  addtfibmetaneatba 
ff  liable  f  i»  as  in  £»>sp»f  and  oy^^  .  By  .tliefe  changes 
upon  words,  P  think.  Homer  has  fttfficientty  varied  and 
tpricfecd.  J*t  cajnpofilioj^  without  ibpjpfeig,  4»:  fame 
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2$  f  y^ejy  ig  cppj^aftUoiH  wkkh  Virgil 
ba$  jy>f:?  in  wjjpfc  tims  very  few  pf  the  old 
fojrms  of  vejrbs,  that  had  bieeri  ip  ufe  among 
the  Romaps,  were  preferred.  Jt  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  Homer's 
?erie  i*  fo  much  richer,  and  mor$  various 
than  Yfrgti^S)  notwithstanding  all  the  pain* 
rfhich  Virgil  bteftowed  upon  his  j  greater,  \ 
belifVe^  tfcafl  eygjr  popt  l|g#»we& 

There  Is  qpt,  indeed,  the  fame  liberty 
ufed  with  words?  nor  is  it  fit  there  fhould  bef 
by  the  Grpek  prpfe  writers  as  by  the  poets } 
hut  there  is  a  good  deal,  which  has  been 
tfbferved  by  grammarians,  and  diftingui{he4 
£y  different  natpes,  fiiph  as  pro/thefts^  Efen* 
fbejuiy  Ptifago^  and  others,  which  are 
to 'be  found  in  the  common  grammars, 
*Phefe?  *n  a  language  \n  ^icl|  rhy&m  and 

cHUps  So,  that  his  language  U  a  mixture  of  the  diffe- 
rent dialcAs  then  fpokeiL  by  thetfcvcnU  tribes  g£  Creeks 
§^  a  aaogrel  dialect  I  am  perfaaded,  was  aevef 
wrjtten  by  any  ma*$  ^nd  tjie  fa$,  I  bejieve,  ^asf  tfr&t 
Homer  wwte  either  the  language  $hat  wasfpipken  in  th,£ 
£©Hntry  #tyei*  he  was  bone  and 'edocktcd,  or  that  w*$ 
H&A  fy  «|jfc  po^tf^  Jiad  written  before  ijim,  afld-  w$f 
^e%blii^ed  language  ?C^oetr^, 
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numbers  were  fo  much  ftudied,  are  of  great 
life,  and  therefore  are  much  ufed  by  the 
Greek  orators. 

The  modern  language*  admit  few  6r  no  ' 
changes  of  this  kind  upon  words  ;  ,  nor,  mi- 
lked, is  it  poffible  that  fuch  changes  in 
them  could  be  made  „  by  any  rules  of  art* 
For,  as  they  ar£  not  original  language** 
but  have  grown  out  of  other  languages, 
fiich  a?  the  Qothic  or  Celtic,,: which  are  qow 
obfqjete,  rfo  that  we  dp  not  know  by  what 
mles  they  were  formed;  we  cannot  there* 
fore  tell,  as  with  refpeft  to  the  Greek,  by 
what  rules  they  are  to  b$  altered.  The  mch 
*fern  ?ompofition  therefore  is,  in  thisrefpeft, 
»s  well  a%  every  other,:  nuich  lefs  various 
than  the  indent.  In  English,  however,  wa 
jnak?  feme  fpw  changes  upon  the  found  qf 
our  words,  as  in  the  preterite  tenfes,  and 
participles  of  our  verbs;  iq  place  of  lo- 
ved, we  fay  lw>d%  a  liberty  which  ought 
to  be  indulged  to  pqets  only,  for  the  fake 
of  their  vcrfe.  For,,  by  fuch  abridgements, 
we  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  monofyW 
lables  of  our  language,  already  too  much 
trouded  with  them,  b'efides  making  the 
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found  of  our  language  ftill  more  harfh,  by 
joining  together,  in, the  fame  fyllable,  fo 
many  confonants,  which,  without .  the  eli- 
1  fion  of  the  vowel,  would  be  feparated  into 
two  fyllables,  as  when  we  fay  condemn  dm- 
ftead  of  condemned*  Milton,  in  his  verie, 
has  ufed  a  much -more  judicious  elifion 
when  he  has  run  together  two  vowels,  one 
ending  the  preceding  word,  and  another 
beginning  the  fubfequent,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing fine  verfes,  exprefling  fo  well  by  the 
found  the  idea  they  mean  to  convey : 

So  he  with  difficulty*  and  labour  hard, 
Moved  on,  with  difficulty9  and  labour  he. 

Par.  Loft,  book  2.  v.  1021. 

In  thefe,  and  many  fuch  to  be  met  with  in 
this  poem,  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  edition,  has 
marked  the  elifion  by  $n  apoftrophe,  as  I 
have  done;  and  he  has  obferved,  that  ia 
this  Milton  hag  chofen  to  follow  the  La- 
tins, who  only  abforbed  the  vowel  in  the 
pronunciation,  rather  than  the  Greeks,  who 
ftrike  it  out  in  writing. 

Milton  has,  in  other  refpe&s,  ufed  as 
much  freedom  with  fingle  words  as  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language  would  permit,  and 
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perhaps  mote.  Thus,  inftead  cfff  dtfdtnn^ 
he  has  faid,  yfdatny  cutting  off  the  firfl 
fyllable; 

Lifted  tfp  Co  high, 
I  'fdain'd  fnbjedKon,  and  thought  oiic  Sep  higher 
Would  fct  mc  higbefh  Par.  I^/fr,  book  4.  v.  50* 

By  a  Hfce  liberty,  from  the  word  impregnate^ 
he  has  cut  off  the  laft  fyflable*  and  mad6 
Jt  impregn : 


———As  Jupiter 
On  Juno  {miles,  when  he  impregm  the  clouds 
That  flwd  May  flowers*        .    Book  4,  v.  50b. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  it,  fhonld  have  been  impregnates i 
as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  being  derived 
froto  the  btfr&arotitf  LatiA  vetb  iihptegntt*  % 
*od  fometimee,  kiftead  of  eiidktfg  fetters 
arid  fylttfbtesy  he  ha*  barged  voids*  by 
adding  fyttafeies  j  aw,  for  exampte,  the  cor-* 
nrpted  word?  berntitf  he  ha*  i*e(tared  to  i« 
prbpet  dtymologital  orthography,  and  calR 
«t  it  crtmUf  a*  in  thfc  line, 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars. 

Book  3.  v.  574. 


*  SttrDo  CangeS  Giofftry. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  proper  voords^—Divifion  of  them  into  ra- 
dical and  derivative.-— Another  divifaa 
of  them  into  fuch  as  are  of  the  original 
Jlock  of  the  language,   and  fuch   as  are 
Joreign.—~¥bo/e  wf  Latin  extraction  mqftly 
derived  from  corrupt  Latinity.—Tbe  re* 
faring  them  to   their  genuine  fgnifica* 
tim  a  beauty  ofjfyle* 

I  Gams  now  to  eonfidfer  fingle  words,  not 
as.  found  iperefy,  but  as  havrog  a  mean** 
kjg.  Issl  this  view  I  hare  already  confides 
cd  them:  with  refpe£  to,  the  jgramriiatical 
at;  according  to  which  tfcay  ace  divided 
into  what  ia  called  the  parta  o£  Speech,  and 
kaw  various  accents  belonging  tor  tthera, 
whkth  1  haive  endeavoured  to  explainv  But, 
whit  reip&St  to  ftyle  and  composition,  theyr 
aire  dm$edr  a&  I  have  faid,  into  proper  anct 
{topical^  o%  figw^iw*  as  they  are  commonly? 
called.  By  proper,  I  mean  fuch  as  denote 
the  things  they  ftand  for  in  their  genuine 
aod  native  fignification,  without  any  change 
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or  inverfion  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  the! 
word  *.  By  tropical,  I  mean  fuch  as  are 
applied  to  fignify  fomething  different  from 
what  they  fignify  in  their  proper  fenfe, 
and  which,  therefore,  they  may  be  faid  to 
fignify  by  change  only,  or  tranflation  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

Proper  words  are  either  rddical  word&  of 
the  language,  or  they  are  derivatives ;  under 
which  I  comprehend  not  only  derivatives, 
properly  fo  called,  but  compounded  and  in- 
flected words.  As  to  radicals,  though,  in 
defining  what  a  pfoper  word  is,  I  have  ufed 
the  terms  genuine  and  native,  it  is  only  in 
oppofition  to  the  inverted,  or  unnatural  fig-< 
nification  of  words,  as  it  may  be  called  > 
for  there  is  nothing,  either  in  nature  or  the 
grammatical  art,  that  determines  the  proper 
fignification  of  a  radical  word.  It  is  fixed 
by  ^ufe  alone;  and,  as  that  is  variable 
in  all  living  languages,  it  frequently,  hap- 
pens that  words  change  their  Jignifica- 
tion.     When  that  happens,  the  fpeaker,  or, 

*  They  are  called  in  Greek  kv^a  otofxara,  which  it 
Eterally  tranflated  by  Horace,  dominantia  nomina. 

A.  Poet.  y.  234. 
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Writer  muft  fiibmit*  and  muft  ufe  the  word, 
if  be  have  a  mind  to  be  intelligible,  in  the 
prefent  fenfe  of  it*  For  what  Horace  fays 
of  cuftom  16 j  in  this  refpeft*  certainly  true  t 

QuempeAes,  drbitrtui*,  et  jus,et  norma  toqutndi, 

tt  is*  however*  permitted  to  a  poet  to  ufe  a 
little  freedom  of  this  kind  }  and*  according- 
ly, Milton  has  ufed  many  words  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  that  which  they  denoted,  I 
believe,  even  in  his  time*  Thus  the  word 
buxom,  in  Englifh,  did  antiently  iigriify 
yielding,  or  obedient*}  and  therefore  Mil- 
ton has  made  it  an  epithet  to  the  air  f ,  tho', 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  his  days  it  had  loft 
that  original  fignification,  and  was  ufed  to 
fignify  much  the  fame  thing  that  it  now 
fignifies,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  Ufed  by  Mil- 
ton 1n  other  paflages,  as  when  he  fays 
of  Euphrdfyne,  that  fhe  is 

So  buxtm,  blyth,  and  debonair. 

•  See  tbe  wofti  iii  Jcthnfon^  Diftionatf. 
f  Winnows  the  buxom  air. 

Vol.  III.  D 
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But,  though  ;proper  words  have  no  mean- 
ing but  what  cuftdm  gives  them,  it  is 
otherwife  with  refpe<3:  te>  derivatives ;  for 
they  have  what  may  be  truly  called  a  pro- 
per and  natural  fignification,  being  fuch  as 
is  afcertained  by  grammatical  rules ;  and,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  etymology,  it  may  be 
called  the  etymological  fignification.  When 
fuch  words  lofe  this  fignification,,  and  de- 
note fomething  elfe,  not  correfpondemt  tot 
their  etymology,  it  is  an  abufe  and  corrup- 
tion of  language*  but  fuch  as  is  very  com- 
mon in  modern  languages  ;  to  which,  if  it 
be  once  firmly  eftablifhed,  we  muft  fubmit, 
as  well  as  to  other  abufes  introduced  by  cuf- 
tom.  But^  if  the  word  has  not  deviated 
very  far  from  its  proper  meaning,  or  if  the 
ufe  of  it,  in  another  fenfe^  is  not  fixed  by 
conftant  and  uniform  cuftom,  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  propriety  and  beauty  of  ftyle  to  ufe  it  in 
its  true  etymological  fignification. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  words  in 
mixt  languages,  fuch  as  ours,  that  deferves* 
in  this  matter,,  to  be  attended  to :  It  is  into 
the  native  words  of  the.  language,  fuch  as 
thofe%in  Englifh,  which  are  derived  from, 
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the  Saxon,  the  original  ftock  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  foreign  words,  that  is,  thofe  de- 
rived from  other  languages.  In  Englifh,  we 
have  a  great  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  but  a  Latin  touch  corrupted,  in  which 
the  words  were  changed  from  their  proper 
and  claffical  fignification.  To  reftore  them 
to  that  fignification  makes  the  ftyle  both  pro- 
per and  learned.  Of  this  I  fhall  give  an  ex- 
ample or  two  from  our  learned  poet  Milton. 
He  defcribes  Eve  as  going  forth  with  % 
pomp  of  winning  graces  attendant  en  her* 
book  8.  v.  6 1 .  Here  the  vrordpomp  is  ufed,  not 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  fignify  Jhow  ovo/lenta- 
tion^  but  in  its  proper  and  etymological  fenfe, 
which  is  to  denote  attendance  upon  any  one, 
either  for  honour  or  defence  j  or,  as  it  is 
exprefled  by  a  French  word,  now  ufed  ia 
Englifh,  efcorte*.  Another  example  is,  hisufe 
of  the  word  intend^  in  that  paflage  of  Satan's 

*  Homer  fays,  that  Bellcrophon  went  to  Lycia, 

B$u9  iw  dpvfjion  wofwnj.  II*  /•   V.    171* 

that  is,  attended  or  conduced  by  the  Gods.  And,  ia 
imitation  of  him,  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Perfiaa 
confpirators  that  deftroyed  the  Magi,  fays,  that  they 
went  upon  that  enterprife  On^  nopmn  ^pgtf^croi ;  lib*  3. 
Cap.  •£.    This  is  the  original  and  proper  fignification  of 

Da 
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fpeech  in  the  fecond  book,  where  he  defires. 
the  devils,, -while  he  was  away  on  the  adven- 
ture which  h$  had  undertaken,  to  intend 
at  home,  while  that  fkouW  be  tfoeiar  home„ 
what  beA  might  eafe  their  prefent  mifery  ^ 
where  the  word  intend  is  ufed  m  its  proper 
fignificatiora  of  bent  m  application  to  any 
thing  5  and  in  this  fenfe  the  Latio&  fay,  in- 
tender eaninmm.  Whereas,  ki  corrupt  Latlnity^ 
from  which  we  have  taken  it,  ft  fignifies  to 
defign  or  proj«&  any  thing*;,  and  m  thi* 
fenfe  we  now  ufe  the  word  intendy  our  word* 
©f  Latin  extractor*  befng  formedi,  as  I  have 
©bferved^mofliy  froi&fuchLatkufy. 


the  word,  being  darned  from  the  verb.  **?.*#•  From 
thence  it  Game  neutrally  to  figoify  what  we  call  a  pv*r 
ceffion,  zvfompafuntbris^  that  is,  the  attendants  upon  a*. 
funeral,,  walking  in  fuch  order  as  to  make  a  fhow,  and. 
attract  attention  *r  and  from  thence  again,  by  a  cofrup^ 
tion  natural  enough,  it  came  to  fignify  (how,  or  ofte*- 
tation  of  any  kind..  In  thi*  fenfe  it  is  ufed„  even  by 
the  Roman  claflk  writers;  but  Milton,  who  forms  hi* 
Jtyle  upon  the  Greek  originals,,  and  not  upon  the  Latin* 
imitations  of  them,,  haa  reftored  the  word  to  its  proper 
and  etymological  fignification.  To  trace,  in  this  way*, 
the  progrefs  of  words  through  their  feveral  ftagei,  maj&ta> 
a  kind  of  hiilory  of  language,  curious  and  entertaining 
enough* 

*  See  Du  Cange's  Gloffarj*. 
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I  (hall  give  another  example  from  the 
fame  aatjhor.  it  is  the  ufe  of  the  word  ob- 
fervt^  which,  in  our  common  language,  is 
a  word  of  no  force  and  cmphafis  ;  but,  in 
good  Latinhy,  it  is  a  word  of  great  fignifi- 
cancy ;  and,  in  this  claffical  fenfe,  it  is  ufed 
by  Milton  in  his  firft  book,  where,  fpeaking 
of  the  fcoft  of  fallen  angels  drawn  up  and  re- 
viewed by  Satan,  he  fays, 

Tfcusjfor  thefe  beyond 
Compare  af  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferwed 
Their  dread  commander.  v.  587. 

where  it  denotes,  as  in  Latin,  obferved  with 
particular  attention ;  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  by 
one  native'  Eqglifla  word,  marked* 

The  laft  example  I  fliall  give,  is  likewife 
frbiii  the  fame  author,  where,  fpeaking  of 
Helen,  he  calls  her  Jove-born  Helena,  in 
ihofe  beautiful  lines  in  his  Comus,  where  he 
makes  the  enchanter  fay  to  the  lady,  when 
he  recommends  his  cup  to  her* 

Not  that  Nepenthe,  which  the  wi&ofThoo, 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Was  of  fuch  power  to  ftir  up  joy  as  this, 
To  life  fo  friendly ,  or  fo  cool  to  jthirJSL 

T>3 
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Here  the  Eriglifti  word  born,  which  anfwers 
to  the  Latin  word  natus,  he  has  ufed  in  the 
claffical  fenfe  oinatus\  for  the  Romans  (aid, 
natus  ex  patrey  as  well  as  ex  matre  ;  where- 
as, in  common  Englifh,  we  fay  only,  horn 
of  the  mother. 

In  this  way,  I  find  Dr.  Middleton,  the  aii? 
thor  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  has  ufed  a *  great 
many  words,  which  gives  a  peculiar  proprie- 
ty and  elegance  to  his  ftyle  ;  and,  I  think, 
for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  others,  he  may  f>e 
reckoned  among  the  mod  claflical  writers 
that  we  have  had  of  late  *• 


*  I  will  give  fome  few  examples  from  this  author, 
among  many  that  might  be  given.  Di/dfline,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  fignifies  the  exaction 
of  any  thing  with  feverity,  and  under  the  terror  of 
punifhment,  and  fometimes  the  punifhment  itfflf ;  but,  in 
genuine  Latinity,  it  fignifies  that  ftudy  or  eiccrcife  by  which 
any  thing  is  to  be  learnt;  and,  by  an  eafy  tranflation  from, 
this  its  proper  and  etymological  fignification,  it  is  made 
to  denote  njubat  is  fo  learned  ;  and,  in.  general,  any  fyC- 
tern  of  doctrines  and  jnftitutions  that  have  arifen  from 
teaching  and  practice.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is 
ufed  by  Dr.  Middleton,  where  he  (ays,    '  Cicero  had  now 

•  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipltne*  which  he.  lays 

•  down  as  neceffary  to  form  the  complete  orator  ;'     Life 
of  Cicero,  vol.  3*  p.  3$*  edit.  3,     Aud,  in  the  otfecr 
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c'h.a  p.    \v: , 

Of  "Tropes  1   and  different    kinds    of  them, 

particularly  of  Metaphors. Metaphors 

ufed  from  nectffify^  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment.— Obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  Meta- 
phors. :  , 

THE  next  kind  of  words  of  which  I  am 
to  treat,  according  to  the  method  I 
have  laid   down,   is  tropical  or   figurative 

fenfe,  it  is  frequently  ufei  by  the  Do&or,  as  in  thofe 
parages  wkere  he  fpeaks  of  the  di/cifiline  of  the  ftate. 
In  this  laft  fenfe,  the  word  is  of  common  nfe  when  ap- 
plied to  military  inftttiitions  ;  as  when  we  fey  the  dif- 
ciptint  of  the  army.  **— The  word  of  fire/},'  in  Englifh,  is 
commonly  applied  only  to  fsrfinsi  but,  according  to  the 
claffical  ufe,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  things*  Thus,  they 
fay  in  Latin,  Curjar  pmtria  liber  tat  em  ofifreffih  which  the 
Do&or  has  translated  when  he  has  faid,  that •  Casfar  formed 
*  adefign  of  epfirejing  the  liberty  of  his  country,'  vol. 
1.  p.  34.  Again,  the  word,  in  its  common  ufe  in  En- 
gli(h,  fignifies  only  to  prefs  too  hard,  ft>  as, to  hurt ;  but, 
in  genuine  Latinity,  it  figni&es  to  prefs  a  thing  fo  as  to 
cruih  or  deftroy  it  altogether,  the  prepofition  oh  having  an 
in  ten  five  force  in  compofition.  Accordingly,  when  a  man 
is  killed  by  a  houfe  falling  upon  him,  they  fay,  ruina 

Da 
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words.  Thofe  which  were  the  fubjeft  of 
the  preceeding  chapter  are  what  Horace 
calls  inornate*  nornina  ft  t>»rA#*,  and  make  no 
more  than  plain  fpeeeh  ;  whereas  thefe  I  am 
to  ijpeak  of  in  this  chapter  n*ake  fiae  oy 
ornai^enta}  language,  and  4FP  treated  of  by 
^11  the  writers  upon  rhetoric  and  poetry,  tq 
which  they  are  thought  ghiefly  tp  bejiaji£? 

A  trope,  as  I  have  already  defined  it,  \$\  a 
change  of  a  word  from  its  native  and  ge^ 
nuine  figmfieatioqi  to  another  that  is  differ 

rent.    Tt*i$  change  is  grounded  upon  ibme 


#dium  opfrcjfus  eft ;  and  in  th\s  fenfe  Doftor  MidfHeton 
jias  commonly*  ufed  the  word. — Ip*  Ijke  ijianner,  the 
word  reeonqU*  in  Englifl^,  is  applied  pnly  to  friends, 
not  to  frkmhhips  j  but,  in  LatfO?  they  fay  fjcvuciliari 
amicitiam,  as  well  as  amuof.  Tb&  £>o&or,  therefore, 
hfcs  faid,  that;  '  a  friendjbip  cannot  be  laid  to  be-  ncm? 
fiied,  which  was  never  i  n  terra  ped  ;'  f6,  p.  248.  |n  the 
fame  cla&cal  fenfe,  he  fyas  ufed  the  words  ftrfetuai,  in- 
t&cettce,  abfiinencfy  fifty,  #c.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
that,  both  for  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  compofitk)^ 
of  tkem^  the  £>oclpr  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief  of 
the  few  claffical  writers  of  th$*  age;  though  I  kqpw  that 
his  flyle  has  fq  much  of  the  ancient  j/tftpbesq,  and  fo  little 
pf  the  modern  hrjlliancj  (that  I  may  ufe  an  AngKfied 
French  word,  to  exprefs  what  we  have  chiefly  learned 
from  the  French)  f  as  not  topleafe  the  many. 

9  A.  foet,  y.  2^. 
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conne&ion  os  jekatiop  betwixt  the  things 
fignified  by  the  two  word&;  aad  the  con~ 
ne&ipn  muft  be  fijcb  as  is  well  known* 
ojrherwife  it  will  bff  an  aspigma,.  or  riddle, 
jiot  a  trppe, 

As  the  connexion*  and  rdatio&s  of  things 
are  various,  fo  atfb  there  are  various  kinds 
of  tropes  ;  for  things  are  oonne&ed  as  ge- 
nus and  fpecies,  or  as  both  fpeciefes  of  the 
fame  genus.  There  is,  therefore,  a  trope 
from  the  genu*  to  the  fpecies,  ^nd  vice  verfo^ 
?nd  frona  pne  fpecies  tp  another*.    Things 

•  Tippes  of  this  kind  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  pame  of  Jywdoche*  The  transference  is  from 
the  genius  to  the  fpecies,  wfeen  Hosier,  inftead  of  fay-, 
ing  that  a  (hip  was  mopred,  fays,  chat  die  was  fixed, 
pr  made  to  ftand,  nm  It  pot  W  irnas ;  for  mooring 
is  a  fpecies  of  the  general  idea  pf /**£>.*  Jt  is  a  very 
^common  figure,  apd  easily  underftood  by  the  firing, 
jo  which  it  is  applied,  as  in  this  jnftaoce  tp  a  (hip;, 
jSee  -<*r#.  Poet.  <r.  21.  from  thie  fpecies  to  the  gtnm, 
as  when  JEfomer  fays,  f**#*of*>  Cu^o*^  £«%»»-;  where 
marble,  which  is  one  fpecies  of  ftone,  is  put  for  the  gp~> 
nus.  from  fpecies  to  fpecies,  as  when  the  fame  poet 
ufcs  the  word  r«f«u>  for  i{u?«t;  and  again f  ^ur*»  for. 
raptw ;  as  where  he  fays,  x***?  **°  fawn  «£«*••*»  *od 
r*pm  atd^h  #*&**> ;  becaitfe  both,  fays  Ariftotle,  denote  to 
fokt  &wty  fomething;  it.  So  that  they  are  both  fpecidc* 
pf  the  fame  genju,  yip.  /Afcwj  ***"?* 
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alfo  are  conne&ed  as  whole  and  part  j  and 
hence  arife  two  other  kinds  of  tropes,  one 
iirom  the  whole  to  the  part,  the  other  from 
the  part  to  the  whole*.  Further,  things  have 
various  accidents  attending  them;  and,by  thefe 
accidents,  the  things  are  denoted  f.  Again, 
there  are  circutnftances  which  precedethings, 
or  are  fubfequeftt  to  them  ;  and,  from  thefe 
aifo'the  tfiingS  ]are  denominated  |.     Again, 

•  From  the  whole  to  the  part,  as  when  Hornet 
fays,  qi$'  $w«  dbXnXas  c^a^n  .rvxryen  $owa'i ;  '//.  12. 
«v.  105.  where  the  whole  ox  is  put  for  his  hide,  of 
which  the  fliields  were  made.  ,  Again,  from  the  paj$ 
to  the  whole,  when  the  fame  poet  fays,  tow  $  dv 
xtQoOw  wc0i«r,  where  the  head  is  put  for  the  whole 
man.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  common  epithet  he  gives 
the  Greeks,  of  I vxnpuhr,  which,  from  a  (ingle  part  of  ar- 
mour, denotes  the  whole.  Both  thefe  tropes  are  likewife 
ranked  under  fynecdoche. 

f  Thus  Honker  fays  of  rowers,  i£o/*tx>»  *ft>*«»o»  0 jittg ; 
and  of  people  travelling  in  chariots,  he  fays,  o»  &  mavrfM^oi 
9\\w  Zyy<*\  where,  from  the  accident  of  whitening  the 
water 9  rowing  is  denoted ;  and,  from  the  poking  of  the 
yoke,  driving  in  a  carriage.  This  trope  is  likewife  call- 
ed fynecdoche,  and  is  much  ufed  by  the  p6ets,  becaufe 
it  paints  the  objeel,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  It  before  our 
eyes. 

X  From  what  precedes,  as  when  Homer  feys,  >wn  h 
«*ft£0t»xii»  fft/rw,  where  the  deflo.vering  of  a  virgin  is  ex- 
prcfled  by  the  preceding  circumfiance,  of  loofening  the 
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a  man  is  connected  with  his  fattier*  With ' 
his  country^  or  with  arty  quality1  in  him 
that  is  remarkable  and  diftmguifhittg  *j  and  * 
hence  three  kinds  of  tropes*.  Another 
trope  is,  when  a  thing  is  denominated  from 
another  thing,  or  perfori,  to  which  it  re- 
fers f.  -.-..... 

\  All  thefe,  and  feverai  more,  are  explain- 
ed  at  large  in  treatifes  that  have  been  writ- 
ten on  rhetoric  and  poetry ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  any  where  better  ex- 
plained, and  illuftrated  by  examples  from 


virgin  zone,  or  girdle.  Again,  the  trope  is  from  what 
follows  to  what  goes  before,  as  when  he'ufes  the  word 
c»«e»£«r,  which'  iignifies,  to  fpeil  a  dead  man  of  bis  arms+  ■ 
inftead  of  Qqvwhv,  to  kill  him ;  becaufe  the  one,  in  thoie 
days,  followed  the  other.  This  alio  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
fynecdoche,  arid  is  much  ufed-by  poets. 

*  Thus  we  fay  Pelides  for  Achilles  ;  the  Macedonian  or 
the  Stagirite,  for  Alexander  or  for  Ariftotle ;  the  Orator 
for  Demoftbenes ;  and  the  Poet  for  Homer.  This  trope  is 
called  Antonomafea. 

f  As  when  we  fay  Ceres  inftead  of  bread ;  Bacchus  in- 
ftead of  wine ;  Vukan  inftead  of  fire.  It  is  called  Meto- 
nymy, a  very  general  name,  and  which  may  be  applied  to 
all  trope*. 
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t 

Hottter,  tbaa  in*  (he  life  of  Homer,  written, 
a*  fotnc  thitffc,;  by  Dkmyfui^  th&  Halicar- 
nitflian,  addt^ubiifhedi  by  Qala  apoong  the 
GfufcuJaMytbol&gka* 

»  i- 
There  is  a  trope,  commonly  fo  .catted, 
which  I  mention,  becaufe  it  is  truly  na 
trope,  unlefs  by  the  ufe  of  another  trope 
called  abufe*  The  trope  \  mean  is  Onoma- 
topoeia %  by  which  the  word  is  not  changed 
in  its  fignification,  but  created.  Of  this 
kind  many  inftanees  afe  given  from  Homer, 
of  words,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  formed  from 
the  found  of  the  things  sxprefled*  by  them** 
Whether  he  formed  them  or  not,  I  hold  to 
he  very  doubtful ;  and  I  rather  incline  to  be 
of  opinion  that  many  of  them,,  mentioned 
by  the  commentators,  were  original  words 
in  the  language.  For  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  fiich  ii>  every  language,  at  Jeaft 

*  The  author,  above  quoted*  of  the  life  of  Homer  men- 
tion* the  words  &*<>*,  d^agou  0op£o<,  and  the  verbs  f>£0a 
and  mmBpx"*  $ut  why  Should  Homer  have  created  theft 
wotds*  any  mom  t&an<  other  wppfe' he  mentions,  fiich  as 
&**>>  *lft*r*i  *%>!;»'>  few*  lAt*******  m&ffi  $fmp,  t*r 
mm  $  whicfo  he  acknowledges  were  names  impofed  upon 
fa  things  by  the  fafi.  farmer*  of  the  language, 
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wery  language  of  art,  and  pwtfctjlarly  in 
Eng#{h*  a%  for  examplcythe  words  r^rfe 
crack9grunt9lgurgle9  &c.  which  certainly  are 
not  the  creation  of  any  particular  author, 
but  as  old  .as  the  language. 

I  fhalt  coaehide  what  X  frare  to  fey  of 
tropes  fey  fome  obferrations  on  the  meta- 
phor, the  raoibcQiawnfm  of  all  tropes,  being 
tifed  in  common  converfation>  and  often 
from  neceflity,  as  well  as  for  ornament.  The 
word,  in  its  proper  and  etymological  fignifi- 
cation*  wiU  apply  to  every  kind  of  trope  ; 
for  it  denotes  a  change  or  transference,,  and 
accordingly  it  i&  rendered  into  Latin  by  the 
word  tranjlatio  *•  And  it  is  defined  by 
Ariftotle  in  fuch  a  maimer  as  to  comprehend 
fey«ral  of  the  tropes  that  I  have  before 
mentionedf  j  but,  according  to  the  common 

*  Sec  Cicero  deOratore,  lib.  3.  *.  3S.  where  he  caH* 
tvery  figurative,  or  tropical  word,  werbum  tvAnffatunt^ 
and  fpeaks  of  the  nudus  tranrferendi  n/erbit  as  applicable 
to  every  way  of  u&ng  a  word*  except  in,  its  proper  %ni£ca- 

tiOD. 

,f  Mrrafo^a  it  $rw  IniMtvtq  atiXorgw  ivs^ogp,    *  am  yn*f 

vo  antboyop*  cap.  2i,  Poet,    *Th&  definition  comprehend* 
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tife.of  the  word,  it  is  that  kind  of  trope 
which  is  taken  from  the  refemblance,  flmi- 
litude,  or  analogy,  that  one  thing  has  to  an- 
other *.  It  may  be  called  the  witty  trope  ; 
for  it  is  in  it  that  wit  chiefly  confifts;  and  it 
is,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  the  iign  of 
good  natural  parts.  For  it  fhews  a  cora- 
prehenfive  mind,  that  can  colleft  together 


ieveral  fpeciefes  of  the  fynecdoche  above-mentioned ;  but 
it  is  only  the  laft  part  of  it,  viz.  Kara  to  awaXoyn,  which 
makes  what  is  commonly  called  a  metaphor  y  in  contradif- 
tinclion  to  other  tropes. 

•  It  is  thus  defined  by  the  author  above-mentioned 
of  the  life  of  Homer,  Mito^*  *m*  am  re  xvpu$  foxy- 

ftstt*     m^xyyaxrw;    if     iti^of    fciTeryiy^unj,     para     tjjj      *f*$<u* 

matey*  fyww-nrroj.  This  definition  perfectly  coincides 
wkh  the  laft  part  of  the  definition  from  Ariftotle,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  note ;  and  the  examples  he 
gives  of  it  agree  perfectly  with  thofe  given  by  Ariftotle^ 
For  example,  he  fays  that  Homer  calls  the  top  of  a 
mountain  the  head;  for,  fays  he,  what  the  head  is  to 
a  man,  the  fame  the  top  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  moun- 
tain, o$  yog  Tioyow  i^i*  xogvft)  *pq  afyvicov,  tbtov  koa  n 
axfuput  w§o$  ro  o{o;.  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  in- 
fiance  given  by  Ariftotle  of  the  expreflion  of  the  evening 
of  life  for  old  age;  for,  fays  he,  what  the  evening  is  to 
the  day/  old  age  is  to  life ;  cap.  21. 
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different  things  under  one  refemblance  or 
Kkenefs  *. 

I  have  faid,  that  it  is  the  trope  mod  ufed 
in  converfation  ;  therefore  Ariftotle  fays, 
that  it  is  the  fitted  for  Iambics,  that  is,  the 
verfe  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  becaufe  that  poe- 
try is  the  imitation  of  difcourfe  or  conver- 
sion f .  And,  accordingly,  the  ftyle  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  is  very  metaphorical. 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  we  often  ufe 
metaphorical  words,  not  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, but  for  want  of  proper  terms ;  as 
when  we  fay  the  foot  of  a  billy  or  of  a 
chair ■,  or  a  table%  with  many  like  exprek 
fionsj.  And  there  is  a  fet  of  words,  I  be-^ 
lieve,  in  all  languages,  which  are  metapho- 

lrrrt  cap.  22. 
f  Poet.  cap.  22. 

%  Tiiis  is  obferved  by  Cicero,    'Tertius  ille  modus 

*  transference  verbi  late  patet,  qoem  neceffitas   genuit, 

*  inopia  coa&a,  et  augulliis  ;   poft  autem   dele&atio  ju- 
«  cunditafqne  celebravit.    Nam,  ut  veftis  frigoris  depel* 

*  lendi  caulk  reperta  primo,  poft  adhiberi  coepta  eft  ad 

*  ornatum    etiam.    corporis,   et   dignitatejp ;    fie   vcrhi 
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rical,butf  for  want  of  other  words,  tite  con* 
ftantly  ufcd  as  proper,  fo  that  the  metaphor 
is  entirely  overlooked.  The  words  I  mean 
are  thofe  expreffing  the  operations  of  mind* 
which  are  commonly  tranflations  from  be 
<Iily  operations.  Such  are  the  words  refieQ^ 
ponder \  ruminate ,  and  the  like. 

It  is,  I  believe,  for  this  reafon  that  barbae 
rous  languages  are  obferved  to  be  figura- 


4  tranflatio  lnftituta  eft  inopia  caufe,  frequentata  delec- 
«  tationis  ;'  De  Qratore,  Lb*  3.  cap*  58.  And  he  proceeds 
to  give  very  proper  examples  from  his  own  language  of 
this  figure  being  ufcd  from  neceffity :  Nam  gemmare, 
wittit,  facuritm  efi  im  btrbis,  latMs  fegetet,  etiam  ruftid 
dicunt ;  ib.  Here  we  may  -obferve,  that  it  is  no  im- 
peachment of  the  Simplicity  of  Virgil's  exordium  of 
the  Geafgics,  that  he  has  ufed  the  ^xpreffion  tma*  fege- 
us,  which,  it  feems,  was  commonly  ufed  by  the  far- 
mers. Nor  is  his  denoting  the  time  of  plowing  by  the 
flars  to  be  confidered  as  figurative,  fince  the  farmers  in 
tho&  days  regulated  their  plowing!  and  fowings  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  certain  ftars,  as  we  do  by  the  days 
of  our  calendar  months.  The  expreffion,  therefore, 
among  us,  would  be  highly  figurative,  fo  as  not  to  be  in- 
tcHrgrble,  except  to  the  learned  reader  ;  whereas,  among 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  fxmple  and  common  phrafe.  This 
ihews  the  neceffity  of  understanding  exactly  both  the 
language  of  a  people,  and  their  cuftoms  and  manner*, 
in  order  fo  be  able  to  judge  certainly  of  the  ftyk  of  their 
Mtfeors* 
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tive,  which  by  itimj  is  thought  to  toe  a* 
fign  of  their  ricbnefs;  whereas  I  hold  it  ^o 
be  a  proof  of  their  poverty.  For,  not  being- 
able  to  exprefs  a  thing  by  its  proper  name* 
they  are  naturally  driven  to  tell  what  it  ia 
like.  The  moft  perfect  language  is,  there-. 
fore,  that  which  has  proper  names  for  eve- 
ry thing,  and  ufes  figurative  words  only  by- 
way of  ornament. 

Another  obfervation  proper  to  be  made 
is,  that  we  cannot  underftand  perfe£Uy  a 
metaphorical  expreflion,  unjefs  we  know 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word;  for  we 
cannot  tell  whether  two  things  be  like  ox 
not,  if  we  do  not  know  them  both.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  borrows  a  metaphor  from  a 
thing  that  he  does  not  underftand,  will  he 
apt  to  apply  it  very  improperly.  And,  as  the 
whole  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  tropical  or 
figurative  ftyle  depends  upon  this  know- 
ledge, every  dictionary,  or  other  book  ex- 
plaining words,  fhould  diftinguifh  accurate- 
ly betwixt  the  proper  and  figurative  mean-* 
ing  of  a  word  j  and,'  beginning  with  the 
proper,  fhould  from  thence  deduce  the  me* 

Vol.  III.  E 
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taphorickl  ufe.  And  I  wiii  take  it  upon  me 
to  fay,  that  a  dictionary,  which  only  gives 
you  different  fignifications,  without  diftin-r 
guifhing  what  is  proper  from  what  is  figu-r 
rative,  is  imperfeCt  in  its  kind.  The  moft 
perfeCt  dictionary,  in  this  refpeCt,  I  have  ever 
feen,  is  that  which  the  French  Academy 
have  given  of  their  language,  where  there 
is  another  diftinCtion  made  of  words,  which, 
I  think,  is  alfo  proper,  between  thofe  that 
are  of  low  and  vulgar  ufe,  and  thofe  that 
are  proper  for  the  high  or  grave  ftyle.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is,  in  every  re- 
fpeCt, a  moft  complete  dictionary,  fuch  as 
does  much  honour  to  that  learned  body. 

Another  obfervation  I  fhall  make  is,  that 
it  is  a  great  fault  in  ftyle  when  the  ipeta- 
phors  are  too  much  crouded ;  for,  if  they 
are  not  clear,  it  becomes  a  riddle  ;  or,  tho' 
they  be,  the  compofition  is  difagreeable, 
becaufe  it  is  the  affectation  of  wit ;  and 
fuch  a  ftyle  puts  me  in  min4  of  a  kind  of 
game  thaf  I  remember  to  have  played  att 
called  what  is  it  like?  This  excefs  is  avoid-? 
ed  by  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  5 
ancj  if,  at  any  time,  any  of  them  fall  into  it, 
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they  do  not  efcape  the  cenfure,of  the  critic: 
And  Plato  particularly  is,  on  that;  account, 
found  fault  with  by  the  Halicarnaffiam 
But  there  was  one  kind  of  compofition 
among  them,  which  was  profefledly  figura- 
tive to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  almoft  aenig- 
matical.  This  was  the  chorus  of  the  an-  ' 
tient  tragedy,  of  which  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fay  more  afterwards. 

My  laft  obfervation  upon  this  trope  is, 
that,  as  it  requires,  according  to  AriftotleV 
obfervation,  genkis  and  fancy ;  fo  it  re- 
quires alfo  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
different  arts  and  fciences,  and  likewife 
of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  adorn  our  ftyle  much  in  this  way. 
For  thefe  are  the  materials  of  which  meta- 
phors are  made ;  and,  befides  thofe  requi- 
lites,  there  muft  be  a  correct  tafte,  by  which 
we  are  taught  to  know  what  is  proper  and 
becoming,  and  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
work.  This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
ftiidy  of  rules,  and  by  the  forming  our  ftyle 
upon  the  beft  models.  And,  in  general, 
there  are  three  things  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fine  writing.     Firft%  Natural  ge- 
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nius,  without  Which  frothing  truly  excel* 
lent  can  be  performed  in  any  art.  Secondly  % 
Various  knowledge,  which  furnishes  the 
materials  to  work  upon.  And,  thirdly^ 
The  knowledge  of  the  rutes  of  the  Jut, 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  think  that  genius 
alone  is  fuffieieht  to  make  a  fine  writer,  or 
jgodd  artift  of  any  kind,  have  but  a  vety'im* 
perfed  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  art, 
or  rather  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  an 
art,  or,  being  an  art,  that  it  requires  m^ 
terials  to  work  upon, 
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CHAR     V, 

Of  the  feCond  part  ofjtyle,  viz,  Compofition. 
— This  confidered,  Jirfl^    with  refpefi  ta 

found. — That,  diverjified  in  the  learned 
languages  by  mufical  tones  and  rhythms% 
which  we-  have  pot.— *The  found \  there* 

forey  in  our  compojition,  can  only  be  va~ 
ried  by  the  order  of  the  words ^  and  by 
periods.-— Each  of  thtfe  confdered,  and 
illujlrqted  by  examples. 

ICbme  now  to  fpeak^  of  the  fecond  part 
of  ftyle,  viz.  compofition,  of  fo .  much 
greater  power  and  influence  tlian  fingle 
words,  that  the  whole,  as  I  have  obferved, 
is  not  improperly  denominated  from  it.  For, 
by  different  compofition,  we  make  different 
ftyle  of  the  fame  words ;  and,  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  it  gives  a  variety,  which  it  is  impof- 
fiWa  any  choice  of  words  can  give.  Now, 
in  all  arts,  and  in  the  art  of  compofition,  no 
lefs  than  in  any  other,  there  can  be  no  plea- 
fiire  or  true  beauty,  without  variety.  For, 
taough  the  compofition  were  in  itfelf  ever 

£3 
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fo  perfeft ;  yet,  if  it  be  not  agreeably  va- 
ried, it  will  foon  difguft  and  offend.  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Halicarnaffian  has  written  a 
treatife  of  compofition,  very  often  quoted  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  in  which,  though 
he  has  only  treated  of  one  third  part  of  it 
according  to  my  divifion,  viz.  the  found*; 
yet,  even  this  he  makes  of  fuch  importance, 
that  he  compares  it  to  the  rod  of  Minerva 
in  Homer,  which  could  transform  a  beggar 
into  a  king,  or  hero,  or  vice  ver/a.  In 
like  manner,  fays  he,  of  common,  or  even 
'mean  words,  a  certain  compofition  will 
make  fine  poetry  or  profe  j  and,  contrari- 
wife,  bad  compofition  will  difgrace  the  beft 
words ;  and  he  gives  examples  of  bpthf  * 


*  The  name  in  Greek  for  this  part  of  competition  is* 
<rvAia\q ;  and  therefore  the  work  of  Dionyfius  is  entitled 
<ars£»  Ivo:amtwv  <rup0«r«w*.  This  we  muft  diftinguifh  from 
t^he  grammatical  conftruftion  of  words*  called  in  Greek. 
vwrct^q*  from  whence  our  Englifti  word  fyntax.  The. 
name  the  Greeks  gave  to  what  we  call  ftyle  or  composi- 
tion is  ?u£ie,  which,  by  its  etymology,  (hews  that  the 
Greeks  thought  /peaking  the  principal  work  of  compouV 

tion. 

'  ^.  *  * 

\  See  <sre£*  avAvTiv;,  §  4.  and  what  is  faid  upon  this, 
fubject  in  the  beginning  of  my  third  diflertation,  annexed 
to  vol*  2. 
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It  is  this  part  of  compofition  that  I  am 
now  to  treat  of;  for  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, that  I  have  faid  compofition  was  varied 
in  three  ways}  by  found,  by  figures  of 
conftru&ion,  and,  Iqfttyi  by  figures  of  the 
fenfe« 

As  to  the  found,  or  material  part  of  lan- 
guage, as  I  call  it,  I  have  treated  of  it  very 
fully  in  the  proceeding  volume.  I  there 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  articulation,  ac- 
cent, and  rhythm,  and  endeavoured  to  fheW 
the  effects  of  all  the  three  in  compofition. 
The  articulation  of  our  modern  languages* 
according  to  the  account  there  given  of  it, 
is  rude  and  barbarous,  compared  with  that 
of  the  learned  languages;  neither  is  it  fof- 
tened  by  the  mufic  which  belonged  to  thofe 
languages,  eonfifting  of  their  accents,  which 
were  mufical  tones,  and  their  rhythms, 
which  were  compofitions  of  long  and  fhort 
fylhtbles,  and  made  what  may  be  called  the 
time  of  their  fpeech*  We  cannot,  therefore, 
have  any  thing  in  our  language  like  the  num- 
bers or  melody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin;  fo 
that  we  want  what  the  Halicarnaflian  reckon- 
ed fo  great  a  beauty  in  the  Greek  compofi- 
E4 
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Hon  j  and  there  remain  to  us  only  two  things, 
by  which  fcur  ftyle  caii  bfc  varied^  and  made 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  viz*  the  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  j  and,  fecondty% 
compofition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
and  confiding  of  more  or  fewer  members* 
like  wife  of  different  lengths**. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  words,  I  h^ve 
{hewn,  in  the  preceeding  Volume,  hook  3* 
c.  1  o.  &c.  how  much  the  antients  excelled 
us  like  wife  in  that.  It  was  by  the  liberty 
of  arrangement,,  which  the  genius  of  their 
language  allowed*  that  they  produced  thofe 


*  Cicero,  in  hw  Orator  ad  M*  Brutum,  c«  44*  men- 
tions three  .things  relative  to  the  found  of  compofition. 
liis  \vords  are,  '  collocabuntur  igitur  verba,  aut  lit  inter 
1  fe  \txtm  aptiffime  cohaereant  extrerrta  cum  primi^  eaqoe 
4  fint  quam  fuavifflmis  vocibus;  aut  ut  forma  ipfa  concio- 

•  nitafque  yerborum  conficiat  orbem  fuum ;  aut  ut  com- 

*  prehenfio  humerdfe  et  apte  cadat*'  The  Jfrft  is,  what  f 
call  the  order  or  arrangement  of  tile  words;  tht  Jb+ 
cond  is  the  period ;  the  third  is  jhe  numbers  or  rhythms. 
And  as  to  the  accents,  which  made  the  melody  of  the 
Greek  language,  it  feems  Cicero  did  toot  think  tiiem  6f 
fuch  coniequence  in  the  Latin  cbm  petition  a*  to  men- 
tion  them.  The  two  firft  beauties  of  compofition  we 
may  have,  as  I  have  faid,  in  our  language;  the  Other 
two  we  cannot  have-  9, 
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numbers^  which  were  thought  fo  effeatial 
to  all  fine  compofition,  and  particularly  to 
the  oratoriai  And  I  have  further  fhewn^ 
that  this  liberty  of  arrangement,  as  ufed  by 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  did  not  only 
not  impair  or  obfcure  the  fenfe,  but  inforced 
it  *.  However,  though  we  cannot,  even  ia 
this  fingle  article  of  arrangement,  come  up 
to  the  beauty  of  antient  compofition,  we 
may  do  3,  great  deal  by  it,  more  than  is- 
commonly  believed. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  by  mixing  our 
words  property,  joining  thofe  of  harih 
fdutld  with  thofe  of  better,  and  polyfyl- 
lables,  where  we  can  find  them,  with  mono- 
fyllables,  we  may  foften,  in  fome  degree, 
the  native  rudenefs  of  our  northern  dialedt  j 
hrid  I  am  not  fure  but  that  fomething  may 
be  itiade  of  the  variety  of  our  accents,  fuch 
as  they  are,  even  in  our  profe  compofition. 
1  have  fhewn  that  our  verfe  is  made  by 
them ;  and,  if  fo,  I  do  not  fee  why  our 
profe  compofition  may  not  be  agreeably  di- 
verfified,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  accent- 
ed and  unaccented,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 

*  Biffert.  3.  annexed  to  vol.  2.  p,  572.  &/*$* 
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Jperly,  loud  and  foft  fyllables ;  (for  the  readet 
muft  always  remember,  that  I  do  n6t  tife  aca 
cent,  in  the  claffical  feitfe  of  the  word,  td 
denote  a  variation  of  tone  upon  the  fyllable;) 
but  we  muft  take  care  not  to  make  vefrfe  of  it^ 
nor  bring  it  even  near  to  verfe.  This  is  as 
great  a  fault  in  our  compofition  as  it  was  rec- 
koned in  the  antient ;  for  our  accents,  like 
their  quantities,  muft  be  fo  mixt  in  the  com-* 
pofition,  and  fo  tittle  aftri&ed  to  rule,  that, 
though  the  effect  of  them  be  felt  even  by 
the  vulgar,  they  are  not  perceived,  except 
by  the  critic*  I  muft  therefore  take  upon 
me  to  condemn  all  that  has  been  written  of 
late  in  the  rhapfody  ftyle,  or  meafured  profe, 
as  it  is  called  by  fome,  where  the  numbers 
£re  fo  apparent,  that  they  are  perceived  .by 
every  body.  It  is  a  ftyle  hobbling  between 
verfe  and  profe,  of  which  I  do  not  approve  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
but  that  thofe  accents  which  make  our 
verfe  would  have  fome  effect  upon  our 
profe,  if  properly  ufed,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  attended  to  by  any- 
body. 

But,  fetting  afide  all  confideration  of  the 
accents,  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
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what  gives fc  a  turn  to  a  fentence,  that  is 
either  pleafiflgto  the  ear,  or  uncouth  and 
difagreeable.  That  this  is  the  cafe  in  high 
compofition,  muft  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  words 
out  of  the  order,  in  which  the  author  has 
placed  them,  and  take  down  the  fentence  in 
the  manner  I  have  taken  down  that  fine 
period  of  Milton,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft  *  ;  by  which 
not  only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  is  loft,  but 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  compofition  flat- 
tened and  enervated.  I  will  give  another 
example  from  the  profe  writings  of  the 
fame  author  :  It  is  the  period  with  which  he 
begins  his  Eiconoclq/Iesy  or  anfwer  to  King 
Charles's  E^cwv  /?*<nAixi?.   It  runs  thu$ : — c  To 

*  defcant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  perfon 
4  fallen  from  fo  high  a  dignity,  who  hath 
€  alfo  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and 

*  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itfelf  a  thing  com- 
c  mendahle,  nor  the  intention  of  this  dif- 

*  courfe  f.f  Now^  let  the  order  of  the  words 

*  See  vol.  2.  p.  358. 

f  I  will  here  add  '  the  fequel  of  this  paffage  :— ? 
«  Neither  was  it  fond  ambition,  or  the  vanity  to  get  a 
'  name,  prefent,  or  with  poiterity,  by  writing  againfl  a 

*  king.  I  never  was  fo  thirfty  after  fame,  nor  fo  defti- 
rtute  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  c$r- 
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be  altered  in  this  manner ;  c  It  is  not  in  it- 
4  felf  a  thing  commendable,  nor  is  it  the 
4  intention  of  this  difcourfe,  %o  defcant  an  the 
4  misfortunes   of  a  perfon  fallen  from  fa 


•  tain  to  attain  it ;  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles 
«  from  their  favourers  by  writing  againft  private  ment 
•as  Henry VIII.  did  againft  Luther:  fat  no  man  ever 

•  gained  much  honour  by  writing  againft  a  king,  a* 
4  not  ufually  meeting  with   that  -force  of  argument  in 

•  fuch    courtly    antagonists,    wjiich    to   convince   might 

•  add  to  his  reputation.  Kings  mod  com.monly?  tho» 
'  itrong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  at  arguments;   as  they 

•  who  ever  have  been  accuftomed,  from  the  cradle,  to  ufe  their 

•  will  o»ly  as  their  right  hand,  their  reafon  pnly  as  thejir 

•  left ;    whence,    unexpectedly  conftrained  to  that  kintf 

•  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adverfaries. 

•  Ncverthelefc*  for  their    fakes,    who,    through  cuftom, 

•  fimplicity,  pr  want  of  better  teaching,  have  not  more 
«  ferroufly  confidered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  name  of 
'  majelty,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings,  as  if  they 

•  bneatiwd  eot  the  fame  breath  with  other  mortal  men, 

•  I  (hall  make  ao  fcruple  to  take  up  (for  it  fecos  to  be 

•  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  this  gaunt- 

•  let,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 
«  commonwealth/ 

This,  I  think,  is  a  fpecimen  of  noble  and  manly  elo- 
quence. For,  not  to  mention  the  weight  of  matter  that  it 
contains,  and  the  high  republican  fpirit  which  animates 
it,  I  alk  thofe  gentlemen,  who  defpkc  the  Greek  and 
Roma*  learning,  and  admire  only  the  French  authors, 
•r  fame  later  Englilh  writers,  that  they  are  pleafed  to 
fet  up  as  models  (for  Milton,  I  know,  they  think  un- 
couth* harfh,  and  pedantic),  whether  they  can  prod  ace 
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*  high  a  4igfcity,  who  hath  alfo  paid  his 

*  frail  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults/ 
Here  the  words  are  hot  only  the  feme,  but 
the  order  likewife  is  preferved,  except  that 
the  firft  and  laft  members  of  the  fentence 
have  changed  their  places.  The  period  al- 
fo is  preferved ;  and  yet  what  a  change 
there  is  in  the  compofition !  How  flat,  in- 
fipid,  and,  as  it  were,  fupine  it  becomes, 
inftead  of  flowing,  rounded,  and  fpirited  ! 
If  we  were  to  change  the  order  further,  it 
would  become  harfh  and  uncouth,  as  well 
as  flat  and  fpiritlefs.  Suppofe,  for  example, 
we  were  to  give  it  this  turn  :   *  It  is  not  in 

*  itfelf  a  commendable  thing,  nor  is  it  of 

*  thisdifcourfe  the  intention,  the  misfortunes 

*  to  defcant  on  of  a  perfon  from  fo  high  a 

*  dignity  fallen,    who   to  nature   and  his 

*  faults  hath  alfo  paid  his  final  debt/  This 
is  Engiifh,  and  fufficiettfly  intelligible  ;  but 
it  is  a  compofition  that  will  offend  every 

any  thing  themfelves,  Or  find  any  thing  in  their  favou- 
rite authors,  which  they  can  fet  againft  this  paflage  in 
Milton,  eitherfor  the  choice  of  the  words,  or  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  the  compofition  ?  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  gauntlet  that  Milton,  for  the  honour  of  antient 
literature,  has  thrown  down  to  thoie  gentlemen,  which 
he  (muft  be  a  bold  man  among  thera  whp  will  venture  to 
fc&e  up. 
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body*.  Yet  we  havefeen,  in  our  time,  a 
whole  work  in  a  tafte  of  compofition  very 
Httle  better ;  I  mean  Gordon's  tranflation 
x>f  Tacitus,  a  work  which  had  once  a  high 


*  Cicero,  in  his  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  has  given  us 
examples,  from  orations  of  his  time,  and  in  his  language, 
to  fhew  how  much  the  fineft  compofition  may  be  fpoiled 
by  a  flight  change  of  the  order  of  the  words.  The  paffage 
is  long  ;  but  it  is  fo  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
will  here  infert  it : — '*  Quantum  autem  fit  apte  dicere, 
experiri  licet,  fi  aut  compofiti  oratoris  bene  ftru&am 
collocationem  diflblvas  permutatione  verborum.  Cor- 
rumpatur  enim  tota  res,  ut  et  hxc  noftra  in  Corneliana, 
€%  deinceps  omnia,  Neque  me  divitia  movent,  qui  bus  om^ 
net j  African**  et  Laligs  multi  venalitii  mercatorefque  fuperd* 
runt*  Immuta  paulum,  ut  fit,  multi  fuperdrunt  mercatores 
venalitiique,  perierit  tota  res:  Et  quae  fequuntur,  JV>- 
que  vcftis,  aut  calatum  aurum,  et  argentum,  quo  noftros  vtteres 
Marcellos  Maximofque  multi  enuchi  e  Syria  jEgyptoque  vice- 
runt.  Verba  permuta  fie,  ut  fit,  Vicerunt  eunuchi  }  Syria 
JEgyptoque*  Adde  tenia  m,  Neque  veto  ornament  a  ifia  vil- 
far  urn,  quibus  Paullum  £f?  L.  Mummium,  qui  rebus  bis  ur- 
bemy  Italiamque  omnem,  rcferferunt,  ab  aliquo  video  pcrfa* 
die  Deliaco  aut  Syro  potuiffe  fuperari.  Fac  ite,  potuiffe  fupe- 
rari  ab  aliquo  Syro  aut  Deliaco  :  Videfne  ut,  ordine  verbo* 
rum  paulum  commutato,  iifdem  verbis,  ftante  fenten- 
ti#,  ad  nihilum  omnia  recidanc,  cum  fint  ex  aptis  diflblu- 
ta?  Aut  fi  alipujus  inconditi  arripias  diffipatam  ali- 
quam  fententiam,  pamque,  ordine  verborum  paullum 
commutato,  in  quad  rum  redigas,  efficiatur  aptum  illud, 
quod  fuerit  an  tea  diffluers,  ac  folutum,  Age,  fumme  de 
Gracchi  apjad  Cenfores  illud,   Abejfe  non  poteft,  quin  ejuf- 
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reputation,  but,  I  think,  is  now  admired,  by. 
no  body.  .This  tranflator  wanted  to  imi- 
tate the  manner  of  his  author,  by  making, 
him  ipe^k  Englijh  fo  uqcouth  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  did  not  know  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  which  are — a  fhort 
disjointed  compofition,  fuch  as  that  of  Se- 
neca, which  Caligula,  wittily  enough,  conw 
pared  to  fand  without  lime  *;  an  affedlation 
of  brevity,  and  of  e^prefling  common  things 
in  an  uncommon  way;  and,  lajily%  a  cer- 
tain point  and  turn,  very  different  from  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. But  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
arrangement,  is  claffical  enough  j  whereas,  a 
ftrange  uncouth  order  of  the  words  is  the 
diftingijifhing  m^rk  of  his  tranflator's  ftyle, 

And  not  only  is  the  high  ftyle  disfigured 
by  an  improper  arrangement,  but  common 
difcourfe.     For  if?  inftead  of  faying,  givq 

dem  hominis  fit  probos  improbare,  qui  improbos  probet. 
Quanto  aptius,  fi  ita  dixiflet,  $>uin  ejufdem  hominis  fit, 
qui  improbos  probet,  probes  improbare  ?  Hoc  mode  dicere 
nemo  unquam  noluit ;  nemoque  potuit,  quin  dixerit; 
qui  autem  aliter  dixerunt,  hop  afiequi  non  potueroritj 
iff*  7C- 

*  Sjiet.  in  CalijF. 
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me  bread,  I  fay,  bread  give  me ;  or  if,  in- 
ftead  dEgive  mefmall  beer,  I  fay,  fmatt  beer, 
or,  beer  finally  give  me,  fuch  an  order  of 
words  makes  the  compofition  of  ill  found, 
affeSed,  and  ridiculous. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  bad* 
But  what  is  the  right  arrangement  in  En- 
glish ?  For  this  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  give 
particular  niles ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be 
worth  the  while  to  attempt  it,  as  a  good  na- 
tural taffce,  without  which  nothing  good  can 
be  done  in  any  art,  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
beft  authors,  will  fufficiently  dired  us.  But 
fome  general  rules  may  be  given.  And^ 
firft,  our  arrangement  muft  be  fuch  as  the 
nature  of  the  language  will  admit,  without 
obfcurity  or  ambiguity;  for  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  that  liberty  of  arrangement  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ufe.  Secondly, 
We  muft  have  regard  not  only  to  fhe  gram- 
mar  of  the  language,  but  to  cuftom;  for  we 
will  not  endure,  in  favour  of  any  author, 
to  have  our  ears  violated  by  a  compofition 
altogether  ftrange  and.unufual.  But  cuf- 
tom allows  a  confiderable  latitude  in  En- 
glifh,  much  more  than  in  French,  and  more 
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ifr  poetry  than  in  profe,  that  befog  one  way 
in  which  our  poetic  ftyle  is  not  improperly 
dif^gtiUhed  from  profe  competition.  Fyr* 
Act,  it  muft  be  as  agreeable  to  the  eaf  a*  it, 
can  be  made  of  fuch  rough  materials  as  we 
^ave  to  work  upon.  Lqftty>  and  what  h 
principal,  k  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  convey  the 
meawng  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  poffible* 

The  fecond  thing  I  mentioned,  by  which 
we  can  vary  the  found  of  our  compofition 
in  Englifii,  is,  by  making  periods.  A  pe-> 
riod  may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain  compre- 
henfion  and  circumfcription  of  words,  in 
whiqh  the  ear  perceives  number  and  mea- 
fiire,  and  a  certain  roundnefs  and  compaft- 
ne&*  fo  as  to  appear  to  have  nothing  redun- 
dant, or  nothing  wanting  *.  As  every  thing 

*  jpicero  has  not  defined  a  period*  bnt  has  tranflated 
the  word  into  Latin  by  many  fynonymous  terms*  He 
calls  it  '  circuitus  ille  orationis,  quern  Graeci  mpojop,  nos 
«  tarn  ambitum,  turn  circuitum,  turn  comprehenfionem, 
•  aut  condnuationem,  aut  circumfcription ejn>  dicimusj' 
Orator  ad M-  Brutum,  c.  6i, 

The  defcription  I  have  given  is  a  paraphrafe  of  Arif* 
totlc's  definition  of  it,  which  is  in  the  following  words ; 

qam^-*™  fwyifio?  ivcrvmnw  I  a  period  is  a  cmpojttnn  tf«mrdtp 

Vol.  III.  F 
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is  beft  iHoftrated  by  its  contrary,  I  would 
ad  vife  a  man,  who  defires  to  know  exa£Uy 
what  a  period  is,  to  ftudy  the  anthorlmen- 
fioncd  above,  I  mean  Tacitus.  For  there, 
inftead  of  round  nefs  and  compa&nefs,  lear- 
ning nothing  to  be  defiderated,  he  wiH  find 
fliort  Sentences,  with  abrupt  cadences,  which 
cheat  the  ear ;  then  let  him  compare  either 
this  harfhnefs  of  Tacitus,  or  the  land  without 
lime  of  Seneca,  with  the  flowing  compofi- 
tion  of  a  Cicero  or  Demofthenes,  and  he 
will  underftand  the  definition  I  have  gi- 


bavinga  beginning  an  J  end  in  itjetf%  and  an  extent /neb  as  eon 
be  comprehended  in  one  view -,  Rhetoric,  lib,  3.^.9-  The  oppo- 
site to  a  period  is  what  he  calls  a^k  u^pm,  which  har 
neither  beginning  nor  end  in  itfelf,  bat  is  only  termi- 
nated by  the  fenfe.  In  this  kind  of  compofition,  the  words 
are  (o  pot  together,  as  tfiat  the  ear  expeds  no  conclu- 
sion ;  and,  tonfeqnentiy,  is  furprifed  when  the  conclnfion 
conies  ;  whereas,  in  a  period,  the  ear  forefees,  as  it  were, 
the  end,  and  is  not  cheated  by  its  coming,  either  too 
Toon,  or  too  late.  This  gives  the  mind  a  certain  percep- 
tion of  number,  meafure,  and  aptnefs  of  parts,  which' 
pleafes  very  much. — The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  it  (hews  very  plainly  the  difference  betwixt  a 
philofopher  who  knows,  and  can  explain  the  reafons  of 
things,  and  an  orator,  who  knows  indeed  the  practice  of 
the  art,  but,  not  being  able  to  define  or  explain  like* 
philoibphcr,  contents  himfelf  with  giving  us  many  words5 
for  the  fame  thing.  .  < 
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ven.  Or,  if  my  reader  is  not  learned,  let 
him  have  recourfe  to  Milton,  and  ftudy  the 
(peeches  in  the  Paradijt  Lqfty  particularly 
thdfe  in  the  fecond  book;  there  he  will  find 
that  fine  period,  in  the  beginning  of  Satan's 
firft  fpeech,  which  I  have  elfewhere  quoted 
and  Commented  upon  *.  And  there  is  another 
in  the  beginning  of  Belial's  fpeech  in  the 
fame  book,'  allb  worthy  of  his  attention.  It 
mas  thus; 

1  mould  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers ! 
As  not  behind  in  hate*  if  what  was  urged, 
Main  reafon  to.perfuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  difluade  me  mod. 

And,  if  he  further  wants  an  example  of  a 
good  period  in  profe,  I  think  the  one  I  have 
given  above,  from  Milton's  Eiconoclaftes, 
may  fuffice.  And  if  he  would  defire  to 
have  here  likewife  a  contraft,  he  may  go  to 
fome  of  the  faftrionable  productions  of  this 
ager  where  he  will  find  a  fhort,  ftnart  cut  of 
ftyle,  imitated  from  Tacitus ;  or,  if  the  imi- 
tator is  not  learned  enough  to  un4erftand 
him,  from  fome  late  French  writers,  very 
cfiffcrent  from  the  compofition  of  Milton, 
aud  other  good  writers  in  Englifh. 

*  VoL  2.  p.  356* 
F    2 
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Periods  are  commonly  divided  into  mes** 
frers,  which,  if  properly  done,  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty,  beeaufe  it  makes  the  variety 
greater.  For  every  combination,  if  thq; 
parts  are  proper,  and  properly  put  together* 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  fimple  thing* 
A  long  period,  therefore,  confifting  of  £e- 
veral  members,  if  it  be  not  immoderately 
long,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  ipoken  in  one 
breath  ;  and  if  the  members  are  aptly  joiji? 
ed,  and  have  each  in  itfelf  a  certain  xound- 
nefs  and  compaclnefs ;  and,  lqftly$  if.  the 
fenfe  be  clear,  and  more  forcibly  conveyed! 
than  it  would  be  in  detached  fenterices, 
the  matter  being  connected  as  well  as  the 
words ;  is  more  beautiful  than  a  fhort  pe-> 
riod.  For  inftances  of  fuch  periods,  I  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  two?  quoted  in  .the 
hote  below,  one  from  Demofthenes,  and 
the  other  from  Cicero  *.  And  the  reader, 
if  he  be  not  learned,  may  be  fatisfied '  witti 

ihofe  that  I  have  already  quoted  from  842- 

■   .vt 

*  Demofthdntfs    begins   his    third    Philippic  th*W  &*± 

bzcuttw  gx.xXY,ffia,*3  9ri§*  uv  $khnnt*cf  a$  5  ryv  upwnp  aroiij* 
euro,  u  fAoto*  vp*h  *Xkx  *a»  t#<;  *ta«?  E*ta»afe~  e&xgi* 
mm  ira/rur,  iv  otf  ort,  <pr,cruiirai¥  yt  wt  («  xa*  fMj  *•!«£» 
two,)     xcti    toym    hu9    teen    v^etrnvr   avow    v^oanxut^  wr«s 
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ton  ;  or,  if  he  dsfirtis  longer  onesi,:  he  will 
find  great  plenty  of  fuch  in  his  controveHial* 
pjrofeiwritkigsu..     '.  ,    ■  ; 


{Ati*    wurrx    %*.    vfaypxrocj    xou    wgonpim9    <£*;,,  &ti    hh*" 

$ptttor*T£    ifw>,X#    jvrf    kgxypdra    if****    ***  .#*   ^ypu*i,    ^»«. 

:  . '....;        :     .....  i      .  '    :     *    i    ?  j;    .  ; 

Cicero  begins  Jii4  cg^tioh  tor  Archias  fbe^poet/ fo  thii 
manner : — *  Si  qiiicj  eft  iij  me  ingenii,  Judices,  quod  fenrio 
q~tram  £t  fcxignoni  i  Wt  fi  qua  exercitatio  dicendi*  hi  qua" 
me,  noa  inJrcioi  Wireaiter  eiTe  verfatum ;  autti:hpj*fce 
rei  ratio  aliqua  ab  optimarum  «rtium  ftudirs,  et,difi:ipU- 
na,  profe&a,  a  qua  ego  nullum  coniiteor  aetatis  meaetem- 
ptw  abiorruitfe ;  earum  rerum  omnium,  vel  in  primis,  hie 
^  taring  iJJ*#um  a.  199  repetere  prqpe  ftio  jure  debet.* 

Cicero's  c^mpofitidn  in  this  exordium  is,  no  doubt,* 
v£ry  £obd;  but  it  has  neither  the  com^>afs  nor  variety  of 
Demofthenes's  period,  which  contains  a  "great  deal  of 
&6re  matter,  and  has  mdre  members;  and  'theTe  more  de„ 
vfrfitfed  byhyperbatOrisand  patehthefes.  '  The  connfeclion 
fti6  'of  *Jie  Several  members  Is  more  Artificially  Varied ;  foi* 
tfroYe  bf  CiceT0*s  period,  all  except  one,  6£gitt  wlth^f,  oi 
Jtojfc*  Tie  Hkiicarnaffian,  $  9.  *vgi  tftfc  lfc«4r*T<j*  Wnifi 
Lo&§iv&  -givwjft  as  J  ait  exam  pie  ^W^fie*  Wam*er  1  of 
ttScydfi»;  hfafiatefiF  b^'iJei&offtames.  *  »ut,  tho'  Thv 
cjttides  be  th4  moft  oDfcure*  oF  kll  ailPtfcbr^bf  any  value; 
iittHhouglt  tfti  cotnjiorition  here  Mfcy'iio^dbubt,  A  great 
deal  of  the  character  of  Thucydides  J  ^  there1  is  not  tW 
leaft  pbfeurity  in  it,  to  a  man  who  underftanda  the  lan« 
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But  aU  periods  muft  not  be  of  the  ftmc 
kind,  but  different  in  different  ftyles.  The 
hiftoric  period,  for  example,  muft  flow  more' 
loofely  than  the  oratorial,  which  fhould  be 
more  aftri€ted,  and,  as  it  were,  contorted. 
For,  as  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  pronun-» 
ciation  in  argument  and  contention  is  differ 
rent  from  what  it  is  in  plain  narrative,  fo 
muft  the  compofition  be.  Thefe  differences 
dre  obferved  and  explained  by  the  antient 
qritiqs,  and  particularly  by.  th?  Halicarna£- 
fian ;  and  to  them  I  refer  for  further  inform^ 
ation  on  this  head  *,         ;n' 


guage.  Ab<1,  I  am  convinced,  that,  as  it  was  fpoken  by 
fiemofth.e  ncs,  it  not  only  filled  and  pleafed  the  *ars 
of  the  hearerst  but  conveyed  to  them  the  fen  time n^ 
which  concludes  it  with  very  much  more  force  than  it; 
could  have  done,  if  it  had  been  frittered  and  broken  down 
into  lh,ort  fentenccs,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus  and  Se- 
neca. I  ftall  only  further  obferve,  upon  this  fipe  period* 
that  there  fy  not  one  metaphor  or  other  trope  Jn,it  j  no-! 
thing  fluniog  or  fplendid  of  any  kind  in  the  words,  but  all 
of  them  common,  and  of  ordinary  ufe — no  futfle  (atcbes\ 
not  even  *  fingle  <ytrhum  decorum  to  ufe  an  exprenlon  of 
Horace  j  yet  (he  compofition  moil  beautiful,  and  the  far- 
theft  in  the  world  from,  J>eing  vulgar  or  tpvi^l— Xaninn^ 

*  See  pionyfius's  Treatifes  on,  Tbucydidu  and  J)tmofthtnH% 
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'  Further^:  In  fortife  kinds  of  compofition 
periods  are  ndt  at  all  proper  j  as  in  the  epif-* 
tolary  and  the  fkmiliar  ftyle,  yrhere  the  beft  * 
compbfed  periods  would  offend  a  man  t)F 
correQrtafte;     And  in  no  kind  of  compofi- 
tidii  mtift  all  be  periodized  ;  for  that  woukT 
iftake  the  ftyle  too  uniform,  wanting  that 
Variety  which,  -as  I  have  faid,  is  the*  chief 
beauty  of  all  the*  works  of  art ;  and,  befides,' 
the  feftfe  .might  ofteA  be   injured   by  it/ 
Ther^   /teoold    therefore*    be    thrown   in 
among  the  periods,  now  and  thon,fome  fh6rf 
commatic  fentences,  as  the  Greek  matters  of 
the  art  call  them,   fuch  as  interrogations, 
to  raife  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  the 
hearer  j   or  even  fome  things  in  the  argu(| 
ment  or  narrative,  which  may  have  a  bet- 
ter  effe<3:   ftanding    by   themfelves,    than 
thrown  into  a  period  with  other  things  j 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  tafte  and  judgment, 
which  cannot  be  dire&ed  by  pny  rule. 

And  thus  I  hare  finifhed  what  I  have 
to  fay  of  compofition,  with  refpedt  to  the 
found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  which 
no  good  compofer  will  negle£t  j  for,  through 

F4 
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the  ear,  the  mind  is  not  a  little  afte&ed, 
even  of  the  bed  judges.  And,  as  to  the 
people,  they  may  be  (aid  to  be  led  by  the 
tars.  And,  accordingly,  the  ftatue  of  the 
Galic  Hercules,  who,  it  feems,  was  their 
god  of  eloquence,  was  reprefented,  as  Lu- 
cian  defcribes  him,  drawing  the  multitude 
after  him  by  a  chain,  which  readied  from 
his  mouth  to  their  ears*. — In  the  next  chap* 
ter,  I  am  to  treat  of  the  fccond  way,  accord- 
ing to  my  divifion,  by  which  'compofitkm 
Is  varied,  tuu  figured  conftru&ioa* 

♦  UcUirt  TwMift  of  ike  fefe  fir*** 
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ttl  A  P.    vi. 

Of  figures  offyntax. — The  £lti0s.~TbePa~ 
rentbefis. — -Repetition.'^Pdronofnqfin.-*** 
Like  endings. — PaYifoJiSi-~tn  cohfequence.— 
Foreign  idioms. — A  figure  of  Milton  with* 
out  emmple.-^Tranpofition  of  words. 

THE  ornaments  of  Ipeecb,  of  whidi 
I  aiti  now  to  treat,  are,  in  the  laiw 
guage  of  antieflt  criticifm,  called  figures,  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  tropes,  whkK  are  im- 
mutations  of  fingle  words,  But  we,  who 
do  not  diftingulfh  fb  nicely,  call  by  the 
name  of  figure  every  mode  of  ekpreffiotv 
differeht  from  the  common,  whether  rela- 
tive td  finite  word*,  or  the  compofitioa  of 
them. 

The  figures  of  conftrudlon,  which  ar«. 
the  fubjed  of  this  chapter,  although  they 
be  treated  of  iA  our  common  grammars, 
do   not    properly   belong  to  the   graov* 
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matical  art,  not  being  neceflary  to  lan- 
guage, but  ornamental,  like  every  thing 
elfe'  we  call  figttryes  o£  ip$ech ;  and  many  of 
them  are  fo  far  from  being  according  to  the 
grammatical  xijles.  of  fy  ntax,  that  they  are, 
exceptions  or  deviations  from  thofe  rules; 
and  all  of  them  archways  of  fpeaking  uqu- 
iual  and  different  from  plain  'grammatical 

ipeech. 

•.-.  ■  — -.'- .    ' .    .    \> 

In  languages,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, fo  mych.morc  a#ifjcj&rJt|if^our$£  itrh\ 
evident  tfyat  there  m^ft  be  many  ■  more 
figures  of  this;kind^  For  the  rules  -of,  then;, 
fynta*  being  move  varipi^,  piuft  necefTarily 
aidmit  of  fno$$  expepliqns/afid  more  way*  of 
throwing r  the  ftyie  out  of  common  idiom ; 
io  that  in, t^  refp£&,.£&  well  as  ine^ry 
oth?r,  tbeyrQpul4  4iver/ify  an4  adorn  tfcefr 
ftyle  more  tluya  we>can  dQ ,?.  ,  But,  as  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  of  ornaments  of  ipeech,^ 

*  I  will  give  but  one  exainple  of  jhis,  taken  from  the  ufe 

of  genders,  which  the  Greeks  have,  and  we  have  not.    By 

changing  thefe,  $ey  varied  their  corapofitiod,  without  i* 

the  leaft  obfcuring  the  fenfe.     Thus?  when  Hel$n  fays  tQ 

Telem^chus  in  the  Odyfley, 

'  'l 

&Vff»  tm  xai  §yv9  rt&w  f&*9  iwl  $i>i*y*9 
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that  will  apply  to  the  learned  languages 
alone,  I  fhaU  mention,  only  fuch  figures 
of  this  kind  as  will  apply  equally  to  thofo 
languages  and  to  ours ;  and  I  'mil  begin 
with  a  well  known  one,  viz.  eUipjts^  which 

%p  changes  the  gender  from  the  word  to  the  peifon* 
which  makes  a  competition  very  different  from  the  com-* 
mon ;  arid  yet  the  fenfe  is  not  at  all  obfeure  or  ambiguous, 
but  rather  more  perfpicuous,  by  {hewing  that  the  child 
waa  a  maje.  Of  the  fame,  kind  is  what  Pione  fays  to 
Venus,  in  the  Jliad  j 

Irkewife  what  is  faid  of  the  ghoft  of;Tirefias  in  the 
Qdyfley, 

■      '    ■■■jfrft  >*  fan  ?v%r>  Qn&eun  Tt^\aiocdt 

Arid  there  b  a  paflhge  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  where  Hornet 
twice  changes  the  gender.  It  is  that  fine  fhnile  of ,  the) 
birds,  to  which  he  compares  the  Grecian  hoft,  when 
they  crowded  from  their  fhips  to  be  drawn  up  in  ba,tUf 
againfl the  Trojans: 

Kbayyifioi  a-goxadt tyrrv v,  apa%ot,yth  h  rt  toifuw* 

where,  from  the  neuter  word  •&«*,  he  goes  to  the  feminine 
dyateofjLtvcu,  agreeing  with  tyw0«ft  and  returns  again  to  th* 
neuter,  in  the  participle  vfoxcc^onuu 
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is,  when  one  or  more  words  are  Wanting, 
that,  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  are  required 
to  complete  the  fenfe.  Examples  of  it  are 
fo  comn&Of*  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  I  need 
not  <|uote  them*  It  is  not  fo  common  xn- 
our  language,  any  more  than  in  other  mo- 
dern languages.  But  I  triil  give  one  or  two 
examples  of  it  from  our  great  Milton,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  imita- 
tion of  French  authors  amdng  us,  nor  of  any 
other,  except  the  great  antieitt  atithdfs,  arid 
of  the  Greek  taore  than  the  Roman,  who 
were  themfelyes  confidered  only  as  imita- 
tors. The  authors,  therefore,  of  that  age 
endeavoured  to  bring. our  language  as  near 
to  this  claffical  ftandard  as  poffible,  and  par- 
ticularly Milton,  from  whom  I  am  to  take 
my  exAirijpIes*.     Thire  IS  otie  paflage  that 


r 


*  Tbii  author  I  have  frequently  mentioned  before 
find  ffull,  in  the  fequel,  quote  him  oftener  than  any 
Other  Englifli  writer,  becaufe  I  confider  hint  as  the  beft 
ftnodard  for  ityle,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  fpefech,  that 
wf  Have  In  Our  language.  He  was  a  Angular  man  in 
|Mfi  rtfpify  that  he  had  as  much  original  genius  as  any 
in  in,  *muY  at  the  fame  time,  more  learning  than  per- 
haps any,  even  of  that  learned  age  in  which  he  lived* 
J  <».  \\  appears  from  his  writings,  jboth  in  profe  and 
vnu>,    und  particularly  from  his   little  traQate  upop 
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furnkh.es  two  examples  of  the  eUipfis*  tt 
is  wftere  Aflaro,  taking  leave  of  the  angeJf 

Sinpe  to  part, 
Go  heavenly  gaeft,  xtherial  meu*engef, 
•  Sent  -from  whbfe  ibvereign  goodneis  I  adore. 

v  boojr  8*  v,  6^f  4 

'education,  that  his  cowfe  oFAudy  had  .taken  in  the  wholaf 
circle  .of  human  knowledge.  His  pqetic  genius  appeared 
very  early,  .both  in  Latin  and  Englifh;  and  there  is  an 
elegiac  epiftte  of  his  in  Latin,  written,  as  it  is  fuppo&d, 
when  he  was  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  to  his 
companion  Carolus  Diodati,  who,  it  feenis,  had  pre/fed 
hjm  much  to  leave  London,  where  he  was  then  refiding, 
and  return  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  Educated,  which  I  will  venture  to  fet  againft  any 
thing  of  the  elegiac  kind  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  or  even  in 
TibuHus.  I  £ha.U  only  quote  four  verfes  of  it,  which  will 
give  the  reader  fomc  rafte  of  the  whole.  It  is  where  he 
fpeaks  of  his  refidence  in  London,  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  * 

Me  tenet  urbs,  reflua  quam  Tamefit  alluk  unda; 

Meque,  nee  invitum,  patria  dulcis  habet. 
O  utinam  vates  nunquam  graviora  tuliffct, 

Ille  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro  1 

There  can  be  nothing,  I  think,  £*er  of  the  elegiac  ki&& 
than  in  thefe  lines*  In  lie  firft,  London  is  mp&  beautK 
fufly  atdpoeticaHydefcribed,  by  the  circumftance  of  jta 
being  waflied  *by  the  t gftuent  iiwater  of  thp  Thames, 
The  fecund  line  has  the  proper  cadence*,  ajs.  well  as  turn. 
of  expreffion  of  this  kind,  of  ver,fe,;  ^4; the  cw?  4aA  lines, 
for  the  vibganca.of  the  Xouipafttion,  :aftji  fhe  fweetn/tfs 
4t  A**«rfrfcation,  are  Jiairfly  tft  b^watojtfd  in,  Latin, 
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In  the  firft  wemuft  fupply,  //  is  necejfary\ 
fo  that  the  foil  phrafe  is,  Jince  to  pari  is  nc± 
ceJTary*  Thk  ls  an  ellipfis  common  endiigM 
in  Greek,  where  the  word  &i,  fignifying  it 
muft  &r,  is  underftood*  The  other  is  the 
ellipfis  of  the  pronoun  hint;  fo  that  the  com- 
plete phrafe  is,  fent  from  bimy  wbofe  good- 
nefs  I  adore.  There  is  another  of  the  fame 
kind,  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  to  his  mufe, 

or  in  any  other  language.  It  is  pfeafant,  I  think,  to  ob- 
ferre  this  great  genius  *  teneris  juvenefcens  verfibus,'  to 
life  an  expreffion  of  Horace,  wantoning  in  the  foft  ele- 
giac, playing  with  fable  and  mythology,  as  he  does  in 
thofe  Latin  poems ;  and,  by  this  exercife  of  his  young 
mufe,  preluding  to  his  great  work,  which  he  executed  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  age, 

*  Long  chufing  and  beginning  late  ;' 

I  mean  his  Paraiife  Loft.  To  his  other  accomplifhments, 
he  joined  the  advantage  of  travelling,  and  in  a  country 
which  was  then  the  feat  of  arts  and  fcicnces ;  I  mean  Italy, 
where  it  appears  that  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy 
ef  the  Italian  authors,  particularly  the  poets.  And  his  mule 
exercifed  herfelf  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Englifh.  And  though  his  genius  was  fo  early, 
and  even  what  may  be  called  premature ;  yet  it  did  now 
like  other  things  that  grow  haftily,  decline  foon.  For, 
at  the  age  of  fixty-two,  when,  befides  hit  blindnefs,  and 
the  fafirmitief  accompanying  fo  advanced  a  period  of 
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<    -So  fail  not  thou,  twho  thee  implores.  *       B.  7.  v*  38. 

It -is' like  that  of  the  word  Ula  i*  Virgil, 
where  he  fays, 

Canto  qua;  folitus,  fi  quando  armenta  vocaret.    Eel.  2* 

Milton  has  fometimes  left  out  the  fign  -of 
the  infinitive  mood,  viz.  the  particle  to9 
where  lie  thought  it  would  occafion  no  am- 
biguity ;  as  where  he  makes  Ueefcebub  fay, 
in  the  council  of  the  devils,  that,  by,  getting 
ppflfpflion  of  this  earth,  they  would  be  lifted 
up  nearer  to  their  antient  feat: 


•Perhaps  in  view 


£f  thofe  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring 

arms, 
In  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.—— 

unlefs  we  fhould  chufe  to  underftand  chance 
there  as  an  adverb,  of  the  fame  fignification 
with  perhaps. 

i 

life,  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  party,  and,  as  b* 
himfelf  has  faid, 

—Fallen  on  evil  days,  and  evil  tongues; 
With  dangers  and  with  darknefs  compafs'd  round, 
And  folitude.  I 

He  write  the  Samp/on  Agvniftts,  the  laft  and  the  mot 
faultlefs,  in  my  judgment,  of  all  his  poetical  works,  if; 
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But  there  is  another  example  where  there 
can  be  aft  doubt  of  th?  cllipfis.  Iti^wJ^ere 
he  fays, 

— ^--ChjippJans  bold 
Woot  ride  in  anned      ■    ■        Bode  I.  r.  764. 

in  place  of  wont  to  ride. 

Another  cilipfis,  in  the  fitmc  author,  is  to 
be  found,  book  10.  v.  157. 

So  having  fatd,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  /w- 

where  words  are  underftood  ;   an  dlipfis 
very  common  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.1 

There  is  another  figure  of  conftru&km, 
very  common  m  antient  authors,  which  we 
call  parenthefiS)  by  which  a  whole  ipembejr 
pf  a  fei>tence  often  is  thrown  in,  that  is  not 
conftrued  with  the  reft  of  the  fentence  ;  fo 
that  it  might  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  fenfe 
and  fyntax  be  complete.      Some  of  our 

Aft  the  fined*  And  his  poetic  genius  was  as  extenfire  as 
it  was  lading ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  he  excels 
moft  in  the  heroic,  the  tragic,  the  elegiac,  the  lyric,  the 
paftoral,  or  the  anacreontic.  Of  this  laft  kind  is  a  great 
part  of  the  Comas,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  fcenes 
of  feftirky,  jdlhy  and  riotous  mirth,  as  well  as  for  the 
aobkft  (eauments  of  vif  toe. 
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modern  fmatterers  in  cfiticifm  condemn  this 
figure,  as  interrupting  the  connection,  and 
obfeuring  the  fenfe.  But  the  great  antient 
writers  judged  othefwife.  I  took  occafion^ 
in  the  preceeding  volume  *,  to  quote  a  re- 
markable one  of  Virgil,  in  the  firft  Georgia 
beginning  with  this  verfe, 

Quicquid  eris  (nam  tc  nee  fperent  Tartara  regem,  &c.) 

There  is  one  in  Homer,  which  may  be  feen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  f .  Horace  be- 
gins an  ode  with  one  of  them  j  it  is  the 
eleventh  of  the  third  book. 

Mercuri,  (nam  te  docilis  magiflro    • 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo) 
Tuque,  Teftudo,  refonare  feptem 
Callida  nervis. 

And  there  is  one  in  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
fourth  book  fo  long,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  digreflion.  And,  that  we  may  not  think 
this  a  poetical  licence,  the  profe  writers  ufe 
this  figure  as  often  as  the  poets,  and  parti- 

*  See  Differt.  3.  annexed  to  vol.  l.  p.  561,  and  562. 


—  AgytiM  h  (Aty    l*X09  (*f*P*  '*  "M 


Xaff&xXio»  xQ9a>@r0-x9  otiaarvm  im     A^ocim) 

Mi/9o»  iwa,wri(r*rr$q  QSwrvw  Owoic.  II.  2.  V.  333* 
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cularly  Demofthenes  is  full  of  it,  having 
foraetimes  parenthefes  within  parenthefes  *, 
which,  by  his  great  art  of  pronunciation, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  the  fkill  to  make  not 
only  intelligible,  but  even  agreeable  to  hi* 
hearers. 

Milton  in  this,  as  in  othqr  things,  fol- 
lowed the  tafte  and  judgment  of  the  an- 
tients,  thinking  that  he  could  not  vary  his 
compofition  fufficiently,  nor  fometimes  con- 
vey the  fenfe  fo  forcibly  as  he  would  wifh, 
without  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  According- 
ly, he  has  ufed  it  very  much,  more  than, 
I  believe,  has  been  commonly  obferved,  of 


•  The  Halicarnaflian  in  his  Treatife,  mp  Tn?  ^hctmc^ 
A»fAo<r9£v«?  hwoTvros,  cap,  9.  /.  275.  has  given,  from  the 
oration  againft  Midias,  an  example  of  this,  which  he  has 
explained  at  great  length.  The  words  of  Demofthenes 
are,  s/xoi  <5i  0?  (Urt  tk,  u  A0i5*ato»,  Patera*  toft&eu  (acuhcu> 
Ifjuunx  yccp  ivus  inv  virip  &v»ot[Aif  r)  nom>)  uri  xcu  p*tonf4t«») 
XW<«  vwtriv.  This  is  as  remote  from  what  the  Hali- 
carnaflian calls  Iv&hu  iffWHx,  or  plain  fpeech,  and  as 
much  i|nXXay/btiyov  and  iroXwTiOKot  as  almoft  any  thing  ta 
be  found  in  Thucydides ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  con- 
ceive, how  his  pronunciation  might  make  it  not  only  in- 
telligible, but  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  and 
perhaps  convey  the  meaning  more  forcibly  than  he  could 
have  done  otherwife. 
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which  I  have  elfewhere  *  given  an  inftance, 
in  that  fine  paflage  of  the  fecond  book, 
whejre  he  defcribes  Belial  rifing  to  fpeak* 
And,  as  Horace  begins  an  ode  with  a  pa- 
renthefis,  fo  he  begins  Satan's  fpeech,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  book,  with  one, 
and  a  very  long  one  too,  in  this  manner : 

Powers  and  dominions.  Deities  of  heaven  ! 
(For  fince  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  tho*  opprefs'd  and  fallen, 
I  give  not  heaven  for  loft  :  From  this  defcent 
Crieftiai  virtues  rifing,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall, 
And  truft  themfelves  to  fear  no  fecond  fate) 
Me  tho*  juft  right,  and  the  nxt  laws  of  heaven,  Sec. 

I  will  give  one  other  inftance  from  Mil^ 
ton  of  a  parenthefis,  which  I  think  very 
beautiful.  It  is  in  the  Comus,  where  the 
younger  brother,  fpeaking  of  the  fituatiqn 
of  his  fitter,  fays, 

I  do  not  think  my  filler  fo  to  feefc, 
Or  (6  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 
And  the  fweet  peace  that  goodnefs  bofoms  ever, 
As  that  the  fingle  want  of  light  or  noife 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  truft  ihe  is  not) 
Should  ftir  the  conftant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  mifbecoming  plight. 

*  See  Diflert.  3.  vol.  2.  p.  561. 

G  2 
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Thfe  tohole  paflage  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful;  but  what  I  praife  in  the  parenthefis 
is,    the    pathos  and  concern  for  his  filler 
that  it  expreffes.       For  every  parenthefis 
fhouid  contain  matter  of  weight ;  and,  if  it 
throws  in  fome  paflion  or  feeling  into  the 
idifcourfe,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  becaufe 
it  furnifhes  the  fpeaker  with  a  proper  oc- 
cafion  to  vary  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which 
ought  always   to   be  done   in  fpeaking   a 
parenthefis,    but  is  never  more    properly 
done  than  when  fome  paflion  is  to  be  ex- 
preffed.     And  we  may  obferve  here,  that 
there  ought  to   be  two  variations  of  the 
voice  in  fpeaking  this  parenthefis.      The 
firft  is  that  tone  which  we  ufe  when  we 
mean  to  qualify  or  reftrift  any  thing  that 
toe  have  faid  before.    With  this  tone  fhouid 
be  pronounced,   not  being  in  danger ;  and 
the  fecond  member,    as  I  trufi  Jhe  is  not, 
fhouid  be    pronounced  with  that  pathetic 
tone  in  which  we  earneftly  hope  or  pray 
for  any  thing.      The  parenthefis   in    De- 
mofthenes,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note, 
though  it  be,  as  I  have  faid,  a  parenthefis 
toithia  a  parenthefis,  which  is  a  mode  of 
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compofition  that  is  generally  very  much 
condemned ;  yet,  if  pronounced  with  fuch 
proper  variations  of  tone,  as  the  fenfe  not 
only  admits,  but  requires,  it  would  convey 
the  meaning  both  clearly  and  emphatically, 
and  would,  at  the  fame  time,  very  much 
pleafe  the  ear.  But,  though  fuch  variations 
of  the  voice  be  very  agreeable,  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  great  fault  in  fpeaking,  and  a  common 
player-trick,  to  vary  the  voice  for  the  plea- 
fare  of  the  ear  merely,  without  the  fenfe 
requiring  it.  The  common  reafon  given  for 
it  is,  to  avoid  monotony  ;  but,  if  the  com- 
pofition be  good,  there  will  be  variety 
enough  in  the  matter  to  furnifh  oecafion  for 
a  fuffip  ient  variation  of  the  voice.  And,  if 
ever  there  fhould  be  a  monotony  continued 
for  fome  time,  it  would  offend  a  good  judge 
Igfs  than  an  affe&ed  change  of  the  voice. 

Though  compofition,  in  order  to  be 
beautiful,  muft  be  various,  it  ought  not  to 
be  like  Mr.  Bayes's  play,  where  no  one 
thing  was  to  be  like  another  *  j  but  there 

*  *  Becaufe  I  would  not/  fays  Mr.  Bayes,  *  have  any  one 
4  thing  in  this  play  like  another ;  as  I  began  the  lad  aft 
'  with  a  funeral,  I  begin  this  with  a  dance/  RtbearM, 

G.3 
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fliould  be  fimilarity,  as  \rell  as  cliverfity* 
There  are,  therefore,  certain  figures,  the 
beauty  of  which  confifts  in  the  words  hay- 
ing a  refemblance  to  one  another.  The 
firft  of  this  kind  I  fhall  mention,  is  repcti* 
tion%  of  which  there  is  a ;  remarkable  in- 
ftance  in  Homer,  where  he  mentions  Nt- 
reus  in  his  catalogue.  This  Nireus  wns 
but  a  poor  warrior.  He  brougbt»  to  Troy1 
no  more  than  three  ihips,  the  fmalleft  num- 
ber that  followed  any  of  the  Greek  leaders. 

I  do  not  knew  any  piece,  antient  or  modern,  in  which 
a  falfe  tafte  of  writing  is  better  ridiculed  than  in  the 
Rehearfel.  It  is  a  piece  that,  1  believe,  is  (tngnl&t  fcf 
the  kind  ;  for,  though  the  ridicule  of  the  bombaft  of 
tragedy  was  a  fpecies  of  wit  much  in  ufe  among  the 
antient  comic  writers,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  *  whole? 
piece  of  that  fort  was  written  by  any  of  them  ;  at  leaft, 
no  fuch  piece  has  come  down  to  us.  But,  if  fuch  a 
piece  had  been  preserved,  there  is  a  humorous  circmn- 
fiance  in  the  Rebearfal,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  the 
invention  of  the  author.  The  circumftance  I  mean  is, 
that  of  making  Mr.  Bayes  the  fpeclator  of  his  own  play, 
with  two  other  fpe£Utors,  one  of  whom  flatters  him, 
and  tHe  other  contradicts  and  finds  fault  with  him  j— the 
way,  of  all  others,  the  moft  proper  to  make  a  fool  fhow 
hirafelf.  As  falfe  tafte  never  can  be  truly  ridiculed  but  by 
one  who  has  himfelf  a  good  tafte,  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  in  this  piece,  has  fhewn  that  he  was  as  good  a  critic, 
and  had  as  correct  a  tafte  in  writing,  as  perhaps  any  nun 
that  ever  was  in  England, 
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But,  as  he  was  a  very  handfome  man, 
and  the  exa&nefs  of  Homer's  catalogue, 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  taken  from  fome 
written  monument  then  extant,  required 
that  he  fhould  be  mentioned  among  the 
other  commanders  ;  in  ordep  to  give  him 
fome  kind  of  heroic  dignity,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  adorn  his  verfe,  he  has  named 
him  thrice  in  three  verfes,  and  in  the  fame 
place,  viz.  at  the  head  of  each  verfe*, 
which  makes  the  figure  affume  the  name 
xfiiiroivctcpopx,  in  Greek  f  •  This  is  a  common 
figure  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
competition-  It  gives  not  only  a  beauty  to 
the  flyle,  when  difcreetly  and  properly  ufed, 
but  a  great  pathos,  as  in  thefe  fine  lines  of 
Virgil  ; 

Te,  dulcis  conjux,  te  folo  in  littore  fecum# 
Te  veniente  die,  tc  decedente  caaebat. 

And  I  remember  a  paffage  in  Milton  where 
it  has  the  fame  effect       It  is  in  the  fecond 

*  N»£it/$  £  dp  ovpurfyn  iyvt  rgng  m*q  itcat{9 
Ntp«$  AyTuuqq  fl*  u>o$,  XctfOTToto  r  dvukroi. 
Ni$8t/$,  of  «aM*ros  imp  vtfo  Ifeoy  n'xOi, 
Tuv  a^w  &**auv,  fjur  apvyuowt,  n*)Xeju>*.     V.  67 1. 

f  Sec  the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted. 

G4 
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book,  where  Beelzebub,  fpeaking  of  the 
difturbance  that  the  fall  of  man  would  give 
to  the  Almighty,  lays, 


-  his  darling  fon.s 


Hurled  headlong  to  partake  with  as,  fliall  curfe 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  blifs, 
Faded  fo  foonf- — 

And  there  is  another  paffage  in  the  feventh 
book,  where  the  repetition  is  of  more  words, 
and  the  pathos  ft  ill  greater  ; 

——Tho'  fallen  on  evil  days, 


On  evil  days  tho'  fallen,  and  evil  tongues, 

In  darknefs,  and  with  dangers  compafs'd  round, 

And  folitude,  &cf  v.  s$. 

Befides  pathos,  it  expreffes  alfo  vehe- 
mence of  contention,  and  is  properly  ufed 
when  we  want  to  inforce  any  thing  very 
ftrongly.  It  is,  therefore,  a  figure  very 
proper  for  rhetorical  compofition  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  much  ufed  by  the  orators,  an,d 
particularly  by  Ciqero ;  but  he  fometimes  ufes 
it,  as  well  as  other  figures,  intemperately,  as 
in  the  oration  pro  Archia  poeta^  c.  6.  where 
there  is  this  paffage  :  *  Quare  quis  tandem 

*  me  repyehendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  fuc- 

*  cenfeat,   fi,  quantum   casteris  ad  fuas  res 
«  ebeundas,   quantum  ad  feftps  dies  ludo-» 
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s*  rum  celebrandos;  quantum  ad  alias  vo- 

*  luptates,  et  ad  ipfam    requiem  animi  et 

*  corporis   conceditur   temporis  ;  quantum 
c  alii  tribuunt  tempeftivis  conviviis  ;  quan- 

*  turn  denique  aleae,  quantum  pilae;  tan- 
'  turn  mihi  egomet  ad  haec  ftudia  recolen- 

*  da  fumpfero.'  .  Here  he  dwells  much  too 
long  upon  the  word  quantum,  even  though 
there  were  any  pathos  to  be  exprefled,  or 
vehemence  of  contention.  But  the  fubjeft 
admits  of  neither.  For  he  is  talking  of  his 
own  application  to  ftudy,  very  commend- 
able indeed,  but  which  had  no  relation  to 
the  queftion  in  hand,  whether  or  not  Archias 
was  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  it  is  one  of  thofe 
digreffions  of  vanity,  in  which  Cicero  in- 
dulges hxmfelf  much  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions, and,  indeed,  in  almoft  all  his  writings. 
Demofthenes  ufes  this  figure  too,  but  much 
more  fparingly,  and  never  but  with  a  ftridt 
regard  to  decorum  and  propriety.  And,  I 
think,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  of  his  orations,  one  example  of 
fuch  a  tedious  and  unmeaning  repetition. 
I  doubt  not,  however,  but  that  Cicero  would 
be  much  applauded  and  clapped  (fo  the  Ro- 
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mans  praifed  their  orators)  for  this  whole 
fentence,  divided  into  members,  all  begin- 
ning with  the  fame  word,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fame  length,  and  of  the  fame 
ftru&ure  and  form  of  compofition.  This 
kind  of  concinnity,  or  firettinefs,  as  we  may- 
call  it,  would  be  very  much  admired  by 
men  who  had  formed  their  tafte  of  fpeak- 
ing  upon  the  pra£tice  of  the  fchools  of  de- 
clamation then  in  Rome,  in  which  Latin 
rhetoricians  were  the  teachers,  who,  as  Ci- 
cero himfelf  confefles*,  were  not  comparable 
to  the  Greek  matters  :  But,  I  am  perfuaded, 
it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Athens, 
not  even  in  an  epidi&ic  pration,  Ijpoken 
merely  for  the  pleafure  and  entertainment 
of  the  hearers ;  much  lefs  iri  a  pleading,  or 
Ipeech  of  bufinefs. 

A-kin  to  this  figure,  is  one  called  in 
Greek  7r&govopx<noi9  by  which  words  of  like 
found,  and  fometimes  the  fame  word  re- 
peated, are  thrown  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a  jingle,  not  unpleafant  to  the  ear,  if  ipa- 
ringly  and  properly  ufed  :  For  it  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  without  a  reafon ;  and  the  reafon 

*  JJiut.  p.  357.  432.  Edit.  Lambiu* 
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comtiionly  is  to  affirm  or  deny  a  thing 
ftrongly.     Thus  Homer  fays, 

*0*^i  ya^  ah  Agtarro?  vtoq9  xgartgos  Avuovgyoi  **  &C. 

meaning  to  affirm  ftrongly  that  this  Lycur- 
gus  did  not  live  long  after  contending  with 
the  gods,  Plato  has  ufed  it  often,  but 
fometimes,  I  think,  intemperatelyf .  In 
Englifh  it  has  a  good  efFedt  both  in  profe 
and  merfei  when  it  falls  in  naturally,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  ftudioufly  fought  ; 
it  is  called,  I  obferve,  alliteration  by  fome 
Englifh  critics  ;  and  it  no  doubt  pleafes  the 
ear,  by  making  the  words  run  glibly,  or, 
as  Shakefpeafe  exprefTes  it,  trippingly  off 
the  tongue. 

There  is  another    figure  of  likenefs  or 
fimilarity,  well  known,  and  but  too  much 

•  Iliad  6.  v.  30. 

f  The  Halicarnaffian  has  taken  notice  of  one  paflage 
of  this  kind  in  his  imrafwt  Aoyo?.      It  is  in  thefe  words  : 

m   hiJca,    xou    m^uroi9    xou     vrarov9    xeu     h<»    warroq,    ircia** 

&n$TVq    Wjoflt/fUOtir    *tt£atf§*     lx£i9'    &*0n*    H&tiC    VFtfi    *?$    hlVQm 

tuto?  to  AD/»«rOiwr« ;  t.  26.  Edit.  Hud/on.  And,  eVen  in 
his  philofophical  reafonings,  there  is  often  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  jingle* 
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pra&ifed  among  us  ;  I  mean  the  figure 
of  like  endings,  by  which  verfes  or  half 
verfes,  fentences,  or  members  of  fentences, 
are  terminated  by  the  fame  fyllables,  one 
or  more.  This  figure  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Homer,  and  often  by  the  Greek  orators,  e- 
fpecially  in  their  epididic  orations  j  and,  when 
Iparingly  and  properly  ufed,  is  no  doubt  an 
ornament   of  ftyle  *.      We  always  avoid 

*  Homer,  I  obferve,  ufes  it,  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
make  his  verfe  very  fweet  and  Rowing,  as  in  his  fimilies, 
which  are  the  moil  ornamented  parts  of  his  poem.  Thus, 
in  the  firft  fimile  of  the  Iliad,  he  has  even  double  rhymes 
concluding  the  verfe. 

HtJri  !0yi«  tin  (AiXicro-ctcot  uSrtocw, 

nir«»j?  uc  yhaQvfynq  oust  vtov  i^o/xwamw*  Il»  2.   V.  87* 

But  the  rhymes  of  his  hemiftichs  are  more  common,  as 
in  the  funile  of  the  nightingale  in  the  OdyfTey, 

JvaAom  auXneru,  sagos  >*<>*  Irapsvcio, 
As^swk  h  vriTa.Xoij'i  ttadtfyfABvyi  ifvimow* 

And,  in  his  defcription  of  heaven,  in  the  fame  work, 

OuXt/fMro^f,  odi  (pctcn  Oswv  s$oq  arfa.7u$  am 
YIstttcctui  awp«Xo?>  Xst/xt)  ^  wnck^ofAw  «*yX»j. 

But,  in  other  places,  where  there  is  neither  fimile  no* 
defcription,  he  has  avoided  fuch  rhymes,  as  his  com- 
mentators have  obferved,  when  he  might  have  had  them. 
As  the  Latins  have  not  fuch  fweet  tenninatipns,  they  do 
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it  in  profe,  having  got,  as  it  would  feem,  a 
forfeit  of  it  in  verfe. 

Another  of  this  kind  is  what  is  called  in 
Greek  Trupia-coa-i^  when  the  words  in  different 
fentences,  or  different  members  of  the  fame 
fentence,  anfwer  exa&ly  to  one  another, 
being  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  in  the  fame 
cafe  or  tenfe,  if  declineable,  and  occupying 
the  fame  place  in  the  fentence.  And,  in 
general,  I  comprehend  under  this  figure 
every  fimikrity  in  thecompolition,  by  which 
like  is  referred  to  like,  oppofite  to  oppofite, 
and  the  cadence  of  different  fentences,  or 
different  members  of  the  fame  fentence,  is 
made  the  fame.  This  alfo  pleafes  the 
ear,  if  not  ufed  to  fatiety  ;  and  it  is  a 
beauty  of  didtion   likewife  not  unknown 

not  ufe  this  ornament  in  their  verCc ;  for  their  orum  an<i 
arum  have  but  a  difagreeable  found,  compared  with  the 
*»  or  *m9  the  oto  or  the  o«n  of  the  Greeks.  I  hold,  there- 
fore, fuch  rhymes  to  be  a  fault  in  Latin  verfe,  as  in  that  of 
Horace, 

*  Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prifca  virorum/ 

which,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  not  ftudied  by  Horace ;  but 
he  let  it  pafs,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  follow  his, 
own  precept,  and 

»'  incudi  reddere  verfum. 
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to  Homef  *.  It  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Greek  orators,  and  more  ftill  by  Qcero. 
In  bis  oration  pro  Sexto  Rofcio  Ameri- 
no,  fpeaking  of  the  punifhment  of  parri- 

*  He  lays, 
And  again. 

The  mere  modern  reader,  if  I  fhall  have  any  fuch, 
will  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  quoted  Homer  fo 
often  for  examples  of  the  ornaments  of  fpeech  j  and  he 
will  be  ftill  more  furprifed  when  I  tell  him,  that  there  is 
not  a  beauty  of  language,  of  any  kind,  that  is  known  in 
this  learned  and  refined  age  (to  fpeak  in  the  fafhionable 
ftyle)  but  what  is  pra&i&d  by  Homer,  who  lived  in  a 
barbarous  age  and  nation,  as  is  commonly  thought*  And 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  no  ornament  of 
fpeech  can  be  devifed  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  him. 
But  the  learned  know,  that,  in  Homer's  time,  and  be- 
fore him,  in  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  fpeaking  wat 
become  an  art,  which  diftinguifhed  men  as  much  as  fight- 
ing. Phoenix  tells  Achilles  that  he  received  him  from 
his  father, 

fOv¥ uyo^im,  Ua  r d*$g»q  agivgtirus  nXifitfo'i*        II*  9*  v*  44°* 

but  he  taught  him 

l/lvQu*  T«|»rr*i»'  ifurat,  v^mmp»  ti  *&vh         lb,  v.  244. 

Even  at  this  day,  the  nations  of  North-America  have  an 
art  of  fpeaking  ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  that  have 
been  among  them,  that  their  orators  are  in  high  efHma- 
tion,  and  that  they  are  as  attentive  to  preferve  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  (heir  language  as  tfeemoft  civilized  nations 
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cide  among  the  Romans,  he  has  thefe 
words  ;  *  Etenim  quid  tarn  eft  commune, 
i  quam  fpiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare 
'  flu&uantibus,  littus  eje&is  ?  Ita  vivunt, 
1  dum  pofllmt,  ut  ducere  animam  d^  coelo 

*  non  queant :  Ita  moriunter,  ut  eorum  oflk 
4  terra  non  tangat :  itaja&antur  flu&ibuSjUt 

*  mmquamabluantur:  Ita  poftremo  ejiciun- 
4  tur,  ut  nead  faxa  quidem  mortui  conquief- 

*  cant.'  Here  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
this  artifice  of  compofition ;  and,  according- 
ly, he  himfelf  finds  fault  with  it,  and  pleads 
for  his  excufe,  that  this  oration  was  a  juve- 
nile performance.  But,  I  think,  there  is  too 
much  of  it,  even  in  that  famous  oration 
which  he  fpoke  for  Milo,  when  he  was  in 
the  fulnefs  of  years  and  of  glory,  though, 
from  what  he  fays  of  it  in  his  Orator  ad 
M.  Brut.c.  49.  written  when  his  judgment 

in  Europe.  Yet  they  are  no  better  than  abfolute  barba- 
rians, and  are  truly  what  we  call  them,  favages,  com- 
pared with  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the 
Trojan  war.  For,  befides  the  many  neceflary  arts  of 
life,  as  we  think  them,  which  they  want,  and  the  Greeks 
then  had,  fuch  as  agriculture  and  pafturage,  and  all  the 
ieveral  arts  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  they  have  no  poe- 
try, which  was  an  art,  as  we  fee,  perfectly  well  under- 
ftood  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  which  contributes  fo 
much  to  improve  language,  and,  by  confcquence,  the 
oratorial  art.  4 
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was  ftill  more  mature  by  age,  he  feems  to 
be  pleafed  with  it  :  *  Eft  enim,  judices,  hac 

*  non  fcripta,  fed  nata  lex :  Quam  non  di- 
c  dicimus,  accepimus,  legimus ;  verum  ex 
4  natura  ipfa  arripuimus,  haufimus,  expref- 

*  fimus  :  Ad  quam,  non  dodti,  fed  fafti  : 
'  Non  inftituti,  fed  imbuti  fumus.'  But; 
though  the  excefs  be  blameable,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  a  figure  which  gives  a 
concinnity  to  an  oration  that  is  very  agree* 
able  ;  and  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  Gorgias 
the  fophift,whofirft  invented  it,  as  Cicero  tells 
us,  a  little  after  the  paffage  above  quoted 
in  his  Orator,  c.  52.  And,  if  we  can  believe 
Cicero,  till  the  time  of  Ifocrates,  there  were 
no  other  numbers  known  in  profe,  except 
fuch  as  were  formed  by  this  correfpond-* 
ence  of  words  to  one  another.  For  he 
tells  us  *,  that  Ifocrates  firft  difcovered  there 
might  be  numbers  in  profe,  without  run- 

*  €  Itaque  fi  quae  vetcres  illi  (Herodotum  dico,  ct  Thu- 

*  cydidem,  totamque  ill  am  aetatem)    apte  numerofeque 

*  dixerunt,  ea  non  numero  quaefito,  fed  verborum  collo- 

*  catione  ceciderunt.      Formae  vero  quaedam    funt  ora- 

*  tionis,  in  quibus  ea  concinnitas  ineil,  ut  fequatur  nu- 

*  merus  necefTario.  Nam  cum  aut  par  pari  refertur,  atft 
'  contrarium  contrario  opponitur,  aut  qua;  fimiliter  ca- 
'  dunt  verba  verbis  comparantur.      Quidquid  ita  conclu- 

*  ditur,  plerumquefitut  numerofe  cadat;'  Orator  adM. 
Brutum%  c,  65.    See  alfo  c.  55.      But,  as  I  hate  clfewher* 
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ning  it  into  verfe.  But,  before  his  time,  eve* 
ry  thing  that  could  he  called  numerous  ja 
profe  eompofition*  was  owing  to  the  order 
of  the  words,  by  which  like  was  referred 
to  like,  contrary  oppofed  to  contrary,  and 
;words  ending  in  the  fame  manner  were  fet 
againft  erne  another**  In  Englifh,  and  in 
every  other  language,  it  ftyift  produce  a  very 
good  efFe£tf  when  fparingly,  and  not  af- 
fe&edly  ufed.  But  1  would  advife  the  En- 
glifh orator  to  ufe  it  as  Demofthefces  and 
the  other  great  orators  of  Greece  have  ufe4 
it,  not  fo  intemperately  as,  I  think,  Cicero 


obferved,  the  ttalicarnaffian  is  of  a  different  opinion* 
and  thinks  that  the  great  profe-authors,  even  before 
liberates,  ftudied  numbers,  properly  fo  called,  that  is* 
fuch  as  arife  from  the  mixture  of  fhort  and  long  fyl- 
lables ;  and  I  cohfefs  I  pay  more  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
Che  Halicariiafliah  than  to  that  of  Cicero,  efpfcdally  in 
his  judgment  of  the  authors  of  his  own  country;  nor  do 
I  think  that  it  is  poffible  for  any  man  of  tafte  to  read  He- 
rodotus with  attention,  and  not  be  convinced  that  ho 
ftudied  thefe  numbers,  even  more  than  the  numbers  of 
which  Cicero  fpeaks,  and  which,  as  I  ihall  obferve  pre- 
fently,  were  much  more  pra&fed  by  him  than  by  any 
Greek  writer. 

*  De  Clar.  Orator,  cap*  8. 

Vol.  IIL  H 
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has  ctewe.  Fot  the  moft  admired  paifeges 
of  that  kind  in  this-  author,  fuoh  as  th$t 
above  quoted  from  the  oration  fir*  Mihn^ 
and  another  in  the  oration  fro  Jfrchfo 
Pott &* ,  which  is  hi  the'  mouth  of  ahnoft 
every  fchbl&r,  JfwouH  not  redbntmend  to 
the  imitation  of  any  writer  or  fpeakeii 

Under  \kt£arifoJis>  according  to  thg  defi- 
nition I  have  gi^en  of  itv  is  comprehended 
the  weil-knpwn  figure  of  antithefts ;K  fp  weH 
JfXiQiWij,an4  fo  wuch  pr^difed  in  all  kinds  of 
composition,  both  antient  and  modern,  that  it 
would  be  fyperfluou§  to  give  examples  of  it  j 

*. '  Haec  Aodia  adolefcentiam  alunt,  fenedtytem  oblec- 
c  tant,  jectitydas  tqs  ornanjt,  adyerfis  perfugium  ac  fola* 

*  tiuin  praqbent,   deledlant  domi,  noiv  ijjipecjiunt  foris* 

*  pernq&ant  npbifcunv,  pe/egripantur.* 'rufticantiir..' 

:  If  this  manner  be  fine,  jbdefire  to  know  why  there  i% 
nothing:  lifce  it  to  be  found  in  any  Greek,  writer,  apfc 
area  in  the  fophifh  of- later  dates,  who,  writejjafatiafl&^oit 
fcow  ahdi  oftentation,  not  of  bofmefs,  .fuchsias,  thkfe  of 
Ccewi  And*  indeed,  I  cannot  help,  faying,  that/  it  ?» 
X%1^  altogether.  unfit  for  bo^nefs. and. real  life,  fucb.a* 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  a  fchool.  of  dtdfeottv 
tion,  and  fit  only  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  boys  there, 
•r  of  a  people  as  rude  and  untaught  as  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  Rome  were  inane  days  of  Qfl«ro^;  _  V* 
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or,  if  examples  werfe  neceflfory>  thefe  two 
whifch  I  have  given  from  Cicero's  oratiofls, 
pro  MiloHt)  and  pro  Archia  Poeta,  are  fiiffi^ 
cfetft ;  fbf  there  we  have  ftrings  of  antitHe- 
fes ;  and  I-tfftdes,  we  halre  the  figure  of  fcke 
eiidlngs,  and  a  perfe£fc  fmrHarity  of  the 
ftru&ure,  both  as  to  tlie  grammatical  form 
of  the  words,  and  even  the  number  of 
them  in  the  feveral  members  of  the  period, 
Ariftotle,  in  his  rhetoric,  has  given  ex- 
amples of  fuch  compofitibn,  from  the  epi- 
dttarc  or  panegyrical  orations  of  Ifocrates*; 
but  it  is  irfed  with  much  more  moderation, 
even  by  Ifocrates.  And,  as  to  Demofthe- 
nesi  there  is  no  fuch  playing  with  words 
to  be  found  in  him;  for  he  wrote  the 
ftyle  of  bufinefs,  not  of  pleafure  and  often- 
tation. 

Thefe  figures  laft  metitioned  belong  to 
the  found  of  the  compofition,  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  as  Well  as  to  the  fti*tfc~ 
ture  of  the  words,  of  which  I  am  now 

*  Thus  Ifocrates,  when  fpeaking  of  Xerxes9  expedition 
again  ft  the  Greeks,  fays,  *w\*vo-oti  p.tv  hoc  rrfc  *}«■#*£«,  «• 

ttvcctv  h  6\a  T«f  fl*XA*<r^ijf  tot-  /xs*  EAXiJ**oroy  (ivfaft  T4t-h 
aQv  hoovfa  ;  Ariftot.  Rhitor.  lib.  3.  cap*  Jo*  V.i 

Ha 
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ipeaking.  And,  indeed,  a  good  compofeR\ 
will,  in  svery  ornament  he  ufes,  ftudy  the: 
pleafure  of  the  qar,  as  much  as  is- confident 
with  fenfe  and  propriety..  But  I  am  now 
to  mention  one  or  two  figures  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  found,,  hut  regard 
only  the  fyntax.. 

The  firft  I  flialF  mention  is  called'  inr. 
Greek.  dvaxoXudtUy  that  is,  inconfequence  or  in- 
connexion,  when  the  words,  as  they  ftand, 
will  not  at  all  connect  together  in  conftruc- ■> 
tion,  nor  without  fapplymg  feme  other 
words,  or  changing  in  fome  way  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefentence;  If  this  produced  no 
obfcurity,  it  was  judged  by  the  antients  an 
agreeable  variety  ef  compofition,.  aad  it  is 
ufed  as  fuch  by*  Homer*,  the  great  fouEK 
tain  of  eloquence,,  as,  well,  as  poetry,  and 

*  Of  this  kimi  there  is  a  remarkable  infomce  in  the  fe- 
cond  Iliad,  in  Neftor's  fpeech,  v.  350. 

'H(/.o.ti  tu,  otb  frtvffiv  lv  uttVTTofotcrw  ifiaivop 
*Am»oi,  Tfutaai  £0*0*  xccl  xr.gct  Qtfomtcfw 
"j\<7TpocirFm  iTT*  &|i,  baictpa  afiftura,  fetttvv* 

w^ereri^echave  iar^amm9  inltead  of  octtp««to>t«,  and  we 
jnuft  make  out.  the  connexion  by  refolving  the  participle. 

4, 
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who  has  pra&ifed,  if  not  invented,  every 
art  of  ipeech  that  has  been  ufed  fince  his 
time,  or,  I  believe,  can  be  devifed.  The 
Greek  profe-writers  likewife  ufe  this 
figure,  refpecially  fuch  of  them  who,  like 
Thucydides,  affeft  the  auftere  character  of 
ftyle ;  for  it  is  not  a  pleafant  figure.  And,  as 
the  Roman  writers  formed  themfelves  up- 


•into  the  "veft,  and  making  it  irrpawrr,  or  irt^avKTm  i»*j 
-fee- the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted,  p.  307.  And  if  we 
add  the  adverb  tot*,  the  -connexion  will  be  evident. 
Another  example  is  in  Iliad  6.  v.  510.  where,  ijpeaking 
•f  a  horfe  that  had  broke  out  of  the  liable,  he  fays, 

♦ 
inhere,  in  order  to  make  out  the  Syntax,  we  muil  like- 
wife  change  the  participle  into  the  verb,  and  then,  with 
the  addition  of  an  tmt,   or  Come  fuch  word,  both  the 
fenfe  and  fyntax  will  be  completed* 

Agam, 

i*H^&*'  a  &  it;  Tfuu*  opec^**  ttbi* 

where  the  retaliation  df  the  participle  into  the  verb  wit} 
do  without  more.;  or  it  may  be  conftrued  by  making  T* 
&«*e»»9fim  a  nominative  abfojute,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
trie  frequently.  And,  indeed,  every  cafe  abfolute,  or. 
««-9XpT(K>  as  they  fay,  whether  nominative,  genitive,  da- 
tive, or  accufatiye,  (for  the  Greeks  ufe  them  all)  may 
be'  cbniidered  as  a  ipecies  of  «\a*ox«8»<». 

h3 
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qv\  tfce  Greek,  we  are  to  e^peft  to  find  it  ia 
them.  There  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the 
Hecyra  of  Terence,  aft  3.  fc.  1.  which 
runs  thus :  *  Nam  nos  qmnes,  quibus  eft 
4  alicunde  aliquis  objeftus  labos,  omne  quod 
4  eft  interea  tempus,  prius  quam  id  refcitum 
*  eft,  lucro  eft  j*  where,  according  to  the 
rules  of  conftruftion,  it  fhould  be  nobis  om- 
nibus— lucro  eft.  To  make  it,  therefore, 
conftrue  as  it  ftands,  we  muft  fupply  quoad y 
pX  fome  fuch  word. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  figure  that  varies  the 
ftyle,  and  throws  it  much  out  of  common 
fpeech.  But  the  ufe  of  ft  is  dangerous;  and, 
if  it  makes  the  ftyle  obfcure  or  ambiguous, 
it  ought  to  be  condemned  as  a  folecifm, 
of  which  it  has,  no  doubt,  the  appearance; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Greek  critics  call  it 
<roXouco<puvtg.  Our  Englifh  writers  dp  not  at- 
tempt it,  unlefs  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  this  figure  fome  fuch  anomalous  expref- 
fions  as  metbinksy  and  be  would  needs  do  it. 
But  we  muft  except  Milton,  who  was  re- 
folved  to  be  an  antient  in  this,  refpeft,  as 
well  as  every  other.  There  is  one  inftance 
that  I  remember,  among  others  that  iftay 
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b$  found.    l  It  is  in  ths  third  book  of  Para- 
dife  Loft,  beginning  at  verfe  344. 

No  fooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all  . 
The  mtflflmde  of  afcg^l*,  with  a  ftout;* 
Loud,  as  from  numbers  without  number,  tweet, 
Ad  from  bleft  voltes  tftceririg  joy,  heaVei*  rung 
With  jubilee,  ami  loud  bb&mnaM  fillM 
The  etwnal  regions. 

The  liii^s  are  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that 
if  it  were  a  real  folecifm,  not  to  be 
juftified  by  any  antient  authority,  I  could 
excufe  it.  Biit  it  is  to  be  juftified  in  th« 
fame  way  as  thofe  paffages  I  have  quo- 
ted from  Homer,  And  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  IWilton,  who  had  all  Homer  by 
heart,  as  Dr.  Bentley  fomewhere  fays,  had 
thofe  paffages  in  view,  particularly  *he  firft^ 
which  very  much  rfcfembles  this  of  Miltoft. 
J  would,  therefore,  make  out  the  fyrrtax  by 
fupplyirig  the  vtvb  Jhouttdy  or  received)  fo 
that  the  full  coriftru&lon  will  be,  The  an- 
gels Jh.ouied  with  ajbout,  or  received \  viz. 
what  God  Almighty  had  fold  iviih  aJhottt% 
loud  as  from  mmbers  withoikt  number \  &c« 
But,  whatever  way  ivo  folve  the  difficulty 
of  ttie  fyntax,  there  is  nothing  dbfcure  ift 
the  fenfe  j  and  therefore  I  cannot  condemn 
H4 
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the  figure,  though  it  be,  no  doubt,  a  very 
unufual  one  in  Engiifh*. 

The  next  figure  I  am  to  (peak  of  is,  per-* 
haps,  more  properly  a^figure  of  conftrudtion 
than  any  I  have  hitherto  mentioned.  For 
it  is  a  change  of  the  natural  conftru&ion  of 
the  language  into  one  that  is  foreign  to  it, 


*  This  paflage  may  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  need  no  fup-- 
plement  or  al  eration  of  the  words  to  make  out  the  fen- 
tence,  viz.  by  connecting  the  words  uttering  joy,  with 
all  the  multitude  of  angels,  and  then  it  would  be  no  more 
but  an  ablative  abfolute,  which  indeed  is  a  gaping,  un- 
connected fyntax,  but  fo  common  in  Engliih,  as  well  as 
in  Greek  and  Latin ,  that  it  is  not  reckoned  a  figure. 
But  this,  in  the  firft  place,  would  be  making  the  con^ 
nection  too  remote,  when  the  natural  connection  is  with, 
the  word  immediately  prececding,  viz.  voices,  fo  that 
the  conftru&ion  is,  voices  uttering  joy.  And,  fecondly, 
the  fenfe  is  better  if  we  follow  the  natural  connec- 
tion, as  uttering  jay  accounts  fo  well  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  voices.  I  therefore  think  it  is  better  to  fuppofe, 
that  Milton,  in  imitation  of  his  great  model  Homer, 
intended  to  vary  his  ftyle,  and  make  it  more  poetical, 
by  an  anomalous  conduction,  but  fach  as  does  not  at 
all  obfcure  the  fenfe,       I 

Dr.  Bentley  underftands  this  paflage  as  I  do ;  for  he 
fays,  the  fen  tence  is  imperfect,  being  without  a  verb.r 
But,  inftead  of  making  a  figure  of  it,  he  proceeds,  accord- 
ing to  his  ufual  method,  to  correct  the  text ;  and,  in-* 
^ea,d  of  w/7£  a  moot,  reads,  gave  a  Aiout. 
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being  taken  from  a  foreign  language.  It  is 
well  known  in  Latin,  under  the  name  oiHel- 
feni/m*;  for  the  Romans  took  their  foreign 
idioms  from  the  Greek.  In  the  fafhionable 
Englifh  of  this  age,  the  idioms  of  that  kind 
are  Gallicifms.  For  one  of  our  fine  gentle-* 
jpen,  who,  perhaps,  knows  no  more  of  the 
French  language  than  is  fufficient  to- corrupt 
his  own,  will  fay,  I  have  given  to  eat,  in~ 
ftead  of  faying,  /  have  given  an  entertain* 


*  In  the  common  Latin  Grammars,  I  pbferve,  that 
many  unufual  ways  of  fpeaking  in  that  language  are  re- 
ferred to  a  figure  they  call  antiptofis,  or  enallage  cafnum ; 
whereas  they  are  truly  Hellenifms.  Thus,  when  Horace 
fays,  uxor  iwjfii  Jovis  effe  ne/ch9  they  tell  you  that  uxor, 
the  nominative,  is  there  put  for  uxorem,  and  that  the  fen«* 
tence  mould  be  ne/cU  te  effe  uxor  em  in^iHi  Jwis.  But  it  is 
a  Greek  idiom,  according  to  which,  if  the  perfon  of  the 
verb,  which  governs  the  other  in  the  infinitive}  is  not 
changed,  the  pronoun  is  not  repeated,  and  the  fubftan- 
tive,  or  adjective,  which  follows  the  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive, is  of  the  fame  cafe  with  the  perfon  of  the  firft  verb, 
that  is,  of  the  nominative.  In  the  fame  manner,  when 
Cicero  fays,  rem  fuomodofi  babeat  vides>  it  is  nqt  one  cafe 
for  another,  viz.  the  accufative  rem  for  the  nominative 
res ;  but  it  is  a  Gnecifm :  And,  in  general,  to  fay,  that  one 
cafe  is  put  for  another,  without  giving  a  reafon  for  it, 
js  ungrammatical,  and,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  obferved,  Qve{? 
turns  all  tlje  rules  of  the  art. 
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ment  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will 
cpme  at  laft  to  knprov^  \\i$  ftyle  fo  much,. 
as  to  tell  us,  that  //  does  not  make  day  -with 
him  till  twelve  o'clock.  But  Milton  drew 
the  ornaments  of  his  ftyle  from  a  better 
fource,  namely,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
chiefly  the  Greek.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
not  only  his  Englift,  but  his  Latin,  is  cut 
upon  Greek,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
than  that  written  by  any  Roman.  Of  thofd 
Gre«k  or  Latin  conftruQions  his  work$  are 
full.  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  one  or  two 
of  them.  In  the  fecoqd  book  of  Paradife 
Loft*  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay, 

Upborn*  with  indefadgabl*  wings, 
Over  the  vaft  abrupt,  eto  he  arrive 
The  happy  ifle. 

The  conftru&ion  in  Englifh  is,  arrive  at 
the  ijle.  Rut,  inftead  of  thaty  hfe  has  cho- 
fen  the  Latin  idiom  of  accejjtt  injulam,  or 
mgrejhs  ejl  iufulw*  or  the  Greek  htniXQe  rnv 

There  is  another  inftance  in  the  begin* 
nkig  of  book  9#  v.  43.  where  he  kysy 


•  Me,  of  theft 


Nor  (kitl'd  nor  ftudious,  higher  argument 
Awaits. 
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•pj?  ^fi^l  cgnftruftion  in  EnglUh  i^Jkillcd 
fa  q  thing  i  but  the  £#*»  qa^ftruaion  is, 
^rW/f(f  alfciffffs  rti.  AgsilOt  in  hook  $♦ 
v.  845.  he  feys^ 

Vet  oft  (lis  heart,  divine  of  fomething  ill, 

M*%av«  Kim. 

which  is  juft  the  Latin,  mens  dtvinafuturi. 
Again,  fpeaking  of  death,  he  fays,  that 


"  .  .  he  upturned 
His  noftrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
SagaciQ^s  of  his  quarry ; 

which. is. likewife  a  Latin  idiom* 

.    There  is  a  third  pafFage  that  I  remember, 
which  may  be  referred  to  this  head.     It  is 
in  the  Qomusx  where  he  makes  that  magi-_ 
cian  addrefs  the  lady  in  a  very  high  ftyle  of 
claffical  gallantry : 

Hall,  foreign  wonder!  whpm  certain  thefe.  rough  fhades 
Did  never  breed ;  unlefi  the  goddefs,  that*  in  rural  ihrine 
DwelPft  here  witfc.  Pan  or  Sylvan,  by  bjeft  fang 
Fo^bid^bg  evejy  bleal$  unkinfUy  fog 
To  touch  the  profp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

A$  Cicqso,  fays  of  Plato's  language,  that,  if 
Jiipiter  were  to  fpeak  Greeks  hft  would 
%$a&  ^,?ktP  ha§  written  j  fo  we  may  fay 
vltW  lftPguage  of  MUjon-^that,  if  Jujj^er 
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were  to  fpeak  Englifh,  he  would  exprefs 
himfelf  in  this  manner.  The  paflage  is  ex- 
ceeding beautiful  in  every  refpeft  ;  but  all 
readers  of  tafte  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
ftyle  of  it  is  much  xaifed  by  the  expreflion 
— unlefs  the  goddefs^  an  elliptical  expreflion, 
unufual  in  our  language,  though  common 
enough  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  if  we 
were  to  fill  it  up  and  fay,  unlefs  thou  beejl 
the  goddefs ;  how  flat  and  infipid  would  it 
make  the  compofition,  compared  with  what 
it  is, 

I  will  mention  another  idiom  of  con- 
ftru&ion  in  Milton,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  in- 
tirely  Milton's  own,  and  which,  I  think* 
does  more  violence  to  the  language  than  any 
other  jthat  he  has  yfed.  It  is  where  he  de- 
fgribes  Eve juft  parting  from  her  hufband  to 
go  to  work  by  herfelf  in  the  garden,  which 
expofed  her  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil. 
As  this  is  the  laft  defcription  of  her  in  a, 
ftate  of  innocence,  Milton  has  bellowed  up- 
on her  the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry,  and 
has  compared  her  to  every  thing  mod  beau* 
jtiful  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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antient  fable,  with  which  he  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  adorn  even  his  Chriftian  poem. 

Thus  faying,  from  her  hufband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  fhe  withdrew,  and  like  a  Wood-nymph  light 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Betook  her  ft*  the  groves ;  but  Delia's /elf  ; 
In  gait  furpafs'd  and  goddefc-like  deport ; 
Though  not,  as  fhe,  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd* 
But  with  fuch  gardening  tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltlefs  of  fire,  had  form'd,  ©r  angels. brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorn'd,. 
Likeft  fhe  feem'd  (Pomona,  when  fhe  fled 
Vertumnus),  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Ye*  virgin  of  Proferpina  from  Jove.     b.  o>  v.  385. 

This  expreflion,  virgin  of Proferpina  y  is  cer- 
tainly not  common  Englifti,  and  many  wilt 
deny  it  to  be  Englifh  at  all ;  but  let  any  man 
try  to  exprefs  the  lame  thought  otherwife* 
and  he  will  be  convinced  how  much  Mil- 
ton has  raifed  and  ennobled  his  ftyle  by  an. 
idiom  £b  uncommon,  but  which  is^nptwith- 
ftandingfc  fufficiently  intelligible*     . 

The  laft  example  I  fhall  give  from  Mit- 
ton  of  this  kind  of  figure,  is.  one  by  which 
the  natural  conftru&ion  of  the  language  is 
not  altered,  but  interrupted  and  broken  in  a 
very  unufual  way.  It  is  in  the  Comust 
where  the  lady  fitting  inchanted,  and  en* 
deavouring  to  rife*  Comus  fays  to  her^ 
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Hay,  lady,  fit:  #1  bw  wave  tfi»  #and, 
Vflw  nerve*  are  all  chaiti'd  ^  to  alabafter, 
And  yon  a  ftatac ;  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Root-tooiid,  Ant  fled  Apofk). 

where,  inftead  of  faying  root-bouncIy  as 
Daphne  ivM$y  tbatjkd  Apolb%  he  throws  in 
root-bound  into  the  middle,  betwixt  the  An- 
tecedent and  the  relative,  a  traje&ion  alto- 
gether imuftiai  in  out  language^  but  which 
muft  be  allowed  both  to  ifttrf  and  faife  the 
ftyle ;  and  as  the  connexion  is  not  fo  re- 
mote as  to  make  the  language  obfeure,  I 
think  it  may  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 
praifed. 

7tis  Wary  of  taryiiig  tfee  Afk  ii  af 
figttfe  vely  ufuat!  both  in  Greek  anil 
Latirf.  £br,  though:  thofe  language  ad- 
mftted  of  yety  mucfr  greater  variety  tf 
compofitioft  fhata  cWrs^  yet,  evert  br&otig 
them,  there  xvefe  certain  tnhrf^ofitioiw,  &oi 
only  of  fingle  words,  but  of  the  members 
of*  fefttetfees,  WHicft  wtref  ttrtrfuafc  Thtfe 
-tfetc  marked  by  flteir  eritfcs,  aiitf  cfctate^ 
ted  by  the  flZftitf  df  byptt&aton;  a  figufti 
ifiuch  uferf  by  the"  freft  atitfeort,  By  Thfc 
cydides  more  fliaA  ainy,  arid  1  think  fcfcy 
much;  but  tiy  itemofthenes*  mord  iho-^ 
deratelyv  tfiougfe  longiniis  feem*  tfrtfiinft 
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tfvan:  4t^  few  ha£  exceeded  itt  ttffc  ufe  of 
in*.  But  i  tnweh  be«er  critic  tfca** 
het  I  mcsata  tfc-I^fea^ifi^  ti&es-  not 
frittd  lauds  wkk  biflK  In  that  *gl|*<3 ;  an£it 
feoertarirdy  orie  of  the  pritiiip&l  flieafts  fey* 
which  he  has  radfed  a  flfyte  of  ^d^i^Ai 
wards  fo  Much  afeofe  common  fpeeeh.  Ir 
k  a  figtare  which  raaifes  and  disrcriifies  ftyle 
jfeet&aps  more  thaja  asiy  other  jj  acrxl  tftougfr 
the  eifeQte  of  it  be  feDt  by  every  man  of 
good  nMurai  tads*  it  is  only  the  critic  who 
knows  the  caufe.  Thus  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  Yirgilian  verfe  and  the  verfes  of 
Cigsfo,  or  aveBf  o£  tuc^eta*!^  in  the  dida&ic 
part  of  his  p*>e*ft,  Is  aeknmriedged  by  every 
yx&ik  of  the  teaft  tafte;  but  it  is  only  the  maa 
^ho,  has  ftudkdi  the  nak&  of  writing  who 
Sfeofas  that  it  is  owb§  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of 
thfr%p«hatQnf. 

>  D*  SoKk  §,a*> 

/+  Sle*  jvhaU  bay*  farther  faid  upon,  thii  Wxfc&  vol-  ** 

Soifee.  map  thiafc,,  that*:  *bofr  ti«ti%odi£oit«  a*  ^Vocdi^ 
y§hkh  I  dtguHy^wkfo  tibe*narrto  of  at  %hjc$.  fWBiwfflwe 
than  dio  ondinpyyiaruwiydiiiertt  «£  word*  ifl'rtft*feleart*& 
l*ttgMttg«*,  houw*r  e«tr*ttdii>aty  &  ftffef)*  *p££ftr  t<>  0& 
Even  ia  the  days  of  the  Halicarnaffian^ ^fcftftto&ftffe  Wis* 
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Thus  much  I  have  thought  pf  oper  to  fay 
of  figures  of  conftrudtion— a  little  out  of  a 
great  deal  that  might  be  faid  upon  the  futn 
je£ — but  enough,  I  hope,  to  excite  my 
reader's  curiofity  to  look  into  the  antient 
mafters  of  art  who  have  treated  of  this  part 
of  ftyle,  fuch  as  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  And,  if  he 
would  have  a  complete  pattern  for  this  kind 
of  figurative  ftyle,  let  him  go  to  Thucydi- 
des,  who  has  diverfified  his  compofition  by 


his  treatife  upon  Thucydides,  e+  51./.  262.  W.  2.  tJit. 
tiudfonU  there  were  fome  who  thought  that  the  ftyle  of 
Thucydides,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  abounds  fo  much  with 
this  figure,  was  the  ufual  ftyle  of  his  age.  But  the  Hali-: 
carnaffian  fhews  the  contrary,  by  appealing  to  the  writings 
of  other  authors  contemporary  with  him.  And  if  we" 
would  be  convinced  that  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  though 
Hot  near  fo  much  varied  and  adorned  by  this  figure,  was 
not  the  common  language  of  his  time,  we  need*  only 
compare  his  public  orations,  fuch  as  his  Philippics,  his 
Olynthiacs,  and  his  oration  <m%p  rtpws9  with  bis  ora- 
tions in  private  caufes,  or  with  the  decrees  of  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Athens,  which  are  inferted  In  fome  of  hit 
harangues ;  and  we  (hall  immediately  perceive  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  his  artificial  high-raifed  ftyle,  and  the 
common  language  of  bufinefs,  or  of  converfation,  at  that 
time  in  Athens ;  and  we  {hall  alio  perceive,  that  it  is  the 
more  or  Jefs  frequent  ufe  of  the  hyperbaton  that  chiefly 
makes  the  difference. 
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every  figure  of  words  that  can  beimagined* 
many  more  than  the  grammarians  or  rheto- 
ricians have  given  names  to  *• 


*  The  Halicafnaffian  has  Written  twd  trtSatlfes  upon 
Thucydides's  character  of  ftyle  and  hti  idioms ;  not  in 
the  epidi&ic  manner,  as  he  fays,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  a 
popular  oration,  but  in  the  dida&ic  manner,  which  he  un* 
derftood  as  well  as  any  body,  being  by  profeflkm  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Rome.  He  has  therefore  explained*  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  Thucydides's  hiftory,  whatever  he  has 
faid  of  his  ftyle,  which  n^akes  the  work  exceedingly  in* 
Kru&ive  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  accurately  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  compofition.  He  has  enlarged  particular- 
ly upon  the  figures  relating  to  the  fyntax,  or  grammatical 
1  ftru$urc  of  the  words,  in  which  Thocydides  abounds  mora 
than  any  other  writer  in  profe?  for  he  moulds  and  fa- 
(hions  rJie  language  in  every  way  that  can  be  conceived, 
in  order  to  remove  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  pofible,  from  com* 
mon  fpeech,  ufing  nouns  fometimes  for  verbs,  and,  vice 
<oerfa>  verbs  for  nouns,  a&ive  verbs  for  paffivt,  and  paf- 
five  for  a&ive,  and  Angular  and  plural  numbers  inter* 
chaogeably,  making  his  cafes  andv  genders  refer,  fome- 
times to  the  things  fignified,  fometimes  to  the  word  fig* 
Defying  them,  fometimes  making  perfons  ftand  for  things, 
at  other  times  things  for  perfons  $  and  in  thefc,  and  other 
ways  which  the  Halicarnaffian  enumerates,  torturing, 
as  it  were,  the  words,  in  order  to  form  a  ftyle  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  and  exceedingly  different  from  that-  of  any 
other  writer.  See  vol.  2.  of  the  Halicarnaifian's  works, 
f.  21  j.  edit.  Hud/on*    All  this  is  touch  enlarged  upon  in 

Voi^III.  I 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Recapitulation, — Of  the  figures  by  which 
the  fenfe  is  varied. — Tbefe  divided  into 
three  kinds. — Of  thefirjl  is  Exclamation—* 
Hyperbole — Epithet — Profopopceia — And 
Defcriptiqn. 

STYLE,  as  we  have  faid,  confifts  of 
two  parts,  words  confidered  fingly, 
and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words.  We 
have  feen  how  (ingle  words  may  be  varied 
both  as  to  the  found  and  thq  meaning ;  we 
have  feen  alfo  that,  in  compofition,  the 
fame  words  may  be  varied  with  refpeft  to 
the  founds  and  likewife  that  the  grammati- 
cal ftru&ure  of  the  fpeech  may  be  changed, 
thq  words  ftill  continuing  ,the  fame.     It 

the  firft  treatife,  and,  as  I  have  faid,  illuftrated  by  ex* 
amplcs.  But,  in  the  fecond,  he  not  only  examines  the 
ftyle,  but  the  matter  of  this  author  moft  accurately. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  fineft  piece  of  criticifm, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  faireft  I  ever  read  $  for  he 
prai fes  as  fully  and  freely  as  he  ccnfures. 
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now  remains  to  fhow  how  the  ftyle  may  he 
varied  by  a  change  both  of  the  words  and 

t  the  meaning,  the  fubjeft  matter,  however, 
ftill  continuing  the  fame,  and  the  order  of 
treating  it.     This  is  done  by  what  is  called 

^figures  of  the  fenfe  or  meaning*.  Thefc 
make  fo  much  the  nobler  part  of  ornamented 
compofition,  by  how  much  the  meaning  is 
more  excellent  than  the  words. 

Figures  of  this  kind,  as  they  vary  the 
compofition  more  than  any  other,  are 
in  number  fo  many,  that  Quintilian  has 
>  faid  they  are  innumerable  \.  We  muft 
try,  however,  whether  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  certain  heads  or  clafles,  fo  that 
we  may  treat  of  them  in  order  and  method. 
And  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  may  be 
properly  divided  into  three  kinds :  Firft% 
fuch  as  exprefs  fome*  feeling  or  emotion  of 
the  mind ;  fecondly^  fuch  as  exprefs  the  cha- 
racter or  manners  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer ; 
and,   thirdly y  fuch  as,    without  expreffing 

*  £%j)ftaT*  T9K  hampLS,  in  Oppofltion  to  the  ^ityttara  tSj 
*i{i*>?>  of  which  we  have  already  treated, 

t  ?*£•  75  '•  *****  BurmmnL 

I  a 
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cither  of  thefe,  give  a  turn  and  form  to  the 
thought  and  expreffion,  different  from  what 
is  ufual  in  common  fpeech*  Under  one  or 
other  of  thefe  heads  may  he  ranked,  as  I 
imagine,  every  figure  pf  this  kind  that  can 
be  devifed. 

By  the  firft  kind  of  thefe,  the  ftyle  is 
made  pathetic ;  by  whkh  I  do  not  mean  the 
exciting  of  grief  only,  but  of  every  other 
paflloiii  qt  a^Aion  of  the  human  mind, 
iUch  as  joy,  hope,  fear,  and  the  like*  Of 
this  fort  is  a  vqry  ftrong  figure,  much  more 
ufed  in  modern  writing  than  in  antient ;  I 
mean  exclamation,  by  which  a  ijpeaker  or 
writer  ftartsfrom  his  fubjeft,  and  breaks  ont 
into  fome  rapturous  exprefiion  of  admiration, 
aftoniflxment,or  whatever  other  paffipn  move* 
them.  I  do  not  remember  one  example  of  it 
in  Homer  or  Demofthencs.  Cicero,  who  is 
certainly  not  fo  correct  a  writer  as  either  or 
thefe,  abounds  with  it ;  as  in  the  oration 
for  Milo — «  O  fruftra  fufcepti  mei  labores  \ 
4  O  cogitationes  inanes  meae!  &c.  *.f  Again, 
in  the  fame  oration-*-*  O  mq  t^ifemm !   O 

*  Cap.  34. 
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1  infeiicdm  *  !'  And  a  little  after—4  O  ter- 
€  r*ffl  iliam  beatam,  qUae  hunc  virum  exce^ 
*  perit  t  I'^-Our  Milton  has  but  few  ©f 
themt  I  remember  one,  which  muft  to 
allowed  td  b6  upon  a  very  proper  ocdiflem* 
It  is  in  the  foflg  of  the  angels  celebrating  the 
love  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  under- 
took to  die  ft*  rta6fi : 

-««*-0!  omftftfflpkd  love ! 
Lovt  M  wb*rd  fid  5e  found  leis  than  divine  ! 

Par.  Loft,  b.  3.  v.  410. 

But,  among  our  more  modern  authors,  it  li 
becotne  fo  common,  that  the  printers  hare 
invented  a  fmfittttation  fofr  it*  whieh  they 
oaMpunflum  admirationis. 

Another  figure  of  this  kind,  and  Which 
is  Iikewife  ittufih  rtiore  dommon  in  maderti 
than  in  antient  writing,  is  hyperbole^  t>y 
which  a  thingjs  efth&r  magnified  Or  dittri- 
nifhed  beyond  what  it  really  is.  from  this 
definition  of  it,  it  mull  be  evident,  that  it  is 
not  much  ufed  by  the  chafte  trrifeftf  ©f  an-* 
tiquity ;  by  the  profe-writeftS,  Who  deferve 
that  character,  not  at  all  j  and  by  their 

•  C*p.  yj.  +  lb.  38. 

1 3 
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poets  but  very,  fparingly.  Homer  has  but 
few  of  them  ;  though,  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  his  ftyle  by  that  of  his  tranflator,  we 
fhould  imagine  that  he  ufed  a  great  many, 
and  fome  of  them  moft  violent  and  outra- 
geous *•     Virgil  has  many  more,  and  fome 

*  There  are,  I  believe,  many  Englifh  readers,  who 
think  Mr.  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  a  finer  poem 
than  the  original.  This  is  a  point  that  I  will  not  difpute 
with  thofe  gentlemen ;  but  I  think  I  (hall  be  able  to  con- 
vince them  by  an  example  or  two,  that,  though  the  ftyle 
of  the  tranflation  may  be  finer  than  that  of  the  original, 
it  is  of  a  different  kind,  particularly  with  refpect  to  the 
nfe  of  this  figure  of  hyperbole.  Achilles  fays  in  the  firH 
Iliad,  that  the  Greeks  fhall  .then  find  the  want  of  him, 
when  many  fhall  fall  under  Hector  the  homicide* 

Qfryrtonti  nitirrv&i*  V.  242* 

This  expreffion  is  very  fimple ;  but  fee  how  it  is  fwelled  in 
the  tranflation : 

When  flufh'd  with  flaughter,  He&or  comes  to  fpread 
The  purpled  fhore  with  mountains  of  the  dead.  v.  3 19. 

This  may  be  a  better  ftyle,  but  it  is  certainly  different. 
Again,  Homer  defcribing  a  battle,  fays,  that  the  ground 
flowed  with  blood, 

Pec  $  dkftan  yeua* 

which  is  no  hyperbole,  but  is  literally  true  of  every 
bloody  battle,  efpecially  of  fuch  battles  as  the  antient,  in 
which  men,  drawn  up  in  clofe  and  deep  order,  were  en* 
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of  them  very  violent,  fuch  as  where  he 
makes  One  of  his  heroes  lift  a  ftene,    x 

*  Haud  partem  exiguam  montis.' 


gaged  hand  to  hand.   'But  fee  what  a  garagantua  image 
Mr.  Bope  has  made  of  this  fimple  defcription  : 

;  With  ftreaming  blood  the  flippery  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  flattghter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

This  is  an  hyperbole  with  a  witnefs  5  and,  if  it  had  come  , 
fromjthe*pen  of  a  lefs  celebrated  poet,  wefhould  have  faid, 
that  it  was  not  tranflating  Homer,   but  parodying,   or  ra- 
ther burlefquing  him* 

But,  though  fome  fevere  critics  may  think  that  he  has 
not  properly  tranflated  Homer,  I  think  it  is  impoflible  to 
deny,  that  he.  has  parodied  Virgil  exceedingly  well  in  his 
Dunciad.  As  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Curie,  and 
the  figures  of  that  piece  of  tapeflry  which  was  one  of 
the  prizes  in  his  high  heroic  games, 

Himfelf  among  the  floried  chiefs  he  fpies, 
As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies. 

And  again,  fpeaking  of  a  fcribbler  of  the'name  of  Ward, 

From  the  ftrong  fate  of  drams  W  thou  gett'ft  free, 
Another  Durphy,  Ward,  mall  fing  in  thee  : 
Thee  ihall  each  ale-houfe,  thee  each  gill-houfc  mourn, 
And  ahfwering  gin-fhops  fow'rer  iighs  return. 

Thefe  parodies,  I  think,  are  incomparable .  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  given  by  Nature  to  the  fame  man  to  excel  both 
in  the  heroic  and  the  mock-heroic",  nor  "in  tragedy  and  co* 
medy,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients ;  for, 
among  them,  the  fame  poet  never  attempted  both.    But, 

I  A 
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and  where  he  makes  JEneas,  defcrihiag  & 
great  feaf  which  lifted  their  ihips  very 
high,  fay, 

»— -'  Rorantia  vidimus  aftra.' 

In  Englifh,  and  more  ftill  in  French,  eon>» 
mon  eonverfation  is  moft  unnaturally  fwelU 
ed,  and  raifed  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of 
this  figure,  and  from  thence  it  has  crept 
into  our  writings ;  fo  that  a  ftyte,  perfectly 
chafte  and  coireft  in  this  refpeft,  is  now 
very  rarely  to  be  found.  But  our  great 
Milton  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
faithfully  copied  his  matters*  the  antiepts. 
For,  though  his  poetical  ftyle  is,  in  many 
paflages,  by  far  the  moft  fublime  we  have 
in  Englifh  j  yet  it  has  lefs  froth  or  boipbaft 
than  any  modern  compofition  of  the  kind 
that  I  know,  I  have  elfewhere  infWced 
fome  expreffions  that  {hew  the  modefty  of 
his  ftyle,  fuch  as, 

Battle  dangeixttu  to  left  than  Godsj 

befides  the  mock-heroic,  be  excelled  alio  in  fatirc ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  thing  keener  of  that  kind  is  to  be  Found  in  any 
author  antieat  or  modern.  And  ic  muft  alfo  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  haa  carried  the  rhyming  verification,  ii% 
Englifh,  to  the  bigheft  po^it  of  perie&ion.  And,,  in  hi* 
latter  wprk*t  after  he  had  acquired  feme  Science  and  phi* 
loibphy,  there  is  a  clofencis  and  ftrength  of  expreffion  that 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  poet,  anticnt  or  modern,  * 
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Nor  appeared  left  than  arch-angel  ruined. 

And  I  will  here  give  only  one  ioftance  more; 
Jt  is  where  he  defcribes  the  rifing  of  the 
council  of  the  devils  in  Pondaemonium, 
the  noife  of  which  a  lefs  correct  and 
judicious  author  would  have  compared  to 
loud  thunder;  but  he  compares  it  to  thunder 
heard  at  a  diftance  i 

fheir  riijng  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 

Of  thunder  heard  remote ;  Boofc  z.  vj  47$., 

which  is  a  found  not  loud  or  ftrong,  but 
awful,  and  very  like  that  produced  \>f  the 
movement  of  a  gr#tt  multitude, 

Among  the  figures  of  this  kind,  I  reckon 
the  ufe  of  epithets,  by  which  we  common^ 
ly  exprefs  our  admiration,  love,  hatred,  or 
javerfi&n,  to  any  perfon  or  thing,  and  by 
which  we  denominate  or  chara&erize,  in  a 
-particnlar  manner,  any  perfon  or  thing. 
They  are  oiych  ufed  by  the  antients  in 
their  poetry,  and  they  are  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  chawdfceriftic  of  the  poetic  ftyte  among 
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them*.  But  they  are  fparingly  ufed  by. 
their  beft  profe-writers,  even  by  their  orators ; 
whereas,  among  us,  the  epithetical  ftyle  is 
become,  fo  common,  as  to  infe&  even  our 
ordinary  converfation ;  and,  as  for  our  ota- 
tory,  it  makes  the  greateft  part  of  it.    And,' 

*  Homer,  in  the  addreffes  of  hjs  fpeeches,  has  often 
joined  feveral  epithets  together,  as 

A toyiMf  AatfnaSy  <aroXt//xu;gay'  Ohicren v» 

By  fuch  magnificent  compellations  he  ha*  raifed  the  dig- 
nity both  of  his  heroes  and  his  ftyle.  Milton  in  this,  as 
in  other  things,  has  imitated  him;  he  makes  Beelzebub 
addrefs  Satan  in  this  manner : 

O  prince !  'O  chief  of  many  throned  powers,         '- 
That  led  th'  embattled  feraphim  to  war  • 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearlefs,  endanger'd  heaven's  perpetual  King, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  fupremacy. 

BookL  v.  iz2. 

Adam  accofts  Eve  thus :  * 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve : 

Book  ix.  v.  291*  % 

And  fhe  him  in  thefe  words : 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth's  lord.* 
v  lb.  273.* 

Such  a  flyle  as  this,  Milton  thought 

J  uftly  gives  heroic  name  *  * 

Te  perfon,  or  to  poem.  lb.  v.  40.  . 
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as  all  our  writings,  of  every  kind,  have 
fomething  of  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  caft, 
this  ftyle  ha^  become  univerfally  predo- 
minant* 

The  Profopopcela  is  a  figure  likewife  ufed 
in  the  pathetic  ftyle:  By  it  we  introduce 
perfonages  that  are  not  prefent,  and  fome- 
times  fuch  as  are  no  longer  exifting,  nay, 
inanimate  things,  and  give  them  voice  and 
fpeech   for  the  purpofe   of  exciting  pat-* 
lions  of  different  kinds  in  jhe  hearer.     It  is 
a  ftrong  figure,    and  belonging  mt)re  to 
poetry  than  oratory ;  ifls,  however,  ufed1 
by  the  orators,  and  particularly  by  Cicero, 
who  fometimes  even  perfonifies  inanimate 
things,  which  is   altogether  poetical,  nor* 
do  I  remember  that  it  is  pra£tifed  by  any 
Greek  orator;  but  Cicero  has  ufed  it  in 
fundry  paflages  of  his  orations,  particularly 
in  the  oration  for  Milo,  where  he  addreffes 
the  Alban  groves  and  altars  in  this  man- 
tier:  *  Vos  enim  jam,  Aibani  Tumuli  at- 
4  que  Luci,  vos,  inquam,  imploro  atque  tefV 
*  tor,  vofque  Albanorum  dirutae  araeV 

*  ProMUone,  c.  31. 
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Our  poetry  is  full  of  addrefles  of  this 
kind  to  inanimate  things ;  and  if  not  too 
frequent,  and  if  introduced  upon  proper  oc- 
cafions,  they  have  a  very  good  effedt.  There 
is  a  beautiful  profopopoeia  of  this  kind  in 
the  Crito  of  Plato,  who  may  be  reckoned  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  philofopher.  It  is  in  that 
part  of  the  dialogue  where  Socrates  makes 
a  perfbnage  of  the  laws  and  community  of 
Athens,  and  introduces  them  arguing 
againft  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  which  Crito 
had  advifed,  and  the  argument  is  carried 
on  by  way  of  dialogue  betwixt  Socrates  and 
them  for  feveral  pages*.  In  the  oration 
which  he  has  given  us^  in  the  Menexenus% 
upon  thofe  Athenians^  who  died  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  he  has  Ekewife  ufed 
this  figure  very  fuccefefully,  by  railing 
from  the  dead  thofe  whom  he  was  praifing^ 
and  making  them  give  very  proper  exhorta- 
tions to  the  children  they  had  left  behind 
them:  See  the  paffage  quoted  and  com-* 
mended  by  the  Halkar^ffian  f . 

♦  Plat*  opera,  Ficini,  p.  37. 
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The  laft  figure  of  this  kind  I  fhall  men* 
iion,  is,  what  the  Greek  mafters  of  the  art 
call  harvfrucris,  by  which  we  particularly  de- 
fcribe  any  thing  with  all  its  circumftances } 
and  it  is  a  figure  which,  more;  than  any 
other,  if  properly  ufed,  moves  the  mind,  and 
excites  paffion.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  much 
more  proper  than  exclamation,  hyperbole, 
or  ftrong  epithets  j  becaufe  it  prefenta  to  us 
the  objeft  itfelf,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  be- 
fore our  eyes  whatever  is  intended  to  excite 
our  pity,  terror,  anger,  indignation,  or  what- 
ever other  paffion.  This  figure  is  chiefly 
poetical;  for  poetry  is  a  kind  of  painting, 
and  a  particular  defcription  of  any  thing, 
being  fuch  as  might  be  painted,  is  not  im- 
properly called  a  picture  of  that  thing;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  much  ufed  by  the 
poets*  and  particularly  Homer  *.  It  is  al- 
fo  ufed  properly  by  the  orator,  when  he  has 

Tumi  h  r  dfao*  uyvn,  (Hcrffafynvm  yvtauta^ 

And  ag^uo* 

Awn  •»  otyyoCktn  $hau  xoutot,  flroAX*  Isrt&rMN 
*T»««  T*  oXtofuw?,  Jtew0uax?Tt  (foyarpafe 
ttaOatayttf;  xyoufyfHms,  Kail  vrm*  tw* 
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a  mind  to  excite  our  paffions.  But,  as  the 
beft  kind  of  oratory  perfuades  more  by  ar- 
gument than  by  paffion,  and  therefore  rea- 
sons more  than  it  defcribes,  we  have  little 
of  this  figure  in  Demofthenes*,  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  iii  Cicero,  who,  in  his  orations, 
has  given  us  many  pictures,  fuch  as  that 
of  Verres — c  Stetit  foleatus  praetor  populi 
c  Romani  cum  pallio  purpureo,  tunicaque 

•  In  his  oration  againft  JEfchines,  entitled,  v§fi  w*» 
guvfurBuctt,  defcribing  the  deflation  of  the  country 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip,  which  '  he  himfelf  faw, 
and  of  which,  he  fays,  ^fchines  was^the  caufe,  he 
fpeaks  of  houfts  demolifhed,  walls  razed,  a  country  dif- 
peopled  of  men  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  with  only  a 
few  women  and  children  in  it,  and  poor  old  men.  In 
ihort,  fays  he,  nobody  can?"  by  words,  defcribe  the  mi- 
iery  that  is  now  to  be  feen  there.  The  fcholar,  how- 
ever, will  be  pleafed  to  read  Demofthenes's  own  words : 

QiafAX  &»rov,  u  dvfyif  Afarauo*  xou  iXfiiro»*  on  yotg  »t>, 
ivrotivtp&ct  u<;  AiApa*,  i{  au*y*nq  w  o^otv  iyut  van*  ravra* 
•ma;  *aTi<ri£aft/A£KK»  ruXfl  «ri$»n$«ifAu*,  xupu  igDjxoy  raw 
h    ibiHix*    yvvcua,  h    uou  va&apa.    oAtya,   xal  V£&@vTa;    a** 

t&w  ixti  KattM  m»  orrufy-  And  the  critic,  in  comparing 
this  paiTage  with  a  like  defcription  in  Homer,  juft  now 
quoted,  will  be  feniible  of  the  difference  betwixt  poetical 
painting  and  oratorial  defcription.  Deraoflhenes  has  gi- 
ven us  little  more  than  the  fubjecl  of  the  picture,  with 
fomeof  the  great  outlines;  but  Homer  has  filled  up  the 
piece  with  tvtry  fritting  circumftance  that  could  occur 
to  the  imagination  of  a  painter. 
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*  talari,  muliercula  nixus  in  littore*.'  And 
another  of  Lucius  Pifo,  much  longer  and 
more  remarkable  f. 

*  In  Verrem,  lib.  v.  p.  446.  edit,  in  ufam  Delphini. 

f  *  Meminiftine,  ccenum,  cam  ad  te  quinta  fere  hora 

*  cam  C.  Pifone  venifiem,  ncfcio  quo  e  gurgufHo  te  pro* 

*  dire,  involuto  capite,  (bleatum  ?  Et  cum  ifto  ore  fctti* 
.*  do  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inhalafTes,  excufatipne  te 

*  uti  valetudinis,  quod  diceres,  vinolentis  te  quibufdam 

*  medicaminibus  folere  curari  ?  Quam  nos  caufam  cam 

*  accepiilemus,  (quid  enim  facere  poteramus  ?)  paulifper 
«  fletimus  in  illo  ganearum  tuarum  nidore  atque  fumo; 

*  unde  tu  nos,  cum  improbiflime  refpondendo,  turn  tur- 

*  piifime  eru&ando,  ejecifti.    Idem  illo  fere  biduo  pro- 

*  duclus  in  concionem  ab  eo,  cui  fie  aequatum  prebebas 
4  confula'tum  tuum,  cum  eflfes  interrogatus,  quid  fentt- 
'  res  de  confulatu  meo ;  gravis  au&or,  Calatinus  credo 

*  aliquis,  aut  African  us,  aut  Maximus,  et  non  Caefoninus 

*  Semiplacentinus  Calventius,  refpondes,  altero  ad  fron- 
«  tern  fublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depreifo  fupercilio, 
'  crudelitatem  tibi  n*nplacere?  in  L.  Pifonem,  c.  6.  .This 
is  painting  indeed;  but  it  is  Dutch  painting:  And 
though  it  might  have  been  proper  enough  in  a  comic 
poet,  it  was  not  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  a 
confular  orator  too,  and  then  the  firft  fenate-r  in  Rome. 
But,  with  Cicero's  great  talents,  there  was  a  levity  of 
wit  mixed,  which  he  never  could  (hake  off,  and  which 
made  Cato  fay,  upon  hearing  his  oration  for  Lucius 
Muraena,  made  when  he  was  actually  conful,  wherein 
he  was  witty  upon  the  ftoical  philofophy— quim  riduu* 

"km  €9nfyUm  baltmut.    - 
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For  this,  and  fuch  like  defcriptions,  I  am 
perfuaded  Cicero  was  much  praifed  and 
%  clapped  by  his  countrymen;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  people  of  Athens,  aflembled, 
either  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  or 
to  judge  caufes,  would  have  borne  to  be 
entertained  in  that  way  by  their  orators* 
For,  though  they  loved  poetry,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  theatre,  more  perhaps 
than  any  people  ever  did;  yet  their  tafte 
was  fo  correal,  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
could  have  endured  to  fee  it  mixed  with 
their  ferious  bufmefs. 

As  to  other  kinds  of  ftyle,  fuch  as  the 
hiftoric  or  dida&ic,  this  figure  does  not  at 
all  belong  to  them;  and  therefore,  when- 
ever we  fee  in  any  fuch  compofition  a  par- 
ticular defcription  tending  to  move  the  paf- 
fions,  we  ought  to  confider  it  as  out  of  the 
ftyle  of  the  work,  and  belonging  to  poetry 
or  rhetoric:  I  fay,  tending  to  move  the  paf~ 
Jions;  for,  if  it  be  a  defcription  of  any 
thing,  as  a  fubje£t  of  art  or  fcience,  let  it 
be  ever  fp  particular,  it  may  be  very  pro- 
perly inferted,  even  in  hiftory ;  and  as  to 
works  of  the  dida&ic  kind,  fuch  de&rip* 
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tions  properly'  belong  to  them*  The  ac- 
count, therefore,  given  by  Thticydid.es  of 
the  plague  in  Athens,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloppnntffiai}  w&r ,  though  very  ac- 
curate, and  almoft  as  circumftantial  as  a 
phyfici^n  could  have  given  it#  is  a  very 
proper  part  of  his  hiftory* 


v^nr.  & 
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char  vm* 

Of  tie  fecond  hind  of  Compofitiony  figured 
with  reJpeS  to  tbe  fcnfe>  viz.  by  tbe  imi+ 
tation  of  cbaraBers. — The  difference  be- 
twixt this  kind  ofjlyle  and  the  pathetic. 
—The  difference  betwixt  defcribing  and 
imitating  a  cbar after. — The  Etbicfiylc 
belongs  bqtb  to  Poetry  and  Rhetoric ,  but  in 
different  refpeSs. 

ICome  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  way 
in  which  the  fenfe  is  figured,  namely, 
by  expreffing  the  chara&er  of  the  fpeaker 
or  writer*  The  effedk  of  this  turn  given  to 
the  compofition  is  felt  by  every  reader  of 
any  tafte  or  judgment ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
thing  appears  to  me  to  be  little  underllood 
by  our  modern  critics  j  at  leaft  I  do  not 
know  any  modern  work  of  criticifm  in 
which  it  is  treated  of  as  a  matter  of  art  or 
fcience.    Among  the  aatients,  it  was  well 
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known  under  the  name  of  the  to  jOmov*9  and 
in  Latiii  morata  or'atio  f ;  and  is  treated 
of  by  them  in  every  book  which  they  have 
written  upon  the  fubjedt  of  rhetoric  or  poe- 
try ;  but,  as  it  id  fo  iittlfe  underftood  Among 
us,  it  will  be  neceflkry  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  it  at  fame  length. 

And,  firft,  it  is  to  be  Carefully  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  expreffion  of  paffion,  of 

*  In  the  Scholia  opon  the  antient ,  Greek  authors* 
Where  any  thing  is  faid  of  this  kindt  it  is  obferved  by  the 
Scholiaft  to  be  A*4>r,  or  »  ifa,  Aiyo^wor. 

\  In  this  fenfe  Horace  ufes  tne  word  morata  when  he 
Hays, 

— Speciofa  locis,  morataque  re&e 
tabula,  nullius  veneris*  fine  pondere  et  ufu, 
Valdias  oble&at  populum,  meliufque  moratur, 
Ogam  verTus  inopes  rerum,  hugaeque  canorae. 

Ar.  Poet. 

Where  the  reader,  not  learned,  would  imagine,  that  by  Fa- 
iula  rtQt  morata,  was  meant  b/aile  of  good moral ;  but  ic  is 
a  fable  or  dramatic  piete,  in  which  character  and  manners 
are  properly  rep  re  fen  ted.  What  we  would  call  the  morals 
CJf  the  piece,  are  denoted  by  the  Jpeciofa  hcis>  which  %- 
Aifies,  that  the  common  topics,  the  fubje&  of  which  was 
almoft  always  fomething  moral  and  ufeful  in  life,  were 
there  well  handled. 

K  a 
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which  we  have  treated  in.  die  proceeding 
chapter.  For  though  a  fpeaker  or  writer 
may  fliew  himfelf  to  be  full  of  anger,  grief,, 
indignation,  tir  ,any  other  paffion,  he  does 
not  for  that  fpeak  or  write  ethically  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  becaufe 
charaEter  and  pajjicm  are  two  things  quite 
different ;  and,  accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his 
Poetics,  has  accurately  diftinguifhed  them  : 
Character,  fays  he,  is  that  which  directs  u&5 
in  our  choice  of  adions,  and  makes  us  be 
denominated  fuch  or  fpch  a  man,  that  is, 
good  or  bad,  juft  or  unjuft,  and  the  like. 
By  paffion,  on  the  other  hand,  we  grieve  or 
rejoice,  hope  or  fear,  and,  in  fhort,  are 
liable  to  every  emotion  or  alteration  of  the 
mind*.  «  ~ 

Secondly^  There  is  a  great  difference  be-* 
tween  defcribing  a  character  and  reprefenting 
it  j  and  the  one  may  be  intirely  without  the 


*  The. words  of  Ariftotle;  are,  ra,  R  «0*  naff  £  <sro*»c 
mat  \wu%  $ctf4,e¥  req  «?p*trroKra««  And  ^gaio,  Jcrr*  h 
«J0o$    fjuv    To    roturovp    o    ^|Aor   rut  mqacupcw,   Wqi/x  tj^    law* 
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other.  A  poet  may  reprefent  chafa&ers 
very  well  without  iefcribing  any ;  and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury  has  very  well  obferved, 
that,  thotigh  Homer  has  ireprefented  or  imi- 
tated characters  Exceedingly  well,  he  has  de- 
fcribed  none  *.  And  again,  an  hiftorian  may 
defcribe  characters  very  well,  as  my  Lord 
Clarendon  has  done,  and  yet  imitate  none* 
But  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  two? 
Jt  is  this;  When  I  defcribe  a  character,  I 
only  tell  what  it  is ;  whereas,  when  I  re- 
prefent it  j  IJhew  or  exhibit  what  it  is.  This 
diftindion.  will  be  perfe&ly  underftood  with 
refped  to  the  body  and  its  operations.  If 
I  fay,  that  a  rifran  made  fuch  and  fuch  mo- 
tions or ,  geftures,  looked  fo  and  fb,  and 
{poke  with  fuch  a  tone  of  voice;  though  I 
defcribe  all  this  ever  fo  accurately  and  par- 
tiqularly,  {till  I  do  but  defcribe;  but  if  I  am 
a  mimic,  &nd  move?  look,  and  fpeak  as  he 

•  There  is;  however,  one  paifege  in*the  IlUd,  where 
Homer  has  defcribed  the  character  of  his  hero  froin  th# 
prouth  of  Pacrpclui : 
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does,  then  J  reprefmt  ox  imitate  \&m%  ancj 
hecpme,  a$  it  yrere,  that  man*, 

According  to  this  account  of  the  matter^ 
when  an  author  either  exhibits  luipfelf  un- 


*  This  is  the  nature  of  imitation,  as  described  by  Pla-  % 
to  in  a  paflage  of  the  third  book  de  Republica,  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed,  but  of  which  I  will  give  the  fub- 
ftance  in  Einglifh,  becaufe  it  further  explains  the  nature 
of  imitation,  and  of  that  kind  of  ftyle  which  I  cal.t 
Ethic.  Plato,  in  this  pafTage,  after  having  fhewii 
what  the  fobje&  fhould  be  of  the  poetical  fables,  and  my- 
thological ta{esa  whjch  were  to  be  taught  to  children  m 
his  commonwealth,  comes  next  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner the  fubjedt  was  to  be  handled  in  fuch  fables  or  tales  ; 
and  he  begins  with  laying  it  down,  that  whatever  was 
faid  by  poets  or  mythologies,  was  a  narrative  of  what 
had  been,  w^at  was,  or  what  would  be;  and  this  nar- 
rative was  either  fimple,  or  by  imitation,  or  both  ways. 
The  Interloquutpr  Adimantus.  did  not  underhand  this* 
laft,  and  defired  an  explanation  pf  it :  *  \  am,  it  would 
feem,  fays  Socrates^  a  ridiculous  teacher;  and  I  mufl 
do,  I  find,  as  thofe  do  who  have  not  learned  the  art  of 
fpeaking  ;  I  muft  explain  the  thing,  nqt  in  whole*  t>u,t  ii\ 
parts,  and  make  you  conceive  what  I  mean  by  examples. 
You  remember  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  where  the 
poet  introduces  Ohry{es  the  prieft,  defiling  the  ranfon\ 
of  his  daughter;  and,  when  he  could  not  obtain  it,  pray- 
ing to  the  god  Apollo  to  avenge  him  of  the  Greeks  fo$ 
{he  refufal.     In  this  narrative,  down  to  thefe  lines, 

— Ka»  iXio-aiTo  warra*  'A^oh^, 


*.  .-,     '—-        J 
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der  a  certain  chara&er,  or  introduces  perfons 
into  his  piece  who  ib  exhibit  therafelves, 
then  does  he  write  in  the  ftyle  I  am  de- 
scribing, and  is  what  I  would  call  an  ethic 
^writer.     But,  if  there  is  np  character  repre- 


the  poet  fpeaks  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  change  of 
perfpn  in  tjie  narrative ;  but  the  fame  perfon,  namely, 
Homer,  continues  to  narrate.  But,  after  this,  he  fpeaks 
not  as  Homer,  but  as  Chryfes  the  prieft,  endeavouring, 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  make^  us  forget  him,  and  attend 
only  to  the  pried ;  and  in  thefe  two  ways  the  narrative 
goes  on  through  die  whole  Iliad  and  OdyfTey.'  The  firft 
of  thefe  ways,  when  the  poet  appears,  and  narrates  in  bis 
own  per/on^  I  call  Jimfle  narrative ;  but,  <wben  be  Internet 
another ;  and  fpeaks  not  as  Homer,  but  as  that  other,  I 
call  it  narrative  by  imitation ;  becaufe  the  poet,  in  that 
cafe,  imitates,  as  much  as  he  can,  the  perfon  whom  he 
introduces  as  fpeaking.  And  he  may  be  faid  to  be  a  mi- 
mic, with  as  much  propriety  a*  a  man,  is  fo  called,  who 
imitates  the  figure,  gefture,  or  voice  of  another.  If  the 
poet  n*ver  difappeared  himfelf,  but  went  on  narrating 
that  fuch  or  fuch  things  were  done  or  faid,  then  would 
the  whole  poem  be  iimple  narrative;  but  if,  on  the 
other  haqd,  the  poet  never  appeared  at  all  himfelf,  but  the 
whole  ftory  was  told  by  other  perfons,  introduced  as 
fpeakers,  then  would  the  whole  be  imitation  :  And  this  is 
the  cafe,  fays  Plato,  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry ;  where-  „ 
as  the  former  is  the  nature  of  Dithyrambic  poetry.  And, 
laftly,  if  the  (lory  is  told  partly  by  the  poet  himfelf,  and 
partly  by  other  Speakers,  then ,  is  the  poem  mixed  of 
plain  narrative,  and  of  imitation  ;  and  of  this  kind  W~ 
the  Iliad  and  Odyfley. 

K4 
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fented  in  his  piece,  neither  belonging  ta 
himfelf,  nor  to  any  other  perfpri,  then, 
whatever  other  excellence  there  may  be  ia 
his  work,  there  is  no  character  or  manners 
jn  it,  And  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  per-? 
fons  he  introduces  as  adting,  may  fliew 
their  characters  by  their,  actions  j  for,  un^» 
lefs  they  fhew  them  by  fpeaking,  \t  is  not 
fuch  charade?  as  I  mean,  which-  n\uft  be 
exhibited  by  fjpeeches,  not  by  a&iona, 

This  kind  of  ftyle  belongs  both  to.poe* 
try  and  oratory,  but  in  different  refpe&s. 
The  orator  pught  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  a  lover  of  truth,  juft,  humanet 
and  benevolent,  efpeeiajly  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  addrefles  himfelf  *?  But,  if  he  intro* 
4#ces  any  Qtfyer  perfons  as  ^peakjng,^he 


**  The  chafer  of  the  orator  is  xme  of  the  three  me- 
thods of  petffuafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book*  pf  rhetoric.  We  perfuade, 
fays  he,  by  arguments,  drawn  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  fubje^l,  from  the  pafiions  of  the  hearers,  or  from 
the  character  pf  the  fpeafcer;  lib,  i.  c.  2.  This  (hews,  ike 
ncccflity  of  every  orator  aflbming  a  proper  charader, 
which  is  often  more  convincing  with  the  people  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  For  the  people  fome times  may  no$ 
underftang  the  bed  argunjents^  and  the  (iibje§  mav  $o| 
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rfeed  not  make  them  exhibit  any  cftara&er* 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  never 
appear,  in  his  own  piece ;  and  Homer*  I 
think,  has  beea  very  juftly  praifed  for  oe~ 
ver  fo  appearing ;  but  the  perfons  he  intra* 
duces  rauft  neceflarily  have  a  chara&ert 
which  they  otight  to  (hew  by  their  ipeak* 
ihg,  oth'erwife^his  piece  .is  very  imperfect, 
And  from  this  difference  proceeds  another, 
that,  though  many  bad  and  wicked  charao 
ters  may  be  dcfcfibed  in  arx  oration,  the 
character  reprtfwted  in  it,  being  that  of  the, 
orator  himfelf,  is  always  a  good  character; 
whereas,  the  characters  *eprefi?nted  by  the 


admit  of  mqch  pafllon,     But  all  men  will  be  difpofed 
%o  believe  what  a  gbod  man,  and  a  wdi-wiflier  of  theirsr, 
tclk  then*.      Aa  ofato*, therefore,   though  lie   be  not: 
ftrong  in  argument,  and  though  he  have  not  thfe  faculty 
of  moving  the  paffionaj  yet,  if  he.  can  fpeak  j&xwr,  is  not. 
to  be  defpifed  :'  And  the  pdfTeflfng  this*  talent  was  of  the? 
greaceft  ufe  to  thejantimt  orator,  not  only  in  hisdelibe** 
rative  orations,,  but  in  .his  judicial ;  for,  as  the  pleadings 
were  by  the  parties  themfelves,  at  leaft  in  Athens,  though 
the  fpeecheV  were  fbmetimey  compofed  by  others,  it  was- 
proper  that  the  party  Should  afume  a  character  through- v 
out  the  whole  oration,  and  particularly  in  the  narrative, 
wl^ch  is  n#$  fo  peceiTary  for  our  pleaders  *q  do, 
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poet  may  be,  and  often  arc,  very  had  cW 
rafters, 

As  poetry  is  an  art  imitative  of  charao 
ters,  as  well  as  of  a&ions,  the  poets  ought, 
above  all  others,  to  excel!  in  this  figure  of 
ftyle;  and,  accordingly,  Homer,  the  father 
of  poetry,  is  moft  eminent  in  it.  All  the 
characters  he  has  imitated  are  of  the  heroiq 
kind,  excepting  only  one  ridiculous  perfon^ 
age,  that  he  has  but  once  exhibited,  I 
mean  Therjites.  But  he  has  contrived,  not-* 
withftanding,  to  give  them  a  great  variety ; 
for  Achilles,  Ajax,  He&or,  Diomede,  &c. 
are  all  heroes,  but  very  different  from  one 
another.  Virgil,  it  has  been  obfqrved,  haa 
not  fuch  a  variety;  and  indeed  the  truth 
is,  that  he  has  only  three,  JEneas,  Turnus, 
and  Dido  j  whereas  we  m?y  reckon  in  Ho-r 
mer  a  dozen  that  are  diftin&ly  characterized. 
Milton's  fubjeft  is  particularly  unfortunate 
in  this  refpeft ;  for  it  is  fuch  as  affprdfr  hint 
only  one  charader  fit  for  poetry.  His 
divine  perfpnages  are  fuch  as  cannot  have 
characters,  like  thofe  of  Honker's  dei-» 
ties,  who  are  as  much  characterized  as  bi$ 
heroes :  And  Adam  and  Eve,  while  in  thefc 
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ftate  of  [perfe&ion,  can  hardly  be  confider* 
ed  as  human  chara&ers ;  and,  after  their 
fall;  the,  part  they  a£k  is  very  fhort;  ft) 
that  there  regains  only  Satan,  of  whom 
he  indeed  has  made  a  very  fine  poetic  per- 
fonage,  but  not  without:  doing  fpijig  violence? 
to  his  character  as  devil.  For  he  has  not 
jnade  Ijim  pprfe&ly  bad,  which  would  not 
have  been  a  character  fo  fit  for  poetry ;  but 
he  Jia$  mixed  with  his  devilifh  qualities 
fome  remorfe  and  feeling  of  what  goodnefs 
is;  and,  by  doing  fo,  he  l^as  brought  the 
chara&er  uejurer  to  human. 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  fenfible,  of 
this  defeat  of  his  fubjeft;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  fupply  it ; 
for,  in  the  council  of  the  devils,  in  the  fe- 
pond  book,  he  has  exhibited  different  cha- 
racters of  them  in  very  fine  fpeeches,  the 
fineft,  in  my  opinion,  that  are  to  be  .found 
in  Englifh.  But  tjiofe  devils  appear  only 
there,  and  are  no  more  feen;  fo  that  Satan 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  his  only  character; 
for  he  is  carried  through  the  whole  poem, 
and  every  where  appears  like  himfelf,  of 
whicfy  I  (hall  giv?  but  one  example  out  pf 
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many.  It  k  the  end  of  bis  fpeech,  vnth 
vrhich  he  concludes  the  debate  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Pandaemonium ;  where, "after  fetting 
forth  the  dangers  that  any  one  muft  run 
who  fliould  undertake  the  dHcovery  of  the 
new  created  world,  he  fays, 

|Jut  I  mould  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers ! 

And  this  imperial  fov'reignty,  adorn'd 

With  fplendor,  ann'd  with  power,  if  ought  proposed 

And  judg'd  of  public  moment,  in  the  ihape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

|^fe  from  attempting.    Wherefore  do  I  aflume 

Thefe  royalties,  and  not  refufe  to  reign, 

Refuting  to  accept  as  great  a  fhare 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  fo  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  die  reft 

.  High  honour'd  fits  ?  Go  therefore*  mighty  pow'rs, 
Terror  of  Heav'n,  though  fali'n,  intend  at  home, 
While  here  mail  be  our  home,  what  beft  may  eafe 

-     The  prefent  mifery,  and  render  hell 
More  tolerable :  If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  refptte  or  deceive,  or  flack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  manfion ;  intermit  no  watch 
Againft  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad, 
Thro*  all  the  coafb  of  dark  definition,  feelp 

*    Deliv'rance  for  us  all :  This,  enterprize 
Jtfone  fliall  partake  with  me.— 

Book  ii.  v.  44  5 .  &  feqej. 
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The  whole  paflage  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
in  every  reipeft.  But  the  reafon  why  I 
have  quoted  it  is,  to  ftiew  how  he  fupport* 
Satan's 

Monarchal  pride,  confeious  of  high  eft  worth, 

as  he  exprefles  it.  In  theHrft  of  thefe  lines 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  had  in  view  the 
fpeech  of  Sarpedon  in  Homer;  but  he  only 
took  the  hint  from  that  poet  j  and  to  fhew 
the  learned  reader  how  far  he  is  from  a 
fervile  imitator,  even  of  Homer,  I  havetf 
tranferibed  the  paflage  below  % 


*  Thgcvxs,  T*n  &*l  9*»  TiTifc?!fuyfla  ftaXirra 
*E>  AvkiTy  warns  $*  Q*t  «**  two£o«*n, 

Ta  vvv  X&*  Avxiow  fitra  «*£arro*<n>  iovraf 

Lib.  fu  v.  3 10. 
Here  we  may  obfcrve,  that  Meed  (he  thought  is  Ho-, 
mer'a;  that  a  King,  being  meft  honoured,  Ihould  like- 
wife  expofe  himfelf  mod  to  danger.  But  Milton  has 
given  it  fo  much  of  the  rhetorical  call,  and  drafted  it  fo 
up  with  fenteoces  and  enthymemas,  after  the  manner  of 
Demofthenes,  who,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  was  his 
model  for  Speeches,  (hat  Homer  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  it. 
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As  to  characters  df  common  life,  they 
are  finely  imitated  in  Terence's  comedies* 
where  we  have  ordinary  and  natural  cha- 
racters reprefentedj  fuch  as  give  both  plea-1 
fure  and  profit  to  an  intelligent  fpeCtator^ 
not  fuch  abfurd  and  ridiculous  characters  as 
thbfe  of  our  comedy  often  are,  affording 
nothing  but  ldtighter,  and  that  only  to  ther 
Afire  vulgar* 

There  is  lately  fprung  up  among  its  A  fpe-5 
cies  of  narrative  poem^  reprefenting  Iikewifef 
the  characters  of  Common  life<  It  has  the 
fame  relation  to  coipedy  that  the  epic  has 
to  tfagedy,  and  differs  from  the  epic  in  the! 
fame  tefpeCJ  that  comedy  differs  fh?ih  tra-* 
gedy ;  that  isf  in  the  aCtions  and  characters* 
both  which  are  much  nobler  in  the  epid 
than  in  it.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  a  legi- 
timate kind  of  poem ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
are  told,  Homer  wrote  one  of  that  kind, 
called  Margites,  6f  which  fome  lines  are  pre-* 
ferved*.     The  reafon  why  I  mention  it 

*  Ariilotlc,  in  his  Ethics  ad  Ni comae  bum,  lit.  vi.  r.  j4 
has  given  us  the  following  palTage  of  Homer's  WfarW 
gitcs : . 

Out  a?^u<i  t*  cofw* 
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is,  that  we  have,  in  Englifli,  zpoem  of  that 
kind,  (for  fo  I  will  call  it)  which  has  more 
of  chara&er  in  it  than  any  work,  antient  or 
modern,  that  I  know.  The  work  I  mean  is* 
the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones ,  by  Henry  Fielding, 
which,  as  it  has  more  perfo.nages  brought 
into  the  ftory  than  any  thing  of  the  poetic 
kind  I  have  ever  feen ;  fo  all  thofe  perfon- 
ages  have  chara&ers  peculiar  to  them,  in 
fo  much,  that  there  is  not  even  an  hoft  or  an 
hoftefs  upon  the  road,  hardly  a  fervant,  who 
is  not  diftinguifhed  in  that  way;  in  fhort 
I  never  faw  any  thing  that  was  fo  much 
animated,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  all  alive  with 
chara&ers  and  manners,  as  the  Hiftory  of 
Tom  Jones. 

This  configuration  of  ftyle  has  not  been 
fo  much  explained,  even  by  the  antient  au- 
thors, nor  fo  accurately  divided  into  its  fe- 
vcral  fpecies,  as  other  figures  have  been: 

a  chara&er  very  common  in  thefe  days,  but,  tt  would 
feem,  rare  in  thofe  ancient  times.  And  Plato,  in  the 
Alcibiada  II.  has  preferved  another  line  of  it; 

a  chara&er  likewife  not  uncommon  now-a-days;  but,  I 
believe,  not  fo  common  in  thofe  times* 
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There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it  that  has  beear 
defined  and  explained*  It  id  when  the 
fpeaker  aflumes  a  character  and  fentimente 
different  from  his  own*  This  figure  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Irony ,  whieh  Socra-» 
tes  pra&ifed  more  than  any  man  we  have 
heard  of,  and  it  was  the  diftinguifhing 
chara&eriftic  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.  But 
there  may  be  as  many  fpeciefes  of  this 
figure,  as  there  are  different  chara&ers  that 
may  be  reprefented  by  an  author  or  fpeaker; 
whether  they're  afiumed  chara&era,  or  his 
own  natural  chara&er.  If  the  fubje&  were 
to  be  divided,  and  treated  of  in  this  man-* 
ner,  it  would  take  in  the  definition  and  ex-* 
planation  of  all  the  different  chara&ers  of 
men — a  thing  very  neceffary  to  be  known 
both  by  poet  and  orator.  And  accord- 
ingly, Ariftotle,  in  his  books  of  rhetoric, 
has  fpent  feveral  chapters  upon  that  fubje&, 
which  are  a  moft  valuable  part  of  that  va^ 
luable  work.  And  Horace  alfo,  iri  his  art 
of  poetry,  has  fome  very  fine  lines  upon 
the  fame  fubjed.  As,  therefore,  this  work 
is  fo  much  better  done  to  my  hand,  I  will 
fay  no  more  of  it,  but  will  here  conclude 
what  I  have  to  fay  upon  this  part  of  $ylet 
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C  M  A  P.       IX; 

Wbi  great  variety  of  Cotnpqfitioh  Mujbrated 

by  an  example. — Of  the  third   kind  of 

figure's  of  ibtfsnft.*<~LSome  of  thefe  named \ 

fuch  as  Interrogation — >AntitbeJis---Simile 

*  "—AlUgorf^Mony  more  of  fuch  fgurei 

*  have  no  nome>~iTbe  ufaof  therA  in  compos 
<jfchft>~~EttatopIcs  of^them  from  VirgiVs 

Georgia y  and  Dr.  Armftrongs  Poem  \ott 

Heulth.*-Praife  of  that  Pt>em.-^Conclu~ 

Jl9A\ff  What  relates    to  the  Figures  of 

*  Sptecb.^Apoiogy  for  the  Author's  being 
Ja  minute  in  explaining  them* 

TH£  r&uiei^  wtio  is  hot  learned  in  the 
critical  art,  if  he  has  had  the  patience 
to  accompany  me  fo  far  in  what  I  have  faid 
concerning  all  thofe  niceties  of  coaipofitfon^ 
will  be  furprifed  to  find  that  therfc  is  fo  much 
variety  in  this  nlatter ;  and  he  will  be  ftill 
more  furprifed  to  be  told,  that  the  variety  ig 
Vol.  III.  L 
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not  yet  exfiaufted  j  and  that*  befides  all  the 
feveral  forms  and  figures  of  compofitioit 
which  I  have  explained,  relating  both  to  the 
fenfe  and  the  found,  there,  remain  others 
without  name  or  number,*  which  ferve  to 
vary  and  adorn  the  compofkion,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  have  been  already  mentioned* 

In  order,  to  help  him. to  conceive  this  va-* 
riety,  I  will  take*  a  periocLof  fome  length, 
and  fhow  hiiri  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  may:,  be  corapofed..  /The-example  I  lhall 
ufe  is  a  period  thakl  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  before,  viz.<  thai  of  Milton  hi  Sa- 
tan's firft-fpscch*  in  the  councif  of  devils,  in 
the  fecond-bcok  of  Paradife  Loft;  and  I  will 
take  in  the  whole  paflage>  containing  an  ^ar- 
gument which  fhews,«as  much  as  any  thing 
iii  the  whole  work,  Milton's  rhetorical  fa- 
culty; for  by  it  he  endeayoufs  to  prove,- 
that  hell  is,  at  leaft  in  fome  refpe&s,  better 

than  heaven ; 

*  , 

t     Me  rtio'jttff'riglir,  and" the  fix'd  laws  of  Heaven-  ' 
.     Did  firft. create  your  leader;  next,  free  choicer- 
Wit  h  what  befides,  in  council  or  in  fight, 
Hath  bee'if  alchiev'd  of  merit ;  yet  this  lofs, 
{    '.Tbutfifr  at leatt  retover'd, hathmuch  mor* 
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JJflablinVd  in  a  fafe  unenvied  throne,  . 
Yielded  with  full  confcnt.     The  happier  ftate 
Jn  heaven,. which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envjr  whom  the  higheft  place  expofes 
Porerooff  to  .ftand  'again ft  the  ThundVer's  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greateft  fhare 
bf  endlefs  pain  ?  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  ftrive,  no  ftrife  can  grow  up  there 
from  fajftion;  for  none  fure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence ;  none,  whofe  portion  is  fo  fmall 
Of  prefent  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.     With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord; 
More  than  can  be  in  heav'n,  we  now  return 
Tp  claim  our  jufi  inheritance  of  old; 
Surer  to  profper  than  profperity 
Cdtild  have  affiir'd  us ;  and  by  what  belt  way! 
Whether  of  open  war  or.  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate :  Who  can  advife,  may  fpeak* 

As  fevery  cOinpofitidn  is  made  up  of  cer- 
tain materials;  Ut  us  cdnfider^  firjly  of  what ' 
niaterials  the  comp0fiti6n  here  is  made:  And 
thefe  are  the  following  propblitions  (for 
there  is  no  need  to  analyfe  it  further) : 
ifty  I  was  created  your  leader,  by  the  fix^d 
laws  of  Heaven  xidly^  I  was  likewife  by  yCii 
chtifeA  for  leader:  ^dlyy  This  choice  was 
confirmed  by  my  atchievements :  4/^/)',  But 
I  was  liable  to  eaVy  while  in  heaven :  For, 

i  2 
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Stbfyt  there  is  envy  in  heaven,  beeaufe  there 
is  in  it  good  for  which  to  contend:  But, 
6thly,  There  is  no  envy  here  in  hell,  be- 
eaufe there  i*  no  good  to  contend!  for*  From 
thefe  premifes,  the  conclufion  issdrawny 
that  he  was  more  eftablilhed  in  his  t&roney 
and  they  in  a  better  conditio^  and  furer 
to  profper  than  before  their  fall.  Thefe 
materials  may  be  put  together  in  the  fol- 
lowing plain  manner,  without  any  figure 
©r  other  ornament  of  language. 

'  Being  created  your  leader,  by  juft  right* 

*  and  Heaven's  fixt  laws,  then  by  your  free 

*  choice,  and  next  by  my  own  atchieve^ 

*  ments  in  battle  and  in  council ;  I  am  fur- 
6  tfier  eftablilhed  in  this  right  by  the  lofs 
€  we  have  fuftained,  a  lofs,  at  leaft,  fo  fax  re- 

*  covered;  for,  by  this  lbfs,  I  am  delivered 
c  from  the  danger  of  envy,  which  attends 
c  dignity  m  heaven,,  but  which  cannot  be 
'  here,  where  there  is  no  good  to  contends 

*  for,  and  where  the  higheft  dignity  only 
*■  expofes  to  the  greateft  mifery.  With  the 
c  advantage,  then,  of  greater  union  atod 
1  firmer  concord  than  can  be  ia  heaven*  we* 
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*  are  in  a  better  condition^  and  furer  to 

*  profper  than  we  were  before  our  fall/ 

This  is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  paffage; 
but  it  will  be  fomewhat  oraamented,  if  it  be 
turned  in  this  Way: 

c  What  could  have  eftablifhed  me  more 

*  in  my  throne  than  this  very  lofs  that  we 

*  have  fuftained,  thus  far,  at  leaft,  repair- 

*  ed?  Before,  indeed,  I  was  created  your 
f  leader,  by  the  fixt  laws  of  Heaven.     This 

*  creation  was  confirmed,  firft  by  your  free 

*  election,  next  by  my  own  atchievements 

*  in  council  and  in  battle;  but  ftill  I  was 
$  in  danger,  from  that  envy  which  attends 

*  all  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven.      Now 

*  that  is  at  m  end  j  for  who  will  envy  him 

*  who  is    here  condemned  to  fuffer  the 
'  greateft  {hare  of  pain  ?  And  how  can  there 

*  be  contention,  when  there  is  np  good  for 

*  which  to  contend  ?  With  the  advantage, 

*  then,  of  fo  much  greater  unanimity  and 

*  concord   than  we   could  enjoy  in   hea- 

*  ven,  let  us  return  to  claim  our  juft  inheri- 

*  tance,  being  now  aflured  to  profper  more 

*  than  profperity  could  have  aflured  us.* 
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Or  thus,  with  a  little  more  ornament,  and 
more  of  the  rhetprical  ca(t. 


c  As  ufurpatipn,  the  w^nt  of  the  people's 
concurrence  in  the;  ele&ion.of  a  monarchy 
and  the  defeat  of  perfonal  merit  in  the 
monarch  himfelf,  make  a  throne  infecure  ; 
fp,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  eftabliflies 
;.  a  throng  mpre  thaji  juft  yight  and  fixt 
laws,  thp  free  ele&iou  of  the  people,  and 
the  atchie.vemeqts  pf  the  monarch  in  ccmn- 
cil  and  in  battle.  All  thefe  advantages  I 
gnjoy.  IJijt  ther?  is  one,  thing  which 
makes  my  throne  ftill  more  fecure:  What 
is  that  I  It  is  this  very  loCj  th^t  we  have, 
fuftained ;  by  which  that  envy  which  at- 
tends fuperior  dignities  in  heaven  is  at  an 
end.  For  who  wiU  here  envy  him  who. 
}s  condemned  to  fuffer  the  greateft  mifery  ?> 
With  more  unanimity,  therefore,  and  firm 
concord  than  can  be  in  heaven,  let  us  de- 
liberate how  we  are  to  repair  oyr  loffey, 
thus  far  already  recovered/ 


.  Other  turns  might  be,  giyeq  to  th$s  fer\- 
tqncej  but  thefe  will  fuffice  to  fhew,  ^/yX, 
how  ipuch  more  copious  the  language  o£ 
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Milton  is,  and  how  much  more  rounded, 
compact,  and  nervous  his  compofition  is, 
thati  any :  that  I,  at  leaft,  can  give  to  this 
paflage.  %doy  If  there  be  fo  much  variety  in 
turningone  fingle  argument,  how  much  more 
muft  there  be  in  the  compofition  of  a 
whole  difcourfe  or  oration,  though  the  fub* 
fiance  of  the  matter,  and  the  order  of  treat-* 
ing  it,  ftill  continue  the  fame?  Lajily^  And, 
what  is  more  to  our  prefent  purpofe^it  may 
be  obferved,  that  all  the  variety  is  here  pro- 
duced, without  ufing  any  of  the  figures,  of 
which  I  have  treated  in  the  two  preceeding 
chapters  j  for  there  is  here  neither  the  pa-r 
thetic  nor  the  ethic,  nor  any  thing  but  the 
argument  varioufly  turned  and  figured. 
This  then  fhews,  that  there  are  ways  of 
figuring  the  fenfe  of  a  compofition  other- 
wife  than  either  by  paflion  or  by  manners; 
and  it  is  of  fuch  figures  that  \  am  now  to 
treat. 

Some  of  them  have  got  names ;  and  with 
thefe  I  fhall  begin.  And,  jirji^  there  is 
Interrogation^  a  figure  ufed  by  Milton  in 
this  period,  and  likewife  by  me  in  the  two 
|aft  ways  I  have  turned  it.     It  is  a  figure 
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(hat  ferves  to  excite  the  attention,  and  give* 
life  and  ip|rit  to  the  cqmpofition.  It  is^ 
therefore,  much  ufed  both  by  poets  and 
orators,  and  particularly  by  Demofthenest 
who  frequently  throws  pungent  interroga- 
tions into  the  middle  of  his  arguments  and 
periods,  by  which  he  not  only  varies  the 
meaning,  but  the  found  of  his  coipppfition^ 
and  often  much  inforces  the  fenfe  apd  ar- 
gument. It  is  a  figure  that  is  lil?ewifi* 
commonly  ufpd  in  ordinary  conversation 
efpecially  when  yre  argue;  for  it  belongs 
more  to  argument  than  to  narrative  j  and 
therefore  \t  is  little  ufed  by  hiftorians. 

Another  figure,  likewife  belonging  more 
to. argument  than  to  narrative,  is  Antitbefisi 
a  figure  I  have  already  mentioned  among 
the  figures  of  conffru&ion.  It  is  alfo  a 
lively  figure,  whicfy,  by  oppofing  thii?gsv 
to  one  another,  throws  greater  light  upon 
both.  It  is  a  figure  alfo  of  plftdant  found ; 
for,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  makes  an  op- 
ppfition  in  the  fenfe,  it  produces  a  fimilar 
rity  in  the  ftfu£ture  of  the  words;  and^ 
when  joined  with  fome  other  figures  above- 
mentioned*  fqcfy  as  th?  Paronomafia,  am} 
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like  endings,  as  it  fpmetimes  happens*,  it 
makes  the  ftyle  altogether  panegyrical,  an4 
even  theatrical*  It  is  much  ufed  by  mo- 
dern authors,  particularly  by  thofe  who  are 
thought  to  write  finartly  and  wittily  j  for  it 
|s  the  •  figure  of  wit,  as  I  flxall  lhew,  when  J 
come  to  treat  of  that  kind  of  ftyle. 

There  is  another  figure  of  the  kind  we 
are.  now  fpeaking  of,  and  which  likewife 
has  a  name,  and  that  is  the  &W/<?,  of  great 


*  Of  this  kind  a  great  deal  is  tq  be  found  in  Ifocrates; 
and  in  Plato  too,  when  he  affefU  to  write  rhetorically  3 
as  in  his  funeral  oration  in  the  Menexenus,  where  we 
have  fuck  fentences  ^s  the  following:  t*$  fm  mauhvorrtt . 
*o0fua>c9   t»?   &   yu^oT^o^ttvri?   «{tw?.— Again,    nxnqctnr^    pt» 
rvs  ffotyutff;  *twaj*»o*  h   t*k    0**»*»-— A  gain  f   t»c  f«>  Tiwr 
Xfvmxor»«    ueawf    iirai>f?i»»    ro%    h    (pan   tvptfof    mmfeunau 
— further^   woXmwt  mfyuiruv   r^otyoq  tori,  i  put  ay  atom  *y*~. 
Qw,  fin  xato  h  tax**;  where  we  have  altogether  the  Pa- 
ronomafia,  like  endings,  the  Antithesis,  and  every  other 
fpecies  pf  the  Parifofis.    But  the  frequent  qfe  of  fuch 
figures  is  blamed  by  the  Halicarnaffian — wtfl  m<  m  An- 
IwQtw  hwornro<;Mc*  26.  as  making  the   ftyle  unfit  for 
bufinefs  and  action,   and   fuch   as  I  have  defcribed  it 
above,  fit  only  for  theatres  and  panegyrical  aifemblies, 
when  men  meet  for  the  purpofe  only  of  being  entertain-* 
ed,  by  having  their  ears  and  fancies  amufed. 
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ufe  in  poetry,  and  particularly  in  heroic 
poetry;  for  it  both  raifes  and  varies  the 
ftyle.  Homer  has  ufed  it  much,  and  fo  has 
our  Milton ;  who,  though  he  has  not  co- 
pied from  Homer  any  one  fimile  fervilely,  . 
a6  far  as  I  remember,  has  imitated,  his  man-^ 
ner  more  than  any  otfyer  poe;t  I  If  now, 
without  excepting  even  Virgil,  who  has 
qppie4  more  frpm  Homer,  but  has  not,  in 
ijiy  judgment,  imitated  him  fo  well.  Fof 
Tylilton's  fimiles  are,  like  Homer's,  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  thing,  without  being  confined 
to  the  point  of  fimilitude;  and  he  often 
animates  them?  as  H[om^r  likewife  does,  by 
introducing  human  fentiments  and  paffipns 
into  them  %     This  alfo  is  a  figure  of  wi* 

*  Of  this  kind  is  Milton's  fimile  of  the  fallen  angels^ 
contracting  their  forms,  and  crouding  into  Pand*emo-» 
pium ; 

-7— They  bi^t  now  who  feem'd 
In  bignefs  fco  furpafs  earth's  giant  ions, 
Now  lefs  than  fmajleft  dwarfs,  in  narrow  ropm, 
Throng  numberlefs,  like  that  Pygmaean  race, 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fairy  elves, 
Whofe  mid-night  revels,  by  a  foreft's  fide, 
Or  fountain,  fome  belated  peafant  fees, 
pr  dreams  he  fees,  while  over-head  the  moofl^ 
bits  arfcitrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
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among  our  modern  authors,  aiid  particular^ 
ly  is  very  much  ufed  by  our  writers  of  co^ 
inedy. 

What  fimile  is  to  a  metaphor,  ^n  allego- 
ry is  tp  a  iimile.     For,  as  a,  limile  is  a, 


Wheels  her  pa^e  courfe ;  they  on  their  mirth  and  dancQ 

Intent,  with  jocund  mufic  charm  his  ear; 

At  once,  with  joy  and  fear,  his  heart  rebounds, 

Book  i.  v.  777., 

He  has  another  beautiful  finiile  of  tie  fame  kind  iq 
the  4th  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  beginning  v#  980.  where 
he  compares  the  angels  furrounding  Satan  with  a  grove 
of  fpears,  bending  towards  him,  to  a  field  pf  corn  wave4 
with  the  wind : 

While  thus  he  fpake,  the  angelic  fquadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  Jharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  fpears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears',  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them :  *  The  careful  plowman  doubting  Hands, 
*  Left  on  the  threfhing- floor  his  hopeful  (heaves 
«  Prove,  chaff/. 

This  is  exa&ly  after  the  manner  of  Homer  in  many  of 
his  fimiles,  particularly  in  the  following,  where  he  com- 
pares the  fires  of  the  Trojan  camp  to  the  heavens,  in  a 
^lear,  ftarry,  and  xnoon-fhine  night ; 
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lengthened  metaphor,  fo  an  allegory  is  & 
lengthened  fimile.  It  is  drawn  out  to  fo 
great  a  length,  by  fome  modern  authors,  a* 
p  run  through  3.  whole  piece,  and  ms&s 

&q  $  or  19  xgavy  Qxww  c?/*f *  0? X^w 
Oamr  apirpvta,  on  i*  istXcto  wjwj*o$  «*0>j{, 
E*  r  iQatov  w  cut  on  vxomcu9  xai  crgwoyi?  a*£oi, 
Kai  yanrai*  tf^avoOcjr  ^  «£*  vvt^atyn  cLnrsroq  aibr,g, 
Xlarra  ii  r*  ft  drraf  £0T£*?  ygy^Oi  di  71  fgiw*  «o»ftuv« 

If.  9.  v.  555, 

^gam,  in  thte  fine  fimile  of  the  two  torrents  meeting,  to 
which  he  compares  the  {hock  of  two  armies  engaging,, 
he  places  a  fhepherd'  at  a  diftance,  hearing  the  noife, 
j aft  as  a  pairiter  who  had  been  to  draw  the  fcene  he  der 
fcribes  would  have  enlivened  his  Jandfcip,  by  fe^tinj; 
flown  fiich  a  figure  id  it; 

*H»  $  Irs  %f*f*«§|o»  marap,oi)  tear  o^saift  geem;  4 
Bit  p*vyctyxuett  ^vjul&tXXrro*  o/4J?g(jxo»  vhtfa 
KfHvm  t  *  \jutya\ui,  xoiXi*?  IrroaQe  jgagaJjpift* 
Tjlr  h  ti  fnfyft  httfo?  h  ifio-ft  cxXuf  <mo\yurtu 

J-ib.  I.  v,  453. 

ft  is  by  Such  defcriptien*  that  Homer  has  furni&ed  f$ 
jnany  ^good  fubje&»  for  painters,  more,  I  believe,  thai) 
any  other  poet  j  for,  as  he  paints  in  words,  it  is  cafy  tq 
fropy  him  in  colours;  whereas,  a  poet  that  does  not 
paint,  but  gives  only  a  general  defcription,  as  moft  of 
our  modern  poets  do,  cannot  be  copied  by  the  painter. 
S6me  modern  critics  find  fault  witli  fuch  fimilcs,  as 
fontafnfng  many  particulars  that  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  comparifon;   and  particularly  Mr.  Perault,  the 
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mkai  we  call  an  allegorical  poem.  I  do 
not  kpow  that  Whole  worfe  fef that  kind 
ttfere  known  in  intieiit  times  ;  but  it  •  %a£ 
tifed  by  them  as  an  ornament  aftd:  figure 
of  ftyle,  and  but  very  fparingly,  even  in 
that  way,  Hoijaer  haferbut  very  few  j  though 
cprtaincritijcrs,  antient  as  well  as  modferti, 
have  found  a  great  many  in  him/  Some 
indeed  have  alkgorfeed  evejry  thing-  in  him* . 
the  htiffian  ap  *rcH  tas  th?  divine  perifo* 
nagesc  Virgil  has  been  blamed,  and  1^ 
think  very  juftly,  for  drawing  out  to  fo 
iftany  Knes  the  allegorical  defeiptSbn  of 
Fame,  which  Homer  has  difpatehed  iia  two  % 

French  critic*  condemns  them,  and  call*  them  finite*. 
a  hnguM  que*,  or  htg-tpikd fimiks*  But  Aich  critics  do. 
not  confider,.  that,  the  Epic  is  a  poem  of  great,  extent*, 
and  which  doer  not  haflen  to  its  canclufian  fo  much  a» 
tsagedy*  Therefore  it  admits  of  epifodes,  ajid  ftrtit.de* 
feriptions  and  digreffive  fimiles,  as  they  nay  be  called, 
and,  in  feort,  of  eve«y  thing  that  can  raif*  of  cnibellii*; 
the  (tyle,  provided  k  be  not  altogether  foreign  to  tin*: 
parpofc. 

*  Befides  this  aBegoiicat.delcription  of:  Fame,  I  d?. 
not  recoiled  any  allegory,  either  in  the  ifiad  or  Odyfley^: 
except  the  ftory  which  Phoenix  tells  to  Achilles  of  praytr*, ; 
wfckh,  he  &y&,  are.  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  and  ftk 
lov  Ate,  repairing  the  mifchkf*  that  fhe  does.;   fl.  i 
v.  498.    And  the  .ftory  of  the  two  calks*  jthafc  Achillea 
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And  Milton,  with  greater  reaftm,  has  be&i 
blamed  for  making  fubh.  allegorical  perftn 
hagps^as  Sin  and  J)iath%  a£k  fo  eonfiderahlc 
a  part  in  his  poem;. 

Thgfe  ard  ?ill*  or,  at  leaft*  the  principal 
figures  of  this  kind  that  have  got  names$ 
but  every  way  by  which  the  meaning  may  be 
any  wayp  affe£ted;.ahd  the  compofition  va-** 
fied  from  plain  grammatical  fpeech,  is  pro- 
perly eallfed  a  figure*  '.  And  that  there  may* 

tells  tpoPriam^out  of  which  ■jgpiter'mitfes  tKe  cop  of; 
mortals;  II.  24.  v.  527.  Ari#aj<^a$,  therefore,  the 
great  aritieht  critic,  was  miftaken,  when  he  faid  therev 
Was  no  allegory  at  all  in  Homer  ;  but  he  was  very  mucH 
nearer  the  truth  than  thofe  crkics  who  allegorized  fevery 
things  even  the  human- perfonages>  fucii  as.Heftdr  arid 
Achilles:  See  Eaftathius' on  Ui$d  Firnv  The  truth  hi 
that  even  what  is  called  the  mythology  6f  Homer,  is. 
iot  allegory;  but^  like  all  the  reft  of  the  mythology,  of 
Greece;  hiftorical  fa&s  much  difguifed,  indeed,  by  fa«^ 
ble,  1  with  this  difference,  however,  betwixt  Homer9* 
mythology  and  tittf  later  Greek  mythology,  thdt  t hi 
former  is  made  up  of  ilories  of  the  antient  Egyptian 
Icings,  or  gods,  as  they  call  them,  with  little  or  no  addi- 
tion from  the  intention  of  the;  .Greeks,  except  changing 
ihe  fcene  of  their  adventures  from  Egypt  to  Greece  ;  tbfi 
latter  is  the  hiftbry  of  the  Egyptian  gods;  much  enlarged 
by  Greek  fables,  *  For  the  Egyptian. religion;  when  it  wai 
tranfplanted  to  Greece,  flourifhed  exceedingly  there; 
and  produced  a  large  growth  of  new  dihrinitiefc 
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be  many  fuch,  as  many  as  there,  af  e  different} 
ways  of  turning  the  fame  ientence*  is  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  reafon  of  the  things 

and'  from  the  "examples  I  have  given* 

-  .  ■•  *  -  ^ 

Biit  it  will  be  faid,  what  is  the  ufe  o# 
turnirtg  the  famishing-  fo,  ma^ny  difFetferfe 
ways?  And  are  not  the  methods  I  have  al- 
ready-pointed Gilt  fufficient,  and  more  than 
fufficieut^  for  the  purpofe  gf  men  ^omjnu- 
riicatiug  .their  thoughts  to  ,  one  another  ? 
And1,  indeed,  if  nothing  more  were  requi- 
red than!  plain -Ipe6ch,  a  great  d'eal  more 
than  enough:  has  been  (aid  upon  the  fub- 
je<9£.  But  we  are  fpeaking  of  ornamented 
language;  and  for  this  is  reqiflfaedy  Jirfii 
that  things  fhould  be  exprefled  in  a  way 
foraewhat  different  from  the  common  and 
ordinary.  Now,  it  may  be  improper  to 
vary  the  compofition  of  common  fpeech  by 
any  of  the  figures*  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
yet,  fome  way  otr  Other,  it  muft  be  varied, 
otherwife  it  ttaiuld  not  be  ornamented  lan- 
guage, zdty,  There  muft  b$  z  change 
even  of  ornament;  for  variety,  as  I  have?* 
before  obferved,  is  abfolutely  necefTary  in" 
all  the  works  of  art,  iji  order  to  make  then* 
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JpleafeJ  and  the  fineft  coinpofitibri  In  the 
Vrorld,  if  it  were  to  continue  always  thd 
fame*  would*  in  the  end*  very  milch  difc 
guft**  One  of  the  greateft  faults*  there- 
fore*  of  compofition  is*  that  noted  by 
Quintilian  f  -,  Uncter  the  namd  bf  Homoiblo^ 
gia;  arid  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  praifes  of 
the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes*  and  is  meiitidned 
by  the  Halicarnaflian  as  a  well  knowii 
mark  by  whidi  his  compofition  is  dlffift* 
guifhed  from  that  of1  every  other  orator* 
the  varying  his  periods*  arid  members  of 
periods,  arid,  in  fhort,  everjr  part  of  his 
conipofition,  by  different  figures  and  fotmi 


*  Se£  wliat  the  ttalicarilaffiari  has  faid  upon  this  fdb- 
j«&,  iti  his  mod  valuable  tread  fe  *mpl  hivervrros  v*  Ai^ocr*' 
$»*<;,  c.  48.  where  he  compares  ornate  compofition  td 
what  it  refembles  more  or  lefs  itx  all  languages,  but  morf 
6f  all  in  Greek  J  I  mean  rtuiic  5  rind  he  fuppdfcs  that  a 
mufician  was  perfeft  is  to  melody,  but  had  no  Regard  to' 
fhythm,  could  we  endii/e,  fays  he;  fact  a  mufical  com* 
pofnion  ?  Again,  le t  us  fuppofe,  that  both  the  melody  and 
thythm  are  compleatj  but  that  he  continues  always  the 
fame  melody,  and  the  fame  rhy*hfns,  without  any  ch&gg 
or  variety*  would  not  this  fpoil  all  i     ' 

f  P.  698.   Edit*  Burmanro, 
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of  expreffion  *.  And  all  this  variety  iriay 
be  fo  ordered*  by  a  judicious  fpeaker  or 
Writer,  that  the  fenfe  and  matter,  which 
Ought  to  be  the  principal  in  all  compbfi- 
tionSj  may  not  only  not  be  hurt,  but  ev^ii 
aided  and  inforced  by  it. 


*  After  having  mentioned  the  melody  ahd  rhythm  of 
his  compofition,  of  which  we  have  fo  little  idea,  and 
made  thefe  two  the  firil  diftingiiifliing  marks  of  his 
«yle^  fie  adds*  T£»toj'  m  *«»  nr&gro*  ihufici  rr,q  avd&tvt 
rb  §W?o$  i»$  to\  ti  i{aXXaTT£»»  «r^vTo^«w«c>  ***  ro  vx** 
fUtri^Eiv  woiKiKuit  rot  kv'Kx  rcai  retq  4PC£io&?£.  ah  ya,p  lorw 
«  jb$  a'TrXu;  tottqu  0?  *%»  rtflMraroMttfcTa*  txis  ti  IfaT&ayaic 
*ai  tok  ^^fAaTi^fAOifi  «?  dirxrrn  irarS  koti  f*oi  &>Jtgi  Tat/ra 
pi!  Twyvv  hurQai,  yvuppux  xoci  tok  ^awXoraToij  orra*  flip 
r$q  hwnnroq  r»  LvipAabmu  p.  315.  And  again,  in  his 
fecond  treatife  upon  Thucydide§,  c.  53.  p.  i6$.  fpeaking 
<5f  Demofthenesi  he  fays,  t«*$  /u.ifa;3oXaK  xa*  t»?  wo**iA»«, 

x&*  t«  ftl^   «wfta/$   &rj^»)/xaT»aToi»   ix^i^r    vonpei,  xoafAuf   rw 

fyounn  And,  according  to  Cicero,  Demoithenes  wasN 
reckoned  the  firft  of  orators,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  figures,  and  conformations ,  as  he  calls  them,  of  his 
Sentences.  It  is  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Antonius,  a 
Roman  orator,  contemporary  with  Lucius  Craflus.  Of 
him  he  fays,  that  lie  excelled  *  in  fententiarum  orna- 
c  mentis  et  coiiformationibus*  qrto  genere,  quia  praeftat 

*  omnibus  Demofthenes,  idcirco  a  do&is  oratorum  ell 
«  princeps.judicatus.     £;^*t<*  enim,  quae  vocant  Gracci, 

*  ea  maxime  ofnant  oratorem ;  eaque  non  tarn  in  verbis 
«  pingendis  habent  pondus,  quam  in  illuminandis  fen- 

Vol.  III.  M 
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This  variety  of  compofition  is  not  onl/ 
moft  beautiful  and  pleating,  but,  more  than 
any  thing  elfe,  fecures  an  author  or  fpeak- 
er  againft  parodies,  or  ridiculous  imita- 
tions.  For  it  is  a  famenefs  in  the  ftyle,  anil 
certain  forms  of  expreffion  often  recurring, 
that  makes  a  ftyle  liable  to  be  taken  off% 
according  to  the  common  expreffion.  For 
proof  of  this,  we  fee  how  the  ftyle  of  Sal- 
hxft  or  Tacitus  has  been  imitated  by  fome 
writers  of  later  times ;  not  indeed  In  the 
way  of  paitody,  but  as  fomething  fine  and 
excellent  of  the  kind :  Whereas,  the  variety 
of  Demofthenes's  compofition  it  is  impoffible 
to  ridicule,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  imi-» 
tate.  And,  in  general,  it  may  be  faid  of  a 
good  ftyle,  as  of  a  good  face,  that  it  has  no 
ftrong  or  diftinguifhing  features,  but  it  is 
the  fymmetry  and  juft  proportion  of  the 
whole  that  pleafes.'  Such  a  face*  however,  is 
much  more  difficult  to  imitate  in  painting  ot 
fculpture,  than  a  face  with  any  thing  pro* 
minent,  or  out  of  due  proportion* 

*  tendis*'  De  CI.  Ofatoribus,  c.  37.  And  it  is  the  corii* 
position  which  iEfchines,  who  ftiould  have  beft  known 
to  what  he  owed  his  ruin,  praifes  moil  in  his  antagonift, 
as  the  Halicarnaflian  informs  us* 
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There  is  no  author,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  has  attempted  to  divide  and  clafs,  un*. 
def  different  heads,  all  this  Variety  o£ 
figiifes.  It  would  not  be  an  eafy  tafk ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  Worth  the 
While.  I  fhall  therefore  do,  as  Plato  fays 
the  unlearned  do*  When  they  would  explain 
any  thing:  tnftead.  of  taking  the  whole 
together,  dividing  and  fubdividihg*  and 
unfolding  it  by  definition,  they  go  to  pai> 
ticulars*  and  explain  it  by  examples  *.  And 
as  fome,  even  of  toy  learned  readers,  may 
hot  be  fantfliarly  acquainted  with  Demof- 
thenes)  who,  ad  I  Jiave  faid,  excelled  fo 
much  in  the  variety  of  his  figures,  I  will 
take  my  examples  from  an  author  better, 
known,  viz.  Virgil.  This  author  lived  to 
finifh  only  two  pieces*  his  Eclogues^  and 
his  Georgicst  both  mafter-pieces  of  ftyle 
and  Cbmpofition,  but  different*  in  that 
tefped,  one  from  the  other.  The  ftyle 
t>f  the  Eclogues  is  elegant  and  ornatnent- 
ed  j  at  the  fapie  time,  it  has  much  of  ra- 
tal funpficity   (not  the  Doritk  tafticity  of 

•  8*b  Plato  iit  the  paflage  quoted  above,  p.  Ii6.  from 
tfce  thir4  book  de  Rejmblica. 
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Theocritus) ;  fo  that  it  is  rather  fweet  a^d 
pleafant,  than  highly  and  richly  ornament-* 
ed*.  I  except,  however,  the  fourth  E- 
clogue,  of  which,  as  the  fubjeft  is  not  rural, 


*  ft  is  of  that  kind  of  flyle  which  Horace  chara&erizes 
by  the  epithets  of  molle  et  facet  urn, 


•Molle  atqut  facetum 


Virgilio  annueriut  gaudentes  rure  Camenut ; 

where  the  Englifh  reader  would  be  much  miftaken 
if  he  would  translate  facetum  by  the  Word  facetious ',  de-* 
rived  from  it,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  fryle  Of : 
Virgil's  eclogues ;  but  it  arifwers  to  what  the  Greek  cri- 
tics call  the  to  yXaQv£<»  in  competition,  which  may  be 
Iranflated/u;/*/  and  elegant.  This  {hews  us,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  thoroughly  to  underhand  the  Latin,  and  what 
the  Latin  authors  have  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  an/ 
art,  without  knowing  the  language  of  their  mailers,  the 
Greeks :  And,  fecondlj,  it  confirms  the  observation  made 
above,  that  a  gf eat  part  of  the  Latin  words  we  have 
adopted  into  our  language  are  taken  from  a  ralfe  and  bar- 
barous Latinity. 

For  a  fpecimen  of  the  molle  et  facetum  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  Eclogues,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  Eclogue,  which  runs  thus :  » 

Paftorum  mufam  Damonis  et  Alphefibcer, 
Immemor  herharum  quos  eft  mirata  juvenca 
Certantes,  quorum  ftupefa&se  carmine*  lynces> 
Et  mutata  fuos  requierunt  flumina  curfus  9 
Damonis  mufam  dicemus  et  Alphefibcei. 
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the  ftyle  is  much  more  raifed  and  embel- 
lifhed  than  that  of  any  other  of  them ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  poet,  m  the  beginning  of 
this  Eclogue,  tells  us,  that  he  is  to  raife  his 
ftyle  above  the  country  *.  The  Georgics, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  erabellifhed  with 
every  ornament  of  ftyle  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed $  even,  the  dida&ic  part. of  them  is  or- 
namented ;  in  which,  as  I  fhall  take  occa- 
iion  to  obferve  afterwards,  he  differs  from 
Lucretius.  But,  as  to  the  digreffipps,  they 
are  the  richeft  pieces  of  comppfition  tt\%t 
are  extant  j  and,  it  would  feem,  that,  as  in 
the  Eclogue,  which  fings  of*  the  return  of 
the  golden  age,  and  the  renovation  of  all 
things,  he  wanted  to  make  his  woods  wor- 
thy of  a  conful  j  fo,  \n  hi?  Georgics,  he  ftu- 
died  to  make  his  f elds  worthy  pf  his  great 
patron,  Auguftus  Caefar.  It  is  from  the  di- 
greffions,  therefore,  that  I  fhall  take  my 
examples — a  few  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given,  but  fufficient,  I  hope,  to  fhew 
how  much  and  how  agreeably  the   ftyle 

*  Sicelidea  Mufe,  paulo  majora  canamus ; 
Noil  omnes  arbafta  juvant,  humilefque  myricse. 
Si  canimus  fylvas,  fylvae  fine  Confute  dignse. 
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may  be  varied  otherwife  than  by  a$y  o£ 
the  figures  hitherto  mentior^ed. 

In  defcribing  the  different  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  towards  the  end  of  the  firfl: 
Georgic,  after  mentioning  the  adions  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  by  which  they  prefage  a 
ftorm,  and  particularly  that  of  the  cornixxox: 
ravens  he  fays  of  her,  that 


-Plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce,. 


Et  foja  in  ficca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena* 

He  then  changes  the  form  of  the  ftyle,  aa 
well  as  the  prognoftic^  in  the  following 
Jines: 

Nee  no&urna  quidem  carpentes  pen  fa  puellae 
Nefcivere  Hiemem  j  tefta  cum  ardente  viderent 
Scihtillare  oleum,  et  putres  concrefcere  fungos. 

Then  he  goes  on  ftill  changing; 

Nee  minus  ex  imbri  foles  et  aperta  ferena 
Prpfpicere,  et  cenis  poteris  cognofcere  fignis. 

V.  39h 

After  defcribing  fome  appearances  of  the 
morning,  he  tells  us  what  the  confequence^ 
of  thofe  appearances  yriU  he,  in  the  fallow-* 
ing  manner; 
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Hen,  male  torn  mites  defendet  pa m pin  us  livas ; 
Turn  mulu  in  tc&is  crepitans  falit  horrida  grando. 

v.  448. 

Irnmecjiately  after  this*  in  pafiing  to  the 
omens  that  are  to  be  taken  from  the  even- 
ing, and  the  fetting-fun,  he  giv$$  tljis  turn 
to  the  compofition; 

JIoc  etiam,  emenfo  cum  jam  decedet  Olympo, 
Profuerit  meminifTe  magis.—  v.  450. 

iVnd  he  tells  us  the  eflfe£t  qf  certain  ap-* 
pearances  at  that  time,  in  {be  following 
beautiful  manner: 

Non  ilja  quifquain  me  noQe  per  ahum 
Ire,  neque  4  terra  moneat  convcljere  fun  em. 

v.  45$. 

Where,  inftead  of  telling  us  (imply  that  It 
would  be  a  tempeftuous  night,  4  Let  no? 

*  body/  fays  he,  *  advife  me  to  unmoor  my 

*  bark,  or  put  tq  fea  i^  tljat  night/ 

With  the  qmens  of  the  weather,  and 
particularly  thofe  wfyich  are  drawn  from  the 
appearances  of  the  fun,  he  conne&s  the 
prodigies  that  appeared  about  the  time  of 
Tulips  Csefor's  death  in  the  following  lines; 
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Denique,  qaid  vefper  fcrus  vehat,  unde  fere  na$ 
Venfus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humid  us  Aujtfr, 
Sol  tibi  figna  dabit :  Sol  em  quis  dicere  falfum 
Audeat  ?  Me  etiam  caecos  inftare  turn  alt  us 
Saepc  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumefcere  bella. 
,     Ille  etiam  extin£tp  miferatus  Carfare  Romam, 
Cum  caput  obfcura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  aeternam  timuerunt  faecula  noc~lem. 

y.  461. 

Theq  he  changes  the  form  thus: 

Tempore  quanquam  illo  tellus  quQque,  et  aequor* 

•  ponti, 
Obfcoenique  canes,  importunacque  volucres, 
Signa  dabant.  v.  469. 

Thea  he  changes  again : 

— —  Quoties  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agro$ 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fornacibus  iEtnam, 
Flammaramque  globos,  liquefaftaque  volvere  faxa! 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  mix,  with  this  arw 
tificial,  fome  plain  compofition,  telling  us 
limply  what  happened: 

Armorum  fonitum  toto  Germania  ccelo 
Audiit,;  infolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes. 
Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 
Ingens>  et^fimilacw  modia  paljentia  miris 
Vift  fub  pbfcurum  nQ&xs*  $c.        v.  474,, 

Ahd  fo  he  goes  on  for  feveral  lines,  till  he 
again  figures  the  ftyle  in  this  manner; 
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—Nee  tempore  eodem 
Triftibus  aut  extis  fibre  apparere  minaces, 
Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  ceflavit.        v.  483. 

Then,  after  going  pn  a  little  farther  in  this 
form,  he  changes  to  another  of  this  kind: 

Non  alias  coelo  ceciderunt  plura  fereno 

Fulgura,  nee  dirae  totie§  arftre  cometac.  v.  487, 

Then  hfe  proceeds  to  tell  what:  happened  in 
confequence  pf  thefe  omens ;  and,  with  the 
fubje<a,  he  changes  the  phrafeology : 

Ergo  inter  fefe  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Jlomanas  acies  iterum  videre  Philippj.        ,  v.  489. 

Then  he  takes  another  figure; 

Nee  Aiit  indignuni  fuperis,  bis  fanguine  nolfcQ 
JLmathiani,  ct  latos  H*m;  pinguefcere  campos. 

Then  he  changes  again : 

Scilicet  et  tempos  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratra, 
Exefa  inyeniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila, 
Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effoffis  rairabitur  ofla  fepulchris. 

And  fo  he  goes  on  (for  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention  more  particulars)  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  diverfifying  and  adorning  $g 
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compofition,  by  figures  which  have  no 
name,  but  of  which  every  reader  of  tafte 
muft  feel  the  effbft,  thoqgjl*  he  do  not, 
perhaps,  know  the  caufe. 

.  In  the  fecond  Georgic,  there  is  a  moft 
beautiful  digreffion  in  praife  of  Italy,  his 
native  country,  which  he  has  adorned  with 
the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry.  He  had 
before  defcribed  a  rexnarkable  tree  thai 
grows  in  Media.  With  ti^is  defcription  he 
coqne&s  the  praifes  pf  Jtaly  in  tfye  follow-? 
jng  manner: 

Sed  neque  Mcdorum  fy lya?,  ditiffima  terra, 
Nee  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  aaro  turbidas  Hernias^ 
X^audibus  Italia  certent ;  non  Ba&ra,  neque  Indi,  &c. 

Georg.  2.  v.  1365. 

He  goes  on  in  this  negative  form  for  a  fe\f 
lines,  till  he  comes  to 

Sed  gravidas  frnges,  et  Bacchi  Mafficus  humor, 
Iriiplevere ;  tenent  olea?  armentaque  lata. 

Then  he  changes  again : 

Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  fefe  ardqus  infert,  &c» 

And  fo  he  goes  on  for  fome  lines,  an$  then 
he  gives  us  at  new  foon: 
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At  n*b>d$  tigjres  at^funt*  et  faeva  leonum 
Seqtfna.— — 

Thea  he  leaves  t^iis  fprn^  $i\(\  gives  v& 
another : 

——Nee  miferos  f^ll^t  aconha  legentes. 

And,  aftgr  dwelling  upoq  this  for  two  line* 
^nore,  then  he  changes  again : 

Adde  tot  egregias  qrbes,  operumqqe  l^bprem. 

^nd,  after  continuing  this  (tyle  a  little  lon«? 
ger,  he  changes  to  this  fonp ; 

An  niare,  quo4  fupra,  memorem,  qqodqqe  alX^it  infta^ 
Anne  lacus  tantos  J— 

Then  he  ufes  a  ftronger  figure,  and  whicl^ 
has  got  a  name,  being  called  Apoflropbcz 

•— Te,  Lari  maxime,  teqqe 
Flu&bus  et  frepitu  afTurgens,  Benace,  marino? 

And  fq  he  goes  on,  ftill  varying,  till  he 
concludes  the  digreffion  with  a  form  alto- 
gether different  from  any  he  has  hitherto 
ufed,  viz.  a  falutation  of  his  native  cowfc- 
try,  in  thefe  beautiful  lines : 

Salve*  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tcllus, 
Magna  virion :  Tibi  w&  antfenue  laudis  et  artk 
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Ingredior,  fanltos  aufus  recludere  fontes  ; 
^fcrxumquc  cano  Rpraana  per  oppida  carmen. 

v*  173. 

'  If  I  had  not  faid  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  to  explain  what  I  mean 
by  thofe  namelefs  figures  of  compofition, 
fo  many,  and  fo  various,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  feveral  other  paflages  in  this  highy 
ly  finifhed  work,  and  particularly  to  what 
he  has  written  in  praife  of  a  country-life, 
in  the  end  of  the  fecond  Georgic.  There, 
befides  the  figures' of  variety  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  he  has  defcribed  the  city-life, 
with  a  pomp  of  language  that  nothing  can 
exceed ; 

Si  non  ingentem  fbribus  domus  aha  fiiperbif 
Mane  fain  tan  turn  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam« 
Nee  varios  inhiant  pulchra  teftudine  poftes, 
Jllufafque  auro  veftes,  Eph  yrei'aque  sera ; 
$lba  neqae  Affyrio  facatur  lana  veneno, 
l^ec  Cafia  liquidi  corrampitur  u/us  olivi. 

Then  he  changes  his  ftyle  at  once  j  andt 
in  contrail  to  the  pomp  of  the  city-life,  de- 
fcribes  the  fimple  country-life,  in  a  lan- 
guage as  fimple,  only  fweetened  and  enli- 
vened a  little  by  the  figure  Repetition : 

At  fecura  quies,  et  nefcia  fallere  vita, 
Pives  opum  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundi?. 
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Speluncas,  vivique  lacus ;  at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitufque  bourn,  mollefque  Tub  arbore  fomni, 
Non  abfunt.— 

I  fhall  have  done  with  Virgil,  when  I 
have  obferved,  that  it  is  not  the  variety  of 
the  ftru&ure  only  which  I  commend  in 
the  verfes  I  have  quoted;  but  they  have, 
befides,  almoft  every  other  ornament,  either 
of  (ingle  words,  or  of  compofition,  and  are 
in  every  refpeft  moft  beautiful,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  labour  which,  we  are  told^ 
he  beftowed  on  making  them. 

Milton,  in  this  variety,  has  not  been  de- 
ficient, any  more  than  in  other  ornaments 
of  ftyle.  But,  as  I  have  already  quoted  a 
great  deal  from  him,  I  will  not  trouble  thq 
reader  with  any  more  of  His,  but  will  go  to 
a  living  author*  that  I  may  fhew,  that  even 
thefe  co/ler-monger  days,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of 
Shakefpeare's,  have  produced,  at  leaft,  one 
poet,,  that  deferves  to  be  quoted  as  a  mo- 
del of  good  compofition ;  and5  that  I  may  not 
incur  the  fufpicion  of  envy  and  malignity, 
which  Horace  throws  upon  fame  critics  of 
his  time : 
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Ingeniis  non  ille  plaudit  favetque  fepultis; 
Noftra  fed  invidet,  nos  noftraqae  lividus  odit. 

The  perfonl  mean  is  Dr.  Armftroiig^  au* 
thor  of  the  Poem  u^on  Health ;  the  beft 
dida&ic  poem,  without  difpute,  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  fuch  as  will  'bear  comparifort 
even  with  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  whqfe 
•  elegance  of  ftyle  he  has  chofen  to  imitate* 
rather  than  the  dry  philofophic  manner  of 
Lucretius.  Befides  elegance,^  the  Do&of 
has  nerves  in  his  ftyle,  more,  I  think*  than 
any  writer  of  this  age ;  and  there  is  in  it  thd 
clofenefs  and  denfity  of  Thucydides*  without 
the  obfcurity*  Much  more  might  be  faid 
in  praife  of  this  poem ;  but  what  I  quote  it 
,  for  at  prefent,  is  chiefly  to  obfervfc  the  va* 
riety  of  its  compofitian. 

• 
Though  Virgil  be  his  pattern  of  ftyle,  in 
the  didattic  part  of  the  work,  he  has  imitated 
Lucretius  in  his  exordium,  and  in  the  be* 
ginnings  of  his  books*  He  opens  his  poem* 
therefore,  with  an  invocation  of  the  god- 
defs  Health,  in  a  very  high  ftrain  of  poe- 
try, finely  varied  and  ornamented*  He 
begins, 
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Daughter  of  Paeon,  queen  of  every  joy, 
tiygeia ;  whoie  indulgent  fmile  fiiftains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours, 
And  on  the  immortal  effences  bellows 
Immortal  youth  J  aufpicious,  0  defcend ! 
Thoo  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year; 

Then  he  Varies  the  form  of  the  compofitiott 
tn  thefe  two  beautiful  lines*  finely  contrafted 
With  one  another  t 

Whether  thou  wantou'ft  oh  the  wefiern  gale, 
Or  fhak'ft  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north. 

He  goes  dn  in  this  way  for  two  lines  more, 
and  then  he  changes  again : 

When  thro*  the  blue  ferenity  of  heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  wafteful  holt 
Of  £ain  and  ficknefs,  fqualid  and  deform *d, 
Confounded,  fink  into  the  loathfotae  gloom, 
Where,  in  deep  Erebus  involv'd,  the  fiends 
Grow  more  profane.— 

Then  he  has  another  change  of  the  phrafe : 

—Whatever  (hapcs  of  death 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe, 
Swarm  thro9  the  ihuddering  air. — *- 

This  figure  he  carries  on  through  feveral 
very  beautiful  lines,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  different  caufes  of  difeafes,  but  not 
Without  thflt  beautiful  variety  towards  the 
end ;  5 
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—  Orifaugfct   "     • 
The  comet's  glare  amid  the  burning  fky9 
Mournful  eclipfe;  or  planets  ill  combin'd; 
Portend  difaftroos  to  the  vital  world. 

*The  period  is  very  long,  fconfifting  of  no  left 
than  twenty  lines  and  a  half;  buf  it  is  only  the 
mbtd  beautiful  fctfi  that  account,  having  the 
greater  variety,  and  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  well  compofed,  as  not  to  be  in  the  leaftob- 
fcure;  and  we  may  obferve  in  it  a  very  fine 
imitation  of  Horace*  though  at  fo  grfeat  a 
diftance  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible.  It  is 
where  he  fpeaks  of 

The  pale  tribes  baiting  in  the  train 
Of  vice  and  headlefs  pleafure.  — 

where*  I  bdieve*  the  Doftor  has  had  in 
view  the  pceria  pedt  claudo  of  Horace. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  renews  his  in- 
vocation in  lines  alfo  very  beautiful,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  propofes  his  fubjeft  in  a  ftyle 
as  fimple  as  that  with  which  Virgil  pro- 
pofes his  in  the  beginning  of  his  Georgics,* 
thus  imitating  both  the  pomp  of  the  exor- 
dium of  the  orie  poet  and  thfc  piainnefe  off 
that  of  the  other. 

His  compliment  to  Dr.  Me%d  is  findy* 
turned. 
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N^r  ftoald  £  w%Ader  doubtful  6f  my  way, 
Had  1  the  lights  of  that  (agacioui  mind, 
*  .Which*  taifght  to  check  the  pedilential  /ire, 
*      '.  And  quell  tfef  dreaded  Python  of  the  *slile. 

Having  thus  invoked .  the  goddefs  that 
prefides  over  health,  propofed  the  fubjeft* 
and  coihplhnented  his  patron*  he  enters  up-* 
on  the.  fubjeft,  and  begins  with  warning 
thofe  who  have  a  regard  to  their  health,  to 
beware  of  the  air  of  the  city,  the  bad  qua-* 
lities  of  which  he  hasxlefcribed  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  words  that  the  Englifli  language,  or,  I 
think,  any  other  affords,   put  together  in 
numerous  verfe,  and  mod  beautiful  and  va- 
rious cdrftpofkion,  in  which  the  nervous  and 
auftete  is  very  judiciouOy  mixed  with  the 
fweet  and  flowing*     This  laft  is  particular- 
ly remarkable,  where  he  recommends  the 
country  air,  and  the  fituation  of  fome  coun- 
try places  about  London.     It  would  be  too 
much, to  quote  the  whole;   aacl  to  quote 
any  part  of  it'^ivided  from  the  reft,  would 
be  doing  irijuftice  to  the  author.     I  Jflhall, 
therefore,  only  further  «dd,  that  the  matter 
in  this  paffage,  and  indeed  Jthrough  ;the 
whole  work,  is*;, as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  at 
excellent  as  the  ftyle  and  compofijion. 

Vol.. III.  N  v,  •-.•■* 
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.  Nor  is  ii  to  the  exordiun$;of  flrft  fccok" 
only*  th?it  the .  has  ftudied  tfcU  -variety  of 
compofition  jf  but,  throtighotfU  the   whele* 
work,  lie  has  varied  and  changed  the  form/ 
of  exprefjjon  more  tl^an  any  author  thftt  I 
kndfcr  in  Erigl^  "Whether  of  profe  or  of ' 
Verfe';  and  y$t  H/&  chjmgqs  are  fo  natural, 
and  fo  much  adapted  to  the  fubje&*  that 
they  feem  to.  be  not  at  all  ftttdied,  though 
any  perfon,'  who  has  experience  iti  writings 
piuft  know,  that  they  have  coft  hiitf  a  great 
deal  of  pains  ahd  ftudy.  <'  I*  will  give,  -but  a 
few  inftances  more*  out  of  hundreds  that 
rtiight  be  quoted.      Ift  the  foeofid  book^ 
fpeakirig    of  the    difference    of  food*  he 
apoftrophifes  certain  of  his  readers  in  thk 
way,    ■■ 

Infirm  and  cfelicate,  and  ye  who  wafte,  '         ^ 

With  pale  and  fcloated  floth,  the  tediow  day,  -*•-*. 
Avoid  the  ftttbborn  airmen ti  aviJid  ;  f 

The  full  repaft,~-     .       Booh  a.  v.  $i.  8c  fajq*    , 

This  is  a  very  lively  figure;  for;  iti  very 
much  animates  the  ftyte*  a©f  raifes  the  at* 
fetation  of  the  reiader.  The  Do&or>  there- 
fore, ufes  it  Tftuth^  but  -*ii$$  ttto  much*  aa* 
ever  to  fatiety.  -.  -   3* 
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Agatrf,  f|>ei*ing  pf.tVfweetfle«p*f  tijfl 
labouriiigjnao,  he  fay$i     ,  ?         *...    .v.> 

*  *  v  *       ;  /     • '     ••  . 

-r-4ijle  not  in  vain        ,: ,        #     »    * 
'    1     .         Invokes  the  gentle  deity  <>F  dreams  j  / 

V   *  His  powers  the  moft  voluptooufly  diflblme      • 
•  ,  .     •    In  fok  repofe,*&c.        *..,..  Bdok^.  v;  3**. 

m.  •  *•  •  •♦  •  ' 

t#      Where  he   apgears  ter'l^ve.had  In/vieW 
what  *  Virgil  iaysj   fpea&ng  of  a  "farmer 

who  prad^fesicertain  things  *  • 

* 

•  #  '  ** 

— :Neque  ilium        \ 
Flava  Ceres,  alto  necquicquam  fpe#at  Olympo. 

♦  .  .Geor.  lib.  1.  v.  96* 

♦ 

•  And  again,  fpeaking  (till  of  fleepj  he  varies 
his  ftyld  by  a  clafficai  idiom;  much  u(e<i •,  fojr 
Virgil : 

Nor  does  it  nought  avail 

What  feafon  you  to  drowiy  Morpheus  give, 
Of  the  ever-varying  circle  of  the  day. 
#   •  Book  3,  y.  415. 

Again,  Ipeaking  of  hot  weather^ 

—Me,  near  the  cool  cafcade 
Reclin'd,  or  faunt'ring  in  the  lofty  grove, 
No  needlefs  flight  occafion  ihoald  engage 
Tp  pant  and  fweat  beneath  the  n>ry  noctu 

lb.  T.  J^Os 

Here  the  Dodor  appears  Ektwife  to  havt 

N  2 
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had  *  Vifgil '  in  view,  an  the  \feflkge  •  abdVe     • 
quoted,  where  fie  fays*  .*'•/•• 

Npn  ilia  qyifquam  me  no£te  per  alt um    • 
Ire,  nee  a  terra  moneat  convellere  funem. 

In  thefe,  and 'many  morer  paflages,  the   •     * 
Do&or  has  ithifajei,  Virgil;  and  I  do  not     *• 
hefitate  to  fay,  that,,  in  forne  of  them,  he 
has  even  exceeded  his  original,  particularly 
in  one  where  he  defcribes  the  celeftial  bo- 
dies in  this  manner : 

- — Ye  eternal  firej, 
That  lead  through  heaven  the  wand-ring  year$ 

tfhich,  I  think,  is  beitter  than  Virgil^s 

— Vos,  O  clariffima  mundi 
Lumina,  labentem  coelo  qui  ducitis  annum : 

Becaufe  wandering ;  is  a  niore  fignificant 
epithet,  denoting,  in  poetical  language,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  than  latent emy 
which  exprefles  no  more  than  the  gliding 
motion  of  thfe  year. 

The  Do&Qr,  among,  other  .varieties,  has 
that  df  digreflions,  fome  of  them  extremely 
lj#*itfif#I :  O/ie  particularly  plea&s-pie. :-; j|£ 
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i^  that  m  whfch,h£  xlelcribes*  the  ilmplieitjr* 
,  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  Ytorljlj  .conlrafted; 
with  oin>irtbdern  refinements..  The  paf- 
fage  is  fo  .fine,  that,  though  it  belong,  lean- 
not  help.tranfcribing  it.  It  isifrfchefecfind 
book,  whdi^  he  re€omtpenik*  the  drinking 
of  water: .         >  ..    -     -'  .'.-:-. 

No  wanner  cups  the  rural  ages  knew,  : .  -  :  %  *    t 
None  warmer  fojight  the  fires  of  feuigian  kind ;-  < 
Happy  in  temperate  peace,  £heir  equal  days  „  -  ;. 
Felt  not  th'  alternate,  fits  of  fey'riJh^iEtb,  ,  „.  ^ 
Andrfick  deje&ion  ;  (till  ierene  and  pleas'd*. 
They  knew  no  pains,  but  what. the. tender  foal   * 
With  pleafure  yieldf  to,  and  would  ne'er  forget : 
Bleft  with  divine. immunity  from  ails, 
;   Long  centuries  they  liy'd  j  their  only  fa$e  ^ 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  deep  than  death. 
.  • ,  Oh  \  could  tKofe  vyorthjes,  from  the  world  of  jGodt, 

.    Return  to  viiit  ttieir,  degenerate  fons,    * 
"  *    How  would  they  febrn  the  joys  of  modern  times,  ** 
iWith  all*  oWiwt and  -toil  improved  to  pain  } 
,,  Top  fiappy,  they !  But  wealth  brought  luxury* 
And  luxury  on  floth  begot  difeafe  !         r 

There  is  another  which  pleafes  me  flill 
more.  It  is  in  the  fame  fecond  b&ok,  where 
he  recommends  at  right  ufe  of  wealth.  The 
paflage  is  too  long  to  be  all  tranferibed,  and 
I  fhall  only  give  the  reader  thofe  lines  of 
it  in  which  he  defcribes  thevatiou&niiferies 
N  3 
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*  *         *       *        * 

of  life  that  iiiay  be'  relieved  by  inoney, 
properly  applied *   - 

T '    — rFormM  of  fuch  clay  as  yours, 
the&k,  the  needy  >  fliive*  at  your  gate; 
Ev*Ji  m#dffft.wtnJTmay  ttc6.your,h*i*d*JifeGn, 
Tho*  hufh'd^ip  patient  wretchedoefe  at  home* 
Is  there  no  virgin*  gracM  with  ev'iy  charm, 
But  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vow?  ' 
No  youth  of  genius,  whofe  neglcdlcd  bloom, 
Unfofter'd,  fickens  in  the  barren  Ihade? 
No;  worthy  man,  by  Fortune's  random  blows, 
Or  by  a  heart  loo  gen'roos  and  humane, 
Conitraift'd  «6  leave  his  happy  natal  feat,   * 
And  figh  for  wants  more  bitter  than  his  own  ? 
Therfc  are,  while  human  miferies  abound1, 
A  thodand  ways  to  wafte  tisperfludus  wealtl, 
Without  one  fool  or  flatterer  at  your  board, 
Without  one  hour  of  fiefcneis  to  di%uft» 

The  paffage  is,  in  every  refpe£t,  exeefedihg- 
ly  beautiful;  but  what  1  chiefly  quote  it 
for  is,  to  ihew  that  the.. author,  among 
other  talents  t>f  a  great  writer,  ppflefTes  the 
tender  and  pathetic* 

:  B4fidpio<the:i  various   turns  and  figures  * 
which  t&&<  DoSbor  igrves  to  his  thoughts, 
there  b.a. variety  in  his  verification  which 
I  muchr  admire.     Aral  I  pr^ife.his  ftyle  for 
another,  Abg,  which,  though  k  be  but  a 
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<&gfl*£y$  comwwUtjpn,  **ay  tye  reckoned  a- 
gF^at  paife  ipt  t$s  age.  What  I  mean  isf 
that  there]  is  nqthing  in  it  like  pointy  <?r  af-> 
fp&^iofl  of  wit.  I»  thefe  two  .refpefts  his 
^QmBofitipn  ia  yeyrjr  ^^iii^rejit  from  that  of 
Mr.  Pope.  Tor,  though  Mr.  Pope's  yerfifi- 
cation  be  very  fweet  and  flowing,  and"! 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  belt  rhyiping 
verification  in  JEngliftj*  there  is  in  it  an 
ynifptmity  which  is  not  pleating  to  my 
5$r;/and  in  his  ftyle  there  i$  too  mucli 
Df  the  witty  figure  called  Antithefisi  and 
he  gives  a  quaint  turn  to  the  thought 
and  expreffion,  which  is  far  removed  from 
the  noble  fimplicity  of  antient  compofitioru 
Thefe  peculiarities  in  his  ftyle  and  verfifi- 
cation  are  fo  well  marked,  that  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  take  thernoff;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  exceedingly  well  imitated  in 
both  by  the  author  of  ver&s  upon  tobacco, 
whkit,  were  publifhed  in  a  Magazine  about 
forty  year*  ago,  and  which,  I  have  been 
told,  afFe&ed  Mr.  Pope  more  fenfibly  tharl 
any  thing  that  ever  was  written  againft 
him;  and,  I  think,  with  geod  reafon,  as 
they  fhewed  the  two  greateft  defe&s  in  his 
poetry.  Now,  let  any  man  try  tri  imitate, 
N  4 
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in  that  manner,  Dr.  ArmftrOng's  ftyle  and 
verification,  and  he  will  find,  that  the 
l)o&or  deferves  the  praife  which  I  have  be- 
flowed  upon  Dfcmofthenes,  of  not  having  a 
ftyle  and  manner  liable  to  be  parodied^  or 
caricatured. 

I  fhoujd  go  much' too  far  from  my  prefent 
purpofe,*  if  I  were  to'  praife  all  the  beauties 
of  this  admirable  poem.  But,  1  frope, I 
have  quoted  enough  to  fhew  that  it  par- 
ticularly excells  in  that  beauty  of  ftyle  of 
yrhich  I  am  now  treating,  namely,  the  va- 
riety of  figures,  and  turns  of  expreffion, 
concerning,  which  I  fhall  only  further  ob- 
serve, that,  though  poetry  admit  and  re- 
quire many  more  of  them  than  profe  does*, 

•  In'tl*is  matter  of  Variety,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
there  may  be  an  excefs :  And  I  recoiled  a  flory  whkh 
Seneca  the  rhetorician  relates  of  one  Ofcus,  a  famous 
declaimer  of  his  time,  who  was  fo  great  a  lover  of  the 
figured  ftyle,  that  he  infilled  every  thing  fhould  be  ex- 
pre/Ted  in  that  round-about  way,  and  nothing  in  a  plain 
and  fimple  manner.  Another  declaimer,  who  was  <>f  a 
different  opinion,  meeting  him  one  day,  inftead  of  fain- 
ting him  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  atvc,  Ofce,  ac» 
cofted  him  with  a  figured  falutatlon— fottram,  injuit,  <#- 
ctrt—avt%  Ofcii  Lib.  5.  Controvert,  in  prsefat. 
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*  yet,  even  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  rhe- 
torical compofitiori,  if  this  variety  be  not 
ftudied,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the* 
performance  will  not  pleafe  a  judicious  cri- 
tic, nor  even  a  man  of  good  natural  tafte, 
who.  will  defiderate  fomething  in  it,  though 
perhaps  he  cannot  tell  what  it  is;  And,  how- 
ever ^rifling  thefe  obfervations  may  appear 

♦  to  fome,  it  was  chiefly  by  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  ftyle  that  Deniofthenes, 
as- we  have  feen,- obtained  the  deputation  of 
the  greateft  orator  that  ever  lived. 

I  have  infifted  the  more.- upon  this  orna- 
ment of  ftyle,  becaufe  I  think  the  grpateft 
part  of  our  later  Englifh  authors  are  very 
deficient  in  it.  The  ftyle  of  my  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  is  both  nervous  and  elegant,  full 
of  matter  and  argument;  but  it  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  varied.  At  firft  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftyle  of  Seneca  \ 
for  his  letters  on  exile,  which,  I  believe,  was 
the  firft  thing  he  wrote,  are  profefledly  in  imi- 
tation of  that  author.  This  ftyle,  from  its 
nature,  cannot  have  fufficient  variety ;  And 
k  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon  that  my 
JLord   grew  difgufted  with  Seneca's  /and 
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without  time%  an<4  began,  to  compofe  in  a 
better  tafte;  But,  though  he  made  his  fcn- 
tences  longer,  fomttimes,  I  think,  tod  long, 
there  was  not  variety  enough  in  the  compo- 
*  fition ;  for  he  ftill  retained  a  tincture  of  Se^ 
neca's  manner,  an4  therefore  the  member 
of  his  long  fentences  are  teither  altogether 
unconnected,  or  inartificially  conne&ed^  and 
not  aptly  inferted  into  one  another,  "fa 
as  to  give  a  roundhefs  and  coropa&nefs  66, 
the  whole.  *  And,  it}  general^  though  my, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  excells-in/the  choice  jd£ 
words,  he  is,  I  think,  defective  in  the  art 
of  compofition,  '.and,  fbfc  that  reafofl,  is 
fometimes  bbfeure.  Dr.  Atterbury,  BUhpj* 
of  Rochefter,  a  contemporary  of  his,  com- 
potes much  better ;  his  words  too  are  cor- 
rect and  elegant :  And,  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  him  %  the  beft  compofer  of  fermona  in 
Englifhj  but  neither,  has  he  fufficient  Variar. 
ty  of 'turns  and  figures  of  competition*  Tft 
be  convinced  of  this*  we  need  only  comr ' 
pare  his  ftyle  with  that  of  my  Lord  Sbaftf- 
bury,  who,  Kke  his  mafter  Plato,  h  a*  V*-« 
rious  in  his  compofkion  as  he  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words.~*-There  is  great  force,  aa 
well  jls  propriety,  in  the  words  of  Pr.  Shift's 
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ftyle:  But  he  iikewif?  dde$'  not diverfiff 
fiiflkiecrtly  the  (Injure  of  his  language  j 
and  therefore  the  -  ftyle,  In  which  he  chiefly  . 
excells,  as  I  fhail  afterward*  fcbferye,  is  thfc    .  • 
fimple  ftyle,  where  *vety  little- variety  of  * 
eorapofitioa  is  required*  tf 

«.  And  here  t  fiirtfh  what  I  had  to  fay  up-> 
on  the  ornartient  of  words,*  whether  eon- 
fidered  as  fmgte,i!or  jomed  together,  and* 
which!  tall  ihte-^aferUlsof  <iompofitkm; 
There  are,  I  know,  who  will  defpife  the  IsH 
hour  I  have  beftowed,  in  thus  minutely  dif- 
fering the  feveral  parts  "of  ftyle.  Thefe 
are  critics,  who  think  their  genius  ftands  not 
in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  learning,  and  who 
like  the  perfons  of  quality,  of  whom  Molie^e 
fpeaks,  underjland  every  things  without  hav~ 
tng  learned  any  thing.  But  men  »of  learning 
and  modefty  know,  that  the  greateft  things* 
both  in  nature  and  art,  arife  from  fmali  bfe- 
ginnings,  and  that  there  are  elements  of 
every  art,  and  of  the  critical,  among  others, 
without  the  ftudy  of  which  we  can  never 
be  able  performers,  nor  even  accurate  j  if  dges. 
Such  men  will  rather  think,  that,  inflead  of 
being  too  minute  and  particular,  I  have  not 
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explained  many  thing$  fo  much  as  I  might 
and  ought  tbihave  done. .'  Btit,  I  hope,  I 
havtf  done  all  that  I  plwifefled  to  do  in  the 
beginning  of  this  part  of  iny  work,  which 
was  to  dire£k  the  attention  of  tfce  reader  to 
what  is  moil  material  inftyle  and  composi- 
tion, and  to  point  out  to  him  the  authors  that 
could  inftriidt  him  better  than  I  am'  able  j 
at  the  fame  time,  laying  down  a  me- 
thod, which  will  take  in  ^very  thing  be- 
longing to  the  art,  ranged  in  its  propfer 
order.  '      , 
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*  m  *         i  • 

■  t 

An  apology  for  the  Jlyle  of  -the  Author. —  .'  , 
The  three  general  characters  of  Jlyle:  The. 

fimple^  the,  highly  ornamented^  and  the 
middle  between  thefe  two.— Nature  andufe 
of  the  ftmple \  Jlyle. — -Lyfias^  the  firjl  who 
brought  this  Jlyle  to  perfection. — fiftenan-* 
der,  and  his  Tfanfator^  Terence^  are  per •- 

feEt  models  of  it. — Among  the  moderns y 
Dean  §wjft9  in  his  Gulliver7 s  Travels ',  has 
excelled  in  it*  * 

'..■-.  .  , 

THERJi  is  an  obje&ion  which  will  natu- 
rally oct ur  to  every  reader,  'that,  if  the 
ftudy  of  the  minute  things  belonging  to. 
compdfition  be  fo  ufeful*  ksr  J  would  make 
it,  and  fo  conducive  .to  the  forming  a  ftyle 
of  elegance  and  ornament,  how.  comes  it 
that  my  own  ftyle  is  f6^1aihtand  unadotn-. 
ed,  without   that   Variety'.  b£  compofition 
which  I   adpniire -and  praife  fo* :mudy  ii*  # 
other  authpr$£  •  v;      i    --■  '  ^       ^ 
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To  this  I  arifwet,*  that,  as.  I  faid  in  the 
beginning  of  this  votyme, genius,*^  well  -■ 
as  knowledge  of  the  rules,  is  neceflary  fdr*  * 
excelling  in  every  ar^.     Though,  therefore, 
I  mUy.be  defe&ive  in  genius  (for  pains  and 
-    labour  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing . 

*  that  a  man  prefents  tothe  puj>lic,)  it'ought 
not  to  difcredit  my  rules,' which  may  be* 
very  ufefulto  others,  though  1  cannot  give 
an  example*of  them  my&lf.  For  I  may,  as 
Hpfacp  fays,  ferve  the  pur£ofe  of  k  whet- 
ftbne,  and  fharp^ea  the  wits  of  o{her  men, 
txfors  ipfc  fecandi.  2dty9  I  fay,- that,  in  a  ♦ 
■work  like  this,  not  of  the  rhetorical  fit  poe- 
tical kind,  which  is.  £6t  intended  to*  move 
or  excitQ  jpaffion,  or  even  to  perfuade  with- 
out inflyuding, .  a  ftyle,  much  figured  or 

*  ornamented  would. be  imprqpen  Order 
and- method  in  the  matter,  and  plainnefs  and 
perfpicuity .  ia  the.diSion,  are  the  chief 
beauties  o£  fufh  k'.work.  /Variety, 'how- 
ever, in  the  ftyle,  Jo.  a;<certain  degree,  it  will 
atirait;  apd  *thisi/have*  fo  far  ftudjed,  as  to 
endeavour  ta  »vbid<iiAtirefome  kmenefs  ia 
the  compofititfo.*'  Jl  hope  likewife,  that  I 
have  lb  fat  pr<$tcrfWAttdying  thqfe  chafte 
and  correft  models  of  antiquity,  upon  whkh  ' 
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I  iave  formed  thy  titfte,'  as  to  have  avoided 
a  fault  in  vritiflg,  w^ich,  at  the  fame  tim£ 

♦  that  it;gives  rihich  trouble*  to  t&e  author,  is 
perhaps,  of  all  atfaersr  the  moffc  bffenfive 
tq,k  judicious  readef ;  £mean  hdxnjrihg  pinch 
to  write  ill.  For.it  often,  happens,  that 
writing  in  bad  tafte  pofts  much  inprfe*  ttott*  •  .    . 

•  bte  than  writing  well.  This  odious  .affec- 
tation, I  truft,  I,  have  avoided,  by/not*aim** 
iog  lit  too. much  ornament*  'Af  the  fame  * 
time,  It  ain  far ,  from  denying,  that  there 
wight  have  been  more  of  variety  add  orrfa- 
ment,  evferi  hi  fuidh  a  <Hda<5tic  work  as  this, 
and  without  any,  impropriety.  I  For  thers  is 
aftbther  advantage^  <i^leaft  I  reckon  it'fo, 

of  propofirig  to  yourfelf  the  beft  patterns  of   *     . 
imitatJQti,  that  yoircanntii  he  river  fond  of      • 
youtown  productions :  Whereas,  if  y<jur  # 
ftaodard  of  perfe&ion*be  an  inferior  one,  ' 
you  may,  with  gefliup-  and  application,'  get 
beyond  it,  and  fo  imagine  that  you  have 
attained  to  .a  *  height  of  pefife&iori,  that  no 
tain  Wok  you  ever  reached.     But,  if  the 
great  antkat    otod&s  ajte  yojir  #andvd* 
your  vanity  will  be  cpAftantly  mortified,  by. 
obferving  how  mueftyou  fall  fhort  qT  them  ; 
$ndyqu  ^rill  dlfcoyer  tjiat^  yrhat  the  mo- 
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deft  Virgil  faid  of  .his  imitations  of  Homer, 
is  true  of  the  imitation  .of  all  the  g&at  au-^ 
tKors  of  antiquity,  '  That  it  is  more  eafy  to*  • 
* "  take  the  club  from  Hercules,  than  a  line 
c  frogi  Mpmer.'  If,  therefore,  the  reader 
would  fee  a  ftyle  of  criticifm  more  orna- 

.  mentecJ,  I  rauft  refer  him  to  the  Halicar- 
naffian's  crhical  works,  where  he  will  find  as 
much  variety  and  ornament  as,  I  think,  are 
compatible  with  that  accurate  fcience,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  to  be  found  hi  thofe 
w6rks.'  Cicero'sbooksupon  the  rhetorical  art 
may  alfobe  recommended  for  the  ornaments 
of  ftyle;  and  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  they 
are*  ornamented  in  a  better  tafte  than  hb 

•  orations.  But,  as  he  was  more  an  oratdr 
than  a  philofopher,  or  mian  of  fcience  of 
any  kind,  and  had  never  pra£tifed  teaching, 
1  as  the  Halicarnaflian  did,  we  cannot  expert 
in  him  the  fame  accuracy  of  fcience;  though 
peither  is  that  wanting.  But  he  was  no 
more  than  a  fchblar  of  the  Greek  matters  j. 
and,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  not  a  grateful 
one  *.     But,  tp  return  to  our  fubjed. 

*  I  am  really  provoke<$  *t  the  contempt  with  which  Ci- 
cero fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom,  as  he 
conftflei  hJmfcif,  he  learned  all  his  philofophy ;  to  which; 
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•  In  the  preceeding  chapters,  I  have  treated 
of  the  various' forms  and  figures  that  words 
affume,  whether  fingle  or  in  compofi- 
tion.     Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mate- 


is  he  fays,  he  owed  his  reputation  in  oratory;  for  he  boafts, 
that  he  proceeded  an  orator,  not  out  of  the  (hops  of  rheto- 
ricians, but  from  the  walks  of  the  academy,  '  Se  non  ex 
*  rhetorum  officinis,  fed  ex  a  cade  mi*  fpatiis,  oratorem 
'  extitifle  ;>  Orator,  ad  M.  Brut.  c.  12.  And  in  the  rhetor 
rical  art  itfelf,  it  is  a  well  known  faA^  that  he  owed  his 
chief  improvement  to  Molo,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  under 
%vhom  he  pra&ifed,  both  at  Rome,  wherehc  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  twice,  and  alfo  at  Rhodes,  to  which 
place  it  appears  he  went  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  in- 
truded by  Molo,  who  was  of  that  ifland.  By  his  leflbns 
he  was  corre&ed  of  a  bad  manner,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  Latin  fchools  of  declamation,  and  returned  from  his 
travels  to  Rome,  changed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  man, 
as  he  tells  us  him  felt  in  his  book  De  clan  Orator,  which 
he  has  infcribed  to  Brutus.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  obligations  he  had  to  the  Greeks,  he  calls  them  by 
the  diminutive  name  of  Gnrcu/i;  fpeaks  of  them  as  an 
idle  prating  people,  otiofi  et  loquaces;  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore, 
c.  22. '  He  fays,  that,  though  they  are  incfti  more  than 
any  other  people,  yet  they  have  not  a  name  for  the  thing; 
for  he  even  prefers  the  Latin  language  to  the  Greek, 
as  more  rich  and  copious-;  Lib.  i.  de  Fin.  c.  3.  And 
the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  he  fays,  excelled  that  of 
all  other  nations ;  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore,  c.  4.  infini.  Anc^ 
in  another  place,  he  fays,  that  they  had  either,  invented 
jtwtry  thing  better  than  the  Greeks,  or  improved  what  they 
had  received  from    the   Greeks;   Tufc.  Quaeil.  Lib.  L 

Vol.  III.  O 
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rials  t>f  which  ftyle  is  made;  and*  ac- 
cording as  thefc  materials  arc  ufed,  ftyle 
takes  different  colours,  as  I  call  them,  by, 
which  it  is  denominated*  fiich  or  iiidh  a  kind 
of  ftyle ;  fimple,  for  example,  or  orna- 
mented— hiftorical,  rhetorical^  or  didactic; 
and  it  is  of  thefe  colours  of  ftyle  that  I  am 
now  to  treat. 

What  we  Q^ftyle,  heing,  as  I  have  iald? 
fomething  different  from  plain  grammatical 
Ipeech,  and  more  or  lefs  ornamented,  the 
firft  and  moil  natural  divifton  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  greater  or  refe  degree  of  orna* 
ment  beftowed  upon  it.  And,  as  every 
thing  in  which  quantity  is  confidcred  is 
leaft,  or  greateft,  or  middle  and  betwixt 
the  two,  lb  it  is  with  ftyle  j  that  which  is 
leaft  ornamented  we  call  the  Simple  flyk; 

v.  i .  Bot  Cicero  was  very  vain ;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
individual,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  naturaliy  goes 
to  the  nation ;  for  every  thqjg  belonging  to  a  vain  man 
Jnnft  needs  be  excellent  of  the  kind*  And,  what  is  worft 
fef  all,  vanity  very  often  acquits  itfelf  of  every  ©bHga- 
tion  of  grathad*.,  receiving  all  good  office*,  not  **fk<vwwrs> 
tut  as  dibit  pftid  to  extraordinary  merit. 
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that  which  is  mo^  w$  call  th?  Itfgbjlyk;  and 
that  which  is  betwixt  the  two,  is  the  Middle 
Jiyle;  and  thefe  make  the  three  general  co- 
lours, or  chara&ers,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  ftyle*. 

The  firft  kind  is  fo  little  ornamented,  that 
it  appears  not  to  be  ornamented  at  all,  and 
to  be  no  better  than  Common  fpeech  j  for 
it  has  no  ambitious  ornaments,  as  they  may- 
be called,  nothing  prominent,  or,  as  it  were, 
ftiefcin^  out;  and  what  Petronius  Arbiter 
fays  of  a  good  ftyle,  will,  in  a  particular 
manner,  apply  to  this,  when  it  is  brought  tp 
perfe&ion — c  natural!  pulchritudine  exfijr- 
*  git  f  •  T*^8  *8  fo.true,  that  a  man,  not 
learaed  in  the  critical  art,  or  who  has  not 
formed  a  tafte  by  much  reading  and  9b- 
fervation,  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  all 
is  qafure  ijjt  this  fty}e?  and  no  art  at  all. 
$utt  Wh^l   Jw   f?P»e?  %q   try  *p  jmtfate 


#  TW&  J*  *h*  way  rfm  &e  HaJfcyaafluHi  foas  pr<fr 

TW  fifT«|w  TtfTwir— wigt  tJs  JfcwrtiTOf  T»  A^ocrOfvtffj  Cap.  33. 

O   2 
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it,  he  will  find  that  what  Horace  fays  is 
true, 

— Sudat  multam,  fruftraque  laborat 


Aufus  idem. 


The  Halicarnaffian  tells  us*,  that  all  the 
hiftorians  of  Greece,  before  Herodotus 
who  firft  ornamented  hiftory,  wrote  in  this 
ftyle  f;  all  the  antient  philofophers  too  of 
Qtfeece,  who  wrote  upon  fubje&s  of  natural 
philofophy;  and  the  whole  Socratic  fchool, 
Plato  only  excepted,  who  firft  ornamented 
philofophy,  as  Herodotus  had  done  hiftory  j 
the  antient  orators  too,  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
fays,  fpoke  and  wrote  in  this  chara&er  of 
ftyle  X ;  and  the  fame,,  no  doubt,  was  the 

*  n«§»  T»J5  &uoTi3Tes  t»  A^o^rOno^,  cap.  7.  ©t  de  Thu- 
cyd.  cap.  23. 

•  f  Such  were  Hecataeus,  Hejlanicus,  and  others,  who 
wrote  what  the  Halicarnamon  calls  Genealogical  and 
'^topical  Hijlories..  Jofephus,  in  )ris  firft  book  againft  A- 
pion,  c.  22.  has  preferved  to  us  fome  paflages  from  He- 
catams,  by  which  the  learned  reader  will  judge  of  the 
ftmplicity  hi  his  ftyle.  And  there  rs  a  fragment  of  Hella- 
nicus  preferved,  but  I  cannot  recoiled*  in  what  author* 
whith  is  ftill  more  fimple. 

%  See  Cicero,  de  clar.  Orator,  c.  7.  where  he  givet  »s 
a  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  eloquence  in  Greece. 
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ftyle  of  the  firft  orators  of  Rome,  after 
Ipeaking  became  an  art  in  that  city,  which, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  happen  till 
about  the  time  of  Ennius  the  poet,  who 
praifes  one  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  as  a  good 
Ipeaker  *.  In  the  more  antient  times,  both 
of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Ctfm  neqoe  mufarum  fcopulos  qaifquam  fuperirat, 
Nee  diSi  ftndiofus  erat — . 

as  old  Ennius  fays,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  fpeaking,  as  it  was  in  that 
way  that  all  public  affairs  were  conduced 
in  both  nations;  but  it  was  only  in  later 
time?  that  it  became  an  art;  ft>  th^t,  till 
then j  the  orators  could  not  properly  be  jaid 
to  fpeak  in  any Jlylt*  but  only. to  deliver 
their  fentiments  in  a  rudfc  artlefs  manner. 


This  fimple  ftyle.  w$s  brought  tti  perfect 
tion^  as  the  Halicarnaflian  faysf,  by  Ly- 
fias  the  Athenian  orator;  and,  indeed,  what 
remains  of  him  w$ll  juftifies  the  pra^fe 
which  th^s  critic  has  beftowed  upon  himr 
Jn  tbfi,  narrative  particularly  he  is  admK 


*  Cicero,  declar.  Orator,  c.  15.  f  Ubifufra% 
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rkble;  ah3  it  i$  t6  that  p*tt  of  ah  tttatioti 
that  this  ftyle  i&  in&ft  fiiitable.  For  if  a 
narrative  is  much  orhamented,  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  truth,  but  of  a  tale,  de- 
figned  either  to  impofe  upon  the  hearer,  or 
to  make  an  oftentatious  fhew  of  the  au- 
thor's genius.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the 
narrative  of  Hotter  is  more  credible  than 
that  of  Virgil,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  more 
circumftanttal)  which  alfo  gives  a  gre&t  air 
of  tnith  to  a  ftbiy,  but  becaufe  k  is  lefs  or* 
fomented. 

Detaoftbentfc,  as  he  had  aU  Ae  gf«at  ta* 
tents  of  iii  offeror,  fo  he  poflfeflfed  thifc  fktii- 
ty,  att*oftg  others,  of  Wjritittg  m&ft  fia^ty , 
and  Without  the  leaft  iappeaftffig  of  att> 
though  he  was  mafter  of  every  art  belong- 
ing to  the  pttrfeflion.  Indeed* 1  wu  never 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  being  fo  petv 
"fea  in  the  art*  till  I  carfle  to  ffcad  the  hkt* 
fatlvefe  o£  foflte  of  Ik  dratfofts  4tt  private 
caufes,  jtortictilarljr.  Ofte  (jttoted'fey  the  Hfeli* 
carnafliafi,  from  hifc  oratiofe  agifittft  Goaofi* 
which  is  fo  much,  in  the  ftyle  of  Lyfias, 
that,  as  this  critic  fays*  If  it  we*e  «et  fbr 
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the  title  arid  infcription,  it  wquld  be  imperii 
fible  to  fey,  wh^her  it  belonged  to  Lyfias 
or  Deinoftheue* ;  ibr  the  words,  as  well  ais 
the  compofmop^re  all  plain  and  finapfc^ 
wlth<3ut  trope  or  figure,  or  adfeitkious  aroa^ 
ment  of  any  kind.  And.it  is  full  of  the.  ra 
$$xo9,  or  etbk,  which  is  the  diief  ortoawient 
of  thife  kind  of  ftyle*,  atjd  ia  more  pcrfiiafive* 
at  ie4ft  among  thtei  people,  both  in  rharrttiloo 
and  arguraent,  than  any  thing  elife!  belong- 
jag'*©'  ftyle,  ifeoaiiiir  it  toafchea  the  heart 
JWte*,.  *.,<.•  •         :.;-;f.        ~   -1  -  ; 

Amang  die  ftvdft  perfba  modiste  of  *his 
kkid  of  ftyle  '«MV3he  authors  of  the  new 
<St*medy  i«  Athens,  ^fticuiarfy  M^n^nderi 
His  comedies  w  <  riow  imfortuaateiy'  teftf 
but-  fo  Ter«ie&  we  &m  «5teelteo?>  iteration* 
Olf  ifefefn^or  rattier  ttau&fciong  •  for  the  RqV 
Aaiis,  wfeen  they  &t&  begat*  to  :**r*ie,  ftuck; 
fo  «k>fe  to  &e  <Sfre*k  orfgiffligs,  that  *ey '  * 
ft ir^ted  Afeai.     Add  Donfttue^the  cam* 
jrteatator  upati  Terence,  «H$  us,  tfeat  Te*. 
remrtf.  twuMr  haw  valued  hfaafelf  Ids  upoi* 

*  Dionyf.  the  Halicarnaffian  «i|i  <rn$  A*pc*0iMtt  Jiwotwfo 
c,  12.  and  13. 
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writing  a  comedy  of  his  own,  than  upon 
tranflating  from  the  Greek.  The  ftyle  of 
Terence  is,  in  good  Latinity,  called  purus 
fermo.  Thus  Julius  Caefar,  in  his  verfes 
upon  Terence  *,  calls  him  puri  fermonh 
aviator ;  and  Terence  hirafelf,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  HeautontimorumenoS)  calls  the 
ftyle  of  that  comedy  pur  a  oratio.  It  is  call- 
ed, I  think,  with  propriety  enough,  pure% 
as  not  being  difcoloured,  or,  as  it  were, 
troubled  with  tropes  and  figures,  but  alto- 
gether fimple  and  of  one  colour..  For 
though,  in  every  good  ftyle,  there  fhould 
be  one  colour  predominant,  there  is  in  other 
ftyles  a  mixture  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
example,  though  the  general  colour  of  the 
ftyle  of  Homer  be  the  high  heroic,  yet,  in 
many  paflages,  where  the  fubje£t  requires 
'it,  the  ftyle  is  perfe&ly  fimple,  as  fimple 
as  that  of  Terence's  comedies.  And  it  is  a 
fault  in  Virgil's  Eneid,  that  there  is  little 
or  no  variety  of  ftyle,  all  of.it  having  more 
.or  lfefs  of  the  heroic  fwell.  In  fuch  works* 
a  poet  muft  know  hpw  to  vary  properly  the 
colour  of  his  ftyle : 

*  See  Suetonius's  Life  of  Terence^ 
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Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colores 
Cur  ego,  fi  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  falutor? 

Whereas,  in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  the 
flyle  is  all  of  the  fame  colour,  that  is,  per- 
fectly fimple,  without  any  tumor  or  fwell; 
or,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon 
any  particular  occafion,  it  is  noted  as  fome- 
thing  extraordinary.  As  when  Chremes, 
in  the  Heautontlmorumenos^  being  extremely 
provoked  againft  his  fon  for  his  diforderly 
life,  accofts  him  in  this  way; 

Non  d  ex  capite  lis  meo 
Natus,  item  ut  aiunt  Minervam  efle  ex  Jove,  ea  caula 

magis, 
Patiar,  Clitipho,  flagkiis  tuis  me  infamem  fieri ; 

Aft.  v.  fc  +• 

Which;  makes  Horace  fay, 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 
Iratufque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  *. 

*  The  dittion  of  Terence  was,  I  believe,  as  pure  as 
that  of  Menander ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
there  can  he  nothing  purer.  But  his  fable,  and  the  tex- 
ture to  his  pieces,  was  not  near  fo  pure.  For  he  tells  us, 
in  more  than  'one  place,  Prol.  Andr.  et  ProU  Hcautontim. 
that  his  adverfaries  accufed  him  of  contaminating  his  fables, 
that  is,  of  joining  two  Greek  fables  together,  and  in  that 
way,  as  they  faid,  making  one  bad  Latin  piece  out  of  two 
Creek  ones.  And  Donatus  has  obferved,  in  his  Com.  on  the 
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To  diftinguifh  this  ftyle  from  the  low 
and  the  vulgar,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice 
judgment;  for  that  is  the  extreme  which  it 
borders  upon;  and  we  fee  from  Terence's 
prologue  to  the  Phormio*  that  his  pieces 
were  faid,  by  his  adverfaries^  to  be  written 


Andrfeft,  that,  betides  otc  young  man,  Pamphih*,  rod  hk 
fla?«  Davus,  there  is  another  young  man,  viz.  Gbarinus9m- 
troduced,  and  another  (lave,  Byrrhia,  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Andrian  of  Menandet ;  inJntlr.  a3.  i.ft.  I. 
And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all  Terence's 
comedies,  there  is.  fomething  of  a  doable  plot ;  for  there 
are  Commonly  two  young  men,  two  fathers,  two  mif- 
trefles,  and  two  cunning  flaves.  Terence,  hi  thofe  pro- 
logues I  have  quoted,  does  not  Aeny  the  tharge,  and  x>nly 
justifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  «the  comic  poets  be- 
fore him,  fuch  as  Plautus  and  Caeciiius.  And  the  truth 
appears  to  have  been,  that  fo  perfect  a  fimplicity  a~s  Aat 
of  Menander's  pieces,  would  not  have.pleafed  the  tafte  of 
the  Romans  of  that  time,  which  was  little  better  than 
barbarous ;  for  the  tafte  of  all  barbarous  nations  delights 
much  more  in  variety  than  in  fimplicity  and  uniformity. 
Thus  we  fee  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the  Gothic  archie 
te&ure )  not  a  gate,  not  a  window,  hardly  a  capital  of  a 
pillar,  ornamented  like  another ;  and  it  was  the  feme  in 
the  writing  art.  Before  Sbakefpeare's  time,  there  was  a 
tragedy  called  Cambjfes,  which  bore  in  its  title  to  be  4 
moft  lamentable  tragedy,  full  of  excellent  mirth ;  and  in  Shake* 
fpeare's  own  tragedies,  there  is  not  wanting  mirth  fuf- 
ficient,  but  not  always  excellent  >  whether  it  were  his  own  t4ftfc4 
er  only  compliance  with  the  barbartus  tafte  of  his*  tiiiffc. 
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tenui  oMtioftt  »  ffriptam  /<?**,  that  is,  in  k 
ftyk  too  fttnpte,  aftd  too  little  ralfed.  Bat 
not  only  the  teiartied  critic,  bilt  even  a  man 
of  good  natural  tafte,  Will  perceive  the  dif- 
fetettefc.  Aftd,  howevet  eafy  it  may  feeto 
to  imitate  firth  &  ftyfe,  any  one  Who  tries  it 
Witt  fifid,  that  it  is  true  what  Horace  fays, 

_ — S«^et  multam,  fruftraque  feboret 
Aufus  Jddin.— - 

And,  indeed,  take  the  ftyle  of  Terence  al* 
together,  the  expreflion  of  chara&ers  and 
marmers  in  it,  as  well  as  tke  elegance  and 
wWaderful  firiaplkity,  I  do  not  kftow  hut  it 
is  more  difficult  to  imitate  thin  even  thfc 
ftyle  of  Homer. 

The  author^  m  Etiglifli,  that  ha«  excelled 
the  mod  in  thi*  ftyfle  is  Dn  Swift,  in  his 
Gulliver  x  TrOmls;  of  which  thfc  narrative 
k  wotaterfWly  iplaihj  and  it&ispfe,  minutd 
Jifeewife*  ami  ^<teffifUitfEiai>  fo  iiu&h,  a*  to 
be  difgafttag  »  ^  reader  without  tafts  <sr 
juftgm^it,  aftil  *fee  ^afadtef  Of  an  EagKfli 
feitor  fe  fi^dy  kspt  up  In  it.  In  fiiort,  it  hat 
e?4fy  viw^e  balongiAg  to  tfeis  &yfe  j  anil 
I  will  ventute  to  fay,  thAt  thefe  monfttoitt 
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lies  fo  narrated,  have  more  the  air  of  proba- 
bility than  many  a  true  ftory  unlkilfully 
told.     And,  accordingly,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  they  impofed  upon  many  when 
they  were  firft  publifihed.     The  voyage  to 
Lilliput,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  fineft  of 
them  all,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  the: 
politics  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties there.  The  debate  in  the  King's  council* 
concerning  Gulliver,  is  a  mafter-piece;  and 
the  original  papers  it  contains,  of  which  he 
fays  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  get  copies,  give 
it  an  air  of  probability  that  is  really  won- 
derful.    When  we  add  to  all  this,  the  hid- 
den fatire  which  it  contains,  and  the  grave 
ridicule  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  it, 
the  mod  exquifite  of  all  ridicule,  I  think  I 
do  not  go  too  far  when  I  pronounce  it  the 
mod  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  antient  or 
modern,  that  is  to  be  found.     For,  as  to 
Lucian  s  true  hiftory,  which  is  the  only  an- 
tient work  of  the  kind  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  ex- 
cept the  imitation  of  the  grave  ftyle  of  the 
antient  hiftorians,  fuch  as  Herodotus  j  but 
it  wants  the  fatire  and  exquifite  ridicule  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Dean's  work* 
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This  plain  ftyle  is  not,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere,  much  ufed  in  our  profe  compofi- 
tions,  and  is  altogether  out  of  fafhion  in 
our  verfe.  But  it  was  not  fb  in  the  days 
of  Milton,  as  I  have  already  fhewn,  by 
examples  from  him,  and  (hall  fhew,  by 
examples  from  others  of  our  antient  poets* 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftyle  of 
poetry. 
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()H  AP»     XI* 

Of  the  ornamented  Jlyte — This  divided  into 
two  hinds,  the  auficre  and  the  florid.— ~ 
Oftbefrji  kind  is  the  Jlyle  of  Thueydides* 
— Char  after  of  that  Jlyle.— Of  the  Jlyle  of 
Satluft. 

THE  oppofite  ftyle  to  the  fimple is  that 
which  is  highly  ornamented,  and  I  di- 
vide it  into  two  kinda ;  for  the  ornaments 
are  either  of  the  grave  and  fevere  kind,  or 
of  the  gay  and  florid.  Of  the  firft  fort  is 
the  ftyle  of  Thucydides,  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary, perhaps,  that  is  to  be  found ;  and,  as 
the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  the  firft  and  laft  of 
the  kind ;  for  at  the  time  the  Halicarnaflian 
wrote,  no  other  hiftorian  had  attempted  to 
imitate  him,  nor  any  orator,  except  in  part*. 
And,  fince  the  days  of  the  Halicarnaflian, 

*  De  Thucydide  judicium,  c.  52.  Ct  53. 
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few,  I  believe,  have  uriderftood  him,  but 
none  fet  him  up  as  a  model  of  imitation. 
The  fingularity  of  his  ftyle  is  not  fo  much  in 
the  choice  of  words,  which,  however,  were 
many  of  them  obfolete  and  unufiial,  even 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  as  |n  the  competition, 
which  is  fo  viried  by  every  figure  of 
conftru&ion  and  arrangement,  many  more 
than  the  grammarians*  have  found  names 
for,  tfeat  he  ma^be  faSd  to  have  rung  all  the 
changes  poffible  upon  words.  His  fcnfe 
m  ithe  narrative  part>  of  Ms  hiftory  is,  I 
think,  plain  enough}  bitf,  in  his  fpeeches, 
the  fentenoes  and  arguments  are  often  £0 
crouded  and  complicated  together,  as  to  he 
a  perfe&  riddle.  His  numbers  are  auftere, 
and  often  harfh  and  imcouth,  cheating  the 
-ear  by  abrupt  daufirics.  But,  diough  hig 
ftyle  be  thus  fiqguiar,  and  nacre  a  Tuadt 
&yle,  as  I  may  call  it,  than  any  that  I  know 
an  profe,  yet  it  is  ftiU  profe,  and  not  poetry ; 
jaor  can  we  deny  *hat  it  is  the  ftyle  of  hifto- 
tji  though  of  aa  extraordinary  kind ;  fear 
ihe  narrative  is  altogether  hiiftorical,  with*- 
owlfoeixsg  loaded  with  epithets,  or  adorned 
with  pdetkal  xiefcripliaos,  which  is  generaJU 
Af  itbe  cafe  of  our  modern  hffl&riesj  nor 
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does  it  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  excite  the 
paffions  of  the  reader*  or  to  inftrudt  him 
by  refle&ions  on  events  or  the  chara&ers 
of  men.  And  as  to  the  fpeeches,  all  we  can 
fay  of  them  is,  that  the  rhetoric  of  them  is 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  that  we  could 
have  wiflied  the  fame  fenfe  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  plain  words* 

Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  is  common- 
ly reckoned  an  imitator  of  Thucydides;  and 
no  doubt  he  had  read  and  ftudied  him* 
for  fome  of  the  beft  fentences  in  his  book 
are  taken  from  him.  And  hisftyle,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  choice  of  words,  refembles 
that  of  Thucydides ;  for  he  ufes  antiquated 
words,  and  common  words  in  an  unufuai 
fenfe.'  But  his  compofition  is  very  differ- 
ent; for  Thugydides  compofes  in  long  pe- 
riods, very  often  too  long,  and  fometimes 
much  involved  and  implicated,  fo  as  to  be 
exceedingly  obfcurej  then  his  compofition 
is  all  connected,  both  the  periods,  and  the 
feveral  members  of  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  Salluft  writes  in  Ihort  fentences, 
abundantly  clear  and  perfpicuous,  but  *iin«- 
connected  with  one  another,  and  the^difFej> 
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tent   parts  of  the  fame  fenterice   Kkewife 
without  connexion;  fo  that  his  compofi- 
tion  is  gaping  and  disjointed*  and,  in  fame 
places,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  compe- 
tition.     Nor  is  there  any  author*  that  I 
know,  that  abounds  fo  much  in  a  figure, 
Well  known  among  the  grammarians  under 
the  name  of  Afyndeton*    He  is  the  firft,  as  fat 
as  I  know,  Greek  or  Roman,  who  affeCted 
this  character  of  ftyle.  We  fee  the  authors  be- 
fore him  ufing  the  figure  above-mentioned 
upon  occafions ;   but   a  whole  hiftory,  or 
any  other  work,  written  all  in  that  ftyle, 
was  a  thing  unknown  before  his  time.    For 
it  is  not  in  his  fpeeches  only  that  he  ufes 
this  figure  fo  much,  but  in  his  narrative, 
his  reflections,  and  characters,  with  which 
he  abounds ;  fo  that  there  is  wanting  in 
Salluft  that  diverfity  of  compofition  which 
we  obferve  in  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  in 
his  narrative  is  exceedingly  different  from 
wh&t  it  is  in  his  fpeeches.     As  to  characters 
and  reflections*  Thucydides  does  not  deal  in 
them ;  for  that  was  fomething  new  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  matter,  which  Salluft  appears  firft 
to  have  introduced  into  hiftory*     Before  hb 
Vol,  JII.  P 
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time,  this  fpecies  of  writing  confined  itfelf 
to  the  narrating  of  faCts,  leaving  the  reader 
to  form  his  Own  reflections  upon  them,  as 
well  as  to  judge  from  them  of  the  charac- 
ters of  men. 

;  This  cenfure  of  Salluft's  ftyle  trill,  I 
know,  be  thought  by  many  too  fevefe :  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  fupport 
my  judgment  by  examples,  which  will 
ihew,  that,  in  all  the  four  parts  of  his  work 
above-mentioned,  and  which  comprehend 
the  whole  of  it,  viz.  the  narrative,  the  re- 
flexions, characters,  and  fpeeches,  the  fame 
incoherent  and  disjointed  ftyle,  the  fame 
fand  without  lime^  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  hiftory  of  Ca- 
tiline's confpiracy,  fpeaktng  of  the  Romans 
in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  fays,  c  Romani,  domi  militiaeque  intenti, 
*  feftinare,  parare,  alius  alium  hortari,  ho-» 
(  ftibus  obviam  ire,  libertatem,  patriam, 
€  parentefque  armis  tegere/  In  the  fartre 
introduction,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen 
in  later  times,  he  fays,  *  Igitur  ex  divitiis 
4  juventutem    luxuria   atque  avaritia*  cum 
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*  fuperbia  invafere ;  rapere,  confumere;  fija 

*  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere  j  pudorem, 
f  pudicitiam,  divina  atque  hiitiiana  promif- 
1  cua,  nihil  penfl  atque  moderati  habere/ 
In  jthe  defcription  of  a  battle,  which  JugUr- 
tha  fought  with  Metellus,  he  writes  thus  t 

*  Numidae  alii  poftremos  caedere;  pars  a 
c  finiftra  ac  dextera  tentare ;  infenfi  adefle 
c  atque  inftare  j  omnibus  locis  Romanoruift 

*  ordines  conturbare;*  c.  50.  de  bello  Jug* 
And  again,  in  his  account  of  the  fame;  ac- 
tion, c  Caeterum  facies  totius  negotii  varia* 

*  incerta,  foeda  atque  miferabilis;  difperfi 

*  a  fuis  pars  cedere,  alii  infequi ;  neque  fig- 

*  na,  neque  ordines  obfervare;  ubi  quem- 

*  que    periculum  ceperat,   ibi  refiftere   ac 

*  propulfare ;  srma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  hoftes, 
*:  cives  permixti;  nihil  confilio,  neque  im- 
€  perio  agij  fors  omnia  regerej'  c,  51. 
Thefe  may  fuffice  for  fpecimens  of  his  nar- 
rative ftyle.  In  his  refle&ions,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  philofophy  of  his  hiftory,  the 
ftyle  is  of  the  fame  kind.     €  Avaritia  fidem, 

*  probitatem,  fcaeterafque  artis  bonas  fubver- 
c  tit ;  pro  his  fuperbiam,  crudelitatem,  deoa 
c  negligere,  omnia  venalia  habere  edocuit. 
c  Ambitio  multos  mortales  falfos  fieri  fube- 

P  % 
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'  *  git ;  aliud  clailfum  in  pe&ore,  aliud  in 
4  lingua  promptum  habere;  amicitias  ini- 

*  micitiafqtie  non  ex  re,  fed  ex  commodo 
4  aeftumate ;  niagifque  vultum,  quam  inge- 

*  nium  bonum  habere ;'  Bell.  Cat.  c.  io* 
His  characters  are  as  deficient  in  copula- 
tives as  either  his  narrative  or  his  reflections. 
For  proof  of  this  I  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  character  of  Catiline,  in  the  beginning 
of  hishiftory  of  that  confpiracy :  4  Corpus  pa- 

*  tiens  inedise,  vigiliae,  algbris,  fupra  quam 
4  cuitjue  crediblle  eft.  Animus  audax,fubdo- 
4  lus,  varius,  cujus  rei  libet  fimulator  ac  difli- 
4  mulator;  alieni  appetens,  lui  profufus; 
4  ardens  in  cupiditatibus ;  fatis  loquentige, 
4  fapientise  parum.  Vaftus  animus*  immo- 
4  derate,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  femper  cu- 
4  piebat;'e.  5*  In  his  characters  of  Caefar  and 
Cato,  he  has  joined  to  this  fllort  and  disjoint- 
ed compofition  a  ftring  of  antithefes :  4  Caefar 

*  benefices  ac  munificentia  magnus  habeba- 

*  tur ;  integritate  vitas  Cato.  Ille  manfue- 
4  tudine  et  mifericordia  clarus  faCtus ;  huic 
4  feveritas  dignitatem  addiderat.  Csefar 
4  dando,  fttblevando,  ignofcendo ;  Cato  ni- 

*  hil  Jargiundo  gloriam  adeptus;  in  altero 
4  miferis  perfugium,  in  altero  mali/  perni-* 
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«  cies ;  illius  facilitas,  hujus  conftantia  foil- 
<  dabatur j*  c.  54.  ,    '   > 

f  The  rhetorical  ftyle  leaft  of  all  admits  of 
this  gaping  compofition,  becaufe  it  demands 
a  Howj  and  a  roundnefs,  proper  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  people.  Yet  galluft  is  the  fame? 
in  his  fpeeches,  or  very  little  different  front 
what  he  is  in  the  other  parts  of  hie  work. 
What  orator  of  Greece  or  Rome,  that  had 
any  reputation,  ever  began  an  oration  td 
the  people  in  the  manner  that  Sajluft  makes 
fylemmius  the  tribune  begin  .his:  'Multa 
4  dehortantur  a  vobis,  Quirites,  ni  -ftudium 
*  reipublicse  oihnia  fuperet ;  opes  fa&ionis, 
4  veftra  patientia,  jus  nullum ;  ac  maxijme 
V  quod  innocenti^e  plus  periculi,  quam  ho- 
c  noris  eft;*  de  Bell.  Jug.  c.  31.  If  he  had 
not  put  this  ftyle  into  the  mouth  of  Mem-* 
mius,  who,  he  tells  us,  at  that  time  was  a. 
great  and  powerful  orator,  I  (hould  have 
thought  that  what  he  makes  Mar  ins  fay  to 
the  people,  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  his 
rude  and  incompofed  manner  of  fpeakingj 
for  he  was  intirely  unlearned,  and  a  pro- 
fefled  defpifer  of  the  Greek  arts.  He  makes 
Juta  fpeak  thus :  c  Nbn  funt  campofita  vert 
P  3 
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'  ba  mcaj  parum  id  facio;  ipfa  fe  virtus 

*  fat  is  oftendit;  illis  artificio  opus  eft,  uti 
1  turpiafa&aorationetegant:  Nequelitteras 

*  Grsecas  didici ;  parum  placebat  eas  difcere, 

<  quippe  quae  ad  virtutem  dodtoribus  nihil 
,  *  profuerunt.  At  ilia  multo  optuma  reipubli* 

*  cat  do&us  fum;  hoftem  ferire,  pnefidia 

<  agltare;  nihil  metuere,   nifi  turpem  fa* 

*  mam  j  hyemem  et  aeftatem  juxta  pati ;  hu- 

*  mi  requiefcere ;  eodem  tempore  inopiam  et 

<  laborem  toleraref  c.  85*  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  ftyle  of  this  fpeech,  no  lefs  than  of 
every  other  fpeech  in  the  book,  is  intirely 
his  own* 

Not  only  in  the  fpeeches,  but  in  every 
part  of  an  hiftorical  work,  fuch  a  bounding 
hopping  compofition  is  unfuitable:  Firji^ 
becaufe  it  has  no  fweetnefs  or  flow  j  and, 
fecoqdly)  becaufe  it  has  no  gravity  or  dig- 
nity, fuch  as  the  hiftorical  ftyle  requires: 
Nor  do  Iknow  any  kind  of  writing  that  it 
is  fit  for,  except  the  epiftolary,  which  ought 
to  have  the  air  of  being  unpremeditated, 
without  ftudy  of  compofition  or  ornament 
of  any  kind,  Salluft  has  preferved  to  us  an 
origiual  letter  of  Lentulus,  one  pf  Cati- 
line's «afTociates,  written  in   that  manner. 
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-It  W89  addrefied  to  Catiline,  and  is  in  thefe 
words :  f  Qjus  fun,  ex  eo  quern  ad  te.mifi 

*  cogfcofces ;  fac  cpgites  in  quanta  caJamitate 

*  fja^  ,et  weminejis  te  virym;    confideres 
1  quid  tu«  rationes  poftulent :   Auxilium 

*  petas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab  infimis ;'  de 

Bell,  Cat.  43.     This  is  a  very  proper  ftyje 

for  a  letter  j  but,  I  think,  very  improper  for 

a  Jiiftory;  nor  is  it  juftifiable  by  any  good 

-authority,     For,  except  Sallufl:  and  Taci» 

tus,  no  antient  hi&orian  has  ufed  itj  nor 

orator   or   poet,   except    upon    particular 

occafions.     Bnt,  though  I  be  thus,  fevene 

•upon  the  ftyle  of  Sallufl,  it  .ipvft  ngt.be 

-imagined  that  I  think  meanly  of  him  as  a$ 

hiftoriaa;*  for  I  eft?e*n  his  n^ter  ,as  much 

as  I  blame  his  ftyle.     His  narrative,  though, 

i  think,  ijl  cpmpqfed,  is  dear  and  diftin<a  j 

hi*  .reflexions  ate  fenfible  and  judicious, 

.particularly  thefe  %pon  the  ftate  of  the  Ro- 

ro$n  eofluftoawealth,  and  the  manners  of 

4hat:peQpk#     For,  as  tp  his  philofophy,  I 

-think  it  is  no  better  than  common  place; 

4*nd,  tfrttjgU  it  had  been  better,  I  think  it 

.Bright  haw  been  fpared.     His  fpeeches  are, 

J»  my  judgment,  by  far  the  b?ft  pan  of 
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thfe  work;  and  there  are  more  fplendid  fen- 
tences  to  be  picked  from  them  than  from 
thofe  of  any  hiftorian  or  orator  that  I  know. 
Julius  Caefar's  fpeech  iri  the  fenate,  upon 
the  £ibje&of  the  punifhment  to  be  infli&ed 
on  the  confpirators,  is  a  mafter-piece ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  thing  of  the  kind,  antient 
or  modern/  in  which  there  are  arguments 
more  plaufible,  or  fentences  of  greater 
weight  and  gravity.  And,  though  the  comr 
p6fition  be  clearly  his  own,  and  not  that  of 
Csefar,  I  am  perfuaded  the  matter  is  from 
Caefar.  Thus  much,  at  l^aft,  we  are  fure 
of,  from  Cicero's  fpeech  on  the  fame  occa^ 
fion,  that  what  he  makes  Julius*  fay  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  was  aftually  faid  by  hipu 

This  opinion  of  Salluft,  and  the  differ*- 
ence  I  make  betwixt  his  fpeeches  and  the 
reft  of  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  of  his  own  time,  at 
Jeaft,  of  the  next  age ;  for  fo  I  underftand 
a  paffage  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician's  decla* 
^nations,  Lib.  3.  in  praefatione,  where,  {peak- 
ing of  the  different  talents  of  men,  he  fays, 
*  Virgil's  happy  genius  forfook  him  inprofe, 
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c  Cicero's  eloquence  deferted  him  in  verfe;* 
then  he  adds,  c  Orationes  Salluftii  in  hono- 
*  rem  hiftoriarum  leguntur :'  The  fenfe  of 
which  word?  I  take  to  be,  that  it  was 
chiefly  his  orations  which  did  fconour  to 
hisfeiftpry,  •      .      * 
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C  H  A  P.     &II. 

OftheJlyU  of  Tacitus — Thatjlyk  conjidered 
by  many  as  a  model — Not  an  original Jlyle% 
but  an  imitation  of  Sallujl.~-General  obfer- 
vations  upon  it — Particular  examples — Of 
his  unconnected  compofttion — Of  abrupt 
and  barjh — Of  obfcure  brevity — Of  af 

fedlation  in  the  exprejjion^  and  obfcurity 
thence  arijing — Compared  in  this  rejpeft 
with  Julius  Cafar.— Poetical  diElion  of 
Tacitus — Poetical  defcription—Quaintnefs 
and  ajfeEtation  of  fmartnefs, — Praife  of 
Tacitus  as  to  his  matters-Some  things  al- 

fo  in  his  Jlyle  commendable. — Effedt  that 
the  imitation   of  him  has   had  upon   the 

Jlyle  of  modern  writers. — The  bejl  imita- 
tion of  him  is  in  Mr,  Mallet's  Life  of 
Chancellor  Bacon. 

THE  next  author  I  fhall  mention,  re- 
markable for  the  kind  of  ftyle  of 
which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  is  Tacitus,  an 
author  of  fo  high  reputation  at  prefent,  that 
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I  have  thought  proper  to  heftow  an  intire 
chapter  upon  him.  No  body  ever  thought 
cf  fetting  him  up  for  a  model  of  ftyle,  till 
Juftus  Lipfius  brought  him  into  faflrion, 
andf  by  imitating  him,  wrote  a  ftyle  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other  fcholars  of 
the  age,  and  different  even  from  what  he 
himfelf  wrote  in  his  younger  days.  From 
that  tifne  Tacitus  has  been  the  model  of 
the  French  writers,  as  many  of  them  as  had 
learning  enough  to  undefftand  him,  and  of 
a  great  many  Britifh,  who  have  imitated 
him  either  dire&ly  from  the  original,  or  at 
fecond-hand  from  the  French,  What  I  fhall 
fay,  therefore,  of  his  ftyle  will  not,  I  know, 
pleafe  the  many ;  but  for  them,  as  I  have 
pore  than  once  faid,  I  do  not  write. 

Tacitus  himfelf  was  no  original,  though 
the  contrary  is  generally  believed;  for  he 
plainly  imitates  the  author  laft  mentioned, 
Salluft.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from 
particular  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  which 
he  has  borrowed  from  Salluft,  as  has  been 
obferved  by  the  commentators,  but  from 
the  general  colour  and  conjplexion  of  hfa 
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ftyle*.  And,  indeed,  there  was  at  that 
time  no  other  hiftorian,  either  Greek  or  La* 
tin,  who  had  written  in  that  ftyle ;  for,  as 
I  obferved  before,  the  compofition  of  Thu- 
cydides,  though  affe&ing  the  fame  charac- 
ter of  ftyle,  is  very  different  from  that  qf 
3alhift,  or  his  imitator  Tacitly 

Befides  this  imitation  of  Salluft,  there  i$ 
in  Tacitus  a  great  tin&ure  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  fchools  of  declamation^  the  fafhiooftblc) 

*  I  will  give  two  or  three  examples  of  this.— Every 
body  who  has  ftudied  Salluft  knows,  that  the  ftyle  in 
which  he  defcribes  characters  is  remarkable:  Here  is 
one  from  Tacitus,  which  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  that 
manner.  It  is  the  character  of  Sejanus :  '  Corpus  ill*  la^ 
'  borum  tolerans ;  animus  audax,  fui  obtegens,  in  alios 

*  criminator;  juxta  adulatio  et  fuperbia;  palam  compo- 
«  fitus  pudor  ;  intus  fumma  apifcendl  libido ;'  Ann.  Jiib. 
iv.  c,  i.  The  character  of  Qalba  is  given  in  the  faroej 
manner  by  antithefis:   '  Pecuniae  aliens  non  appetens,' 

*  fuse  parcus,  publics  avarus;'  Hift.  Lib.  i.  c.  49.  HU 
defcriptions  too  are  often  in  the  ftyle  pf  Salluft,  that  is% 
in  fingle  unconnected  words,  as  in  the  defcription  of  the 
rout  of  an  army  :  '  Non  arma,  non  ordo,  non  confilium  j 
'  fed  pecorum  mpdo,  trahi,  occidi,  capi ;'  Ann.  Lib*  i, 
c.  25.  In  the  fame  manner  Salluft  defcribes  {he  (amq 
thing :  *  Sequi,  fugere,  occidi,  capi,  equi,  viri,  adfli&i  ^ 
B.  Jug.  c  ion 
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ftyle,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  oblerve,  of  that 
age ;  and  it  is  from  thence  chiefly  that  the 
differences  to  be  obferved  betwixt  his  ftyle 
and  that  of  Salluft,  in  whofe  time  the  de- 
clamatory ftyle  was  not  fo  much  in  fafhion, 
arife. 

There  is  one  fault  in  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus 
which  is  obvious,  ar$  will  ftrike  every  man 
of  fenfe,  though  he  have  not  ftudied  the 
rules  of  writing.  It  is  this,  that  he  draws 
our  attention  too  much  to  his  ftyle.  This  is 
fo  true,  that  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
man  who  had  only  ftudied  the  great  antient 
mailers  of  compofition,  fuch  as  Demofthe- 
nes,  Cicero,  Julius  Caefar,  or  any  other 
who  has  written  in  a  plain  natural  manner, 
would  at  firft,  when  he  came  to  the  reading 
of  Tacitus,  be  employed  almoft  intirely 
about  the  words,  wondering  at  the  ftrange- 
nefs  of  the  compofition,  fo  different  from 
whit  he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  or,  per- 
haps, admiring  and  falling  in  love  with  it, 
as  Lipfius  did. 

Now,  the  greateft  praife,  in  my  opinion, 
that  can  bebeftowed  upon  any  ftyle  is,  that 
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we  arc  carried  away  by  the  fenfe  and  argu- 
ment, without  attending  to  the  words.  This 
is  the  peculiar  praife  of  Demcfthenes,  whofo 
words  are  all  of  common  ufe,  and  feem  on- 
ly put  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  meaning  clearly  and  diftin£Uy.  Nor, 
unlefs  we  know  fomething  of  the  critical 
art,  do  we  perceive  any  art  at  all  in  a  com- 
pofition,  the  moft  artificial  which  is  to  be 
found  in  profe.  The  beauties,  therefore,  of 
Demofthpnes's  ftyle  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  genuine,  being  fuch  as  are  not  pro- 
minent^ and  do  not  (lick  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  body  of  the  work—4  Quae  non 
4  extra  corpus  orationis  eminent,'  to  ufe  the 
expreffion  of  a  very  elegant  writer  *,  but 
are  fo  incorporated  with  it,  that,  though  the 
effedts  of  them  be  felt  by  every  one,  the  art 
is  only  perceived  by  the  critic — c  Grandis, 
c  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  pudica  oratio  non  eft 
c  maculofa,  nee  turgida,  fed  natUrali  pul- 
c  chritudine  exfurgit  j\*  Now,  this  natural 
beauty  of  ftyle  is  certainly  not  predominant 
in  Tacitus  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  ftudies,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 

9 

*  Petron.  Arbit.  Satyric.  f  M»  Ibid. 
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Rehearfal,  to  elevate  and  furprife  by  a  kind 
of  composition,  which  is  any  thing  but 
plain  and  natural.  And,  if  the  art  of  Taci- 
tus's  ftyle  wefe  good,  which,  I  think,  it  is 
not,  it  is  too  conspicuous ;  fo  that  he  wants 
the  greateft  art  of  all  in  fpeaking  and  wri- 
ting, which  is  to  conceal  art. 

Another  general  obfervation  I  would  make 
upon  Tacitus's  ftyle  is,  that  though  the  chief 
thing  to  be  ftudied  in  compofition  is  npt  the 
pleafure  of  the  ear,  nor  what  is  called  a  flow 
of  words,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  negle&ed; 
and  much  lefs  ought  a  writer  to  affeft  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  a  compofition  abrupt 
and  gaping,  and  altogether  harfh  and  offen- 
sive to  the  ear  j  and  yet  this  is  the  moft  dtf- 
tinguifhing  chara&eriftic  of  Tacitus's  ftyle, 
and  in  this  he. has  far  furpafled  his  origi- 
nal, it  being  generally  the  fate  of  imitators* 
that,  if  there  be  any  fault  in  the  model, 
they  aggravate  and  make  it  worfe. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Tacitus's  ftyle^  as  I  did 
of  thofe  of  Salluft,  beginning  with  his  un*» 
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connected  compofition,  fo  unconne&ed  * 
abrupt,  and  broken,  that  it  hardly*  deferve^ 
the  name  of  compofition.  My  flrft  ex-1 
ample  fhall  bfe  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Work,  I  mean  his  introduction  to  his  An^ 
tialsy  where  one  fhould  have  expected  fome 
kind  of  flow  and  fmoothnefs  of  compofi- 
tion, fuch  as  we  find  in  other  authors,  even 
in  thofe  who,  in  other  parts  of  their  workj 
ftudy  compofition  very  little  *.  He  begins 
thus :  c  Urbem  Romam  a  principio  reges 
4  habuere.  Libertatem  et  confulatum  L* 
c  Brutus  inftituit.      Di&aturse   ad  tempus 

*  fumebantur;  neque  Decemviralis  poteftas 

*  ultra  biennium,  neque  tribunorum  mili- 
c  turn  confulare  jus  diu  valuit.     Non  Cin-> 

*  nae,  non  Sullae  longa  dominatio ;  et  Ponv- 

*  peii  Craffique  potentia  cito  in  Caefarem } 
4  Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma,  in  Auguftum 

*  Ariftotle,  in  bis  abftrufe  philofophical  works,  which 
he  intended  only  for  the  ufe  of  his  fcholars,  has  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  compofition,  though  it  deferves 
that  name  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Tacitus's  hiftbry. 
Bat,  in  his  popular  works,  and  particularly  in  the  exor- 
diums of  them,  there  is  very  good  compofition,  as  uft 
,tiw  beginning  of  his  book  of  poetry,    '  v   - 
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ceflfere.'      In   what   he   calls  his    hiftory, 
where    it  is   commonly  thought;  hut,    in 
my  judgment,    without  reafori,    that   the 
compofition  is  more  copious  and  flowing, 
he  enters  upon  his  fubje£t  in  this  manner : 
Opus   aggredior  opimunl  cafibus,   atrox 
praeliis,  difcors   feditionibus,    ipfa   etiam 
pace  faevum.     Quatuor  principes  fenro  in- 
terempti.     Tria  Sella  civilia,  plura  exter- 
na, ac  plerumque  permixta.     Profperse  in 
oriente,  adverfae  in  occidente  res.     Tur-* 
batum  Illyricum ;  Galliae  nutarites ;  per- 
domita  Britannia,  et  ftatim  mifla ;  coortae 
;in:  ads.  Sarmatarum  ac  Suevorum  gentes* 
noMlitatus  cladibus  mUtuis  Dacus.     Mota 
etiam  prope  Parthorum  arma  falfi  Nero- 
nis  ludibrio.     Jatn  vero  Italia  novis  cladi- 
bus, vel  poft  longam  fasculorum  feriem 
repetitis,  aflhdta.     Hauftre  aut  obxutae  ur-* 
bes  foccundiffima  Campanise  ora*    Et  urbs 
incendiis  vaftata,  confumptis  antiquiflimis 
delubris,  ipfo  capitolio    civium  manibus 
incenfo.       Pollute    caerimonise ;     magna 
adulteria;  plenum    exiliis  mare;    infe&i 
caedibiis  fcopuli;  atrocius  in  urbe  fkvitum.* 
A  little  after  fpeaking  of  prodigies  that  hap- 
pened about  that  time, — *  Ccelo  tertaque 
Vol.  III.  Q^ 
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4  prodigia,  et  fulminum  monitus,  et  futu- 

*  rorum  praefagia,  laeta,  triftia,  ambigua* 
4  manifefta.*  Upon  this  pafTage,  I  cannot 
help  fetting  down  the  remark  of  his  tranfla- 
tor  and  great  admirer,  Mr.  Gordon*  *  In 
c  this,'  fays  he,  *  there  is  an  infinite  pathos. 
4  What  can  be  more  folemn,  founding,  and 

*  fublime,  even  in  Lucretius  V 

Let  any  man  compare  thefe  exordiums  of' 
Tacitus  with  the  exordium  of  Livy,  or 
even  of  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  Tacitus  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  imitated,  and  the 
difference  will  appear  ftriking;  and*  let  him 
compare  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
exordiums  of  Salluft,  and  he  will  perceive 
a  great  refemblance,  and  that  it  is  Salluft4 
whom  he  has  imitated  in  this  disjointed 
ftyle,  and  not  Thucydides* 

The  narrative  of  hiftory  fhould  certainly 
be  put  together  with  fome  kind  of  art ;  and 
there  fhould  be  a  certain  dignity  in  the 
competition,  as  well  as  the  words.  But 
Tacitus  narrates  in  this  manner  in  his  hifto- 
ry, for  from  thence  I  chufe  to  take  my  ex-, 
amples,  for  the  reaibn  above  given :  *  In* 
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*  terim  civilis  vetera  ciftfumfedit.  Voctila 
1  Geldubam,  atque  itide  Novefitirft:  cOnceffit. 
1  Civilis  Capit  Geldubattv  .  Mox  haud  pro** 
\  cul  Novefio,  eqfueftiri  praeiio  ptofperd 
c  certabit  V   Again — >  Ne<*  Seqtf  ani  detirec- 

*  tavfere  certamen,  FortUna4  mtelioribus  a£* 
1  fuit.  Fufi  LingOflea,  Sabimfo  fdftinatum 
c  temer£  praelium*,  pari  fornSidifci  defe* 
4  ruit  jV  &c*  To  quote  mote  would  be  to 
tranfcribe  a  great  part  of  the  work* 

*  Such  fhort  fetttettces,  Of  ratliei4  mutilated 
fentences,  amputate  fententi&i  as  Seneca 
calls  them  $,  can  be  faid  with  propriety  to  be 
only  the  materials  of  compofition:  And,  had 
there  been  nothing  preferred  of  Tacitus  but 
a  few  fragments  of  this  kind,  and  if  I  had 
not  known  his  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  manner  of 
writing,  I  fhould  have  thought  that  thefe 
Were  only  heads,  or  memorandums  of  what 
he  was  afterwards  to  put  together  in  regu- 
lar composition* 


•  HHlor*  JLtb.  iv.  C.  36. 

f  Ibid.  c.  67. 

I  Scnec.  Phiiof,  Epifh  114. 

.      0. 
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In  the  fpe^ches  there  is  fomething  more 
pf  compofition ;  bijt  thefe  like  wife  are,  &r 
the  greater,  parj,  qut  into  fhort  fentences, 
commonly,  in  the   form  of  interrogation;* 
aft^r  the  manner  of  the  fchQO.ls  of  declaiaa-^ 
tion.     Thus  the  Pannonian ,  legions,  when 
they  mutinied,  were  addrefled  by  their  offi- 
cers: c  Quouj^ue  filium  ipaperatpris  obfide- 
bimusF.QuUcertaminum  finis?  PerCen- 
nione  et  Vibuleno  facnjmentum  di&uri 
fumus?  Percennius  et  Vibulenus  ftipendia 
miHti^usr  agros  emeritis  largientur?  De- 
nique,  pro  Neronibus  £t  Drufis  imperium 
populi  Romani  capeflent  ?  Quin  potius  ut 
noviffimi  in  culpam,  itaprimi.ad  peeni- 
tentiam  fumus?  Tarda  funt  ,qu#  in  com- 
mune expoftulantur ;    Privatam  gratian* 
<  ftatim  mereare,  ftytim  recipias*.' 

.  .  .  i-  * 

.  In  fome  of  the  paflag^I  Jiave  quoted,  the 
fentences  are  not  only;  ihort,-  but  abrupt, 
and  ending  harfhly  and  unexpectedly  -j  fo 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Seneca  the 
rhetorician  fays  of  the  ftyle  of  Fabianys,  a 
declaimer  of  his  time :  '  Quaedam  tam  fu- 

#  Annal.  Lib.  L  c.  28.  ••  . ,  -   «- 
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c  bito  xlefinunt,  ut  non  brevia  firit  fed  dbrup- 
'  ta  *.'  And  what  Seneca  the  philofopher 
fays,  fpeaking  of  the  compofition  of  certain 
writers  of  his  time,—4  Quidam  praefra£am 

*  et  afperam  prbbant,difturbant  de  induftria, 

*  fi  quid  placidius   effiuxit.     Nobnt   fine 

*  falebra  effe  juri&uram  ;  virilem  putant  et 
4  fortem   quse   aurera   insequalit#te  percu- 

*  tiat  f  /  Of  this  I  will  only  give  two  more 
inftances,  out  of  innumerable  that  might 
be  given:  For  it  is  evident -that  he  affe&ed 
thofe  harjfh  claufules,  haying  a  pleafure,  as 
it  would  feem,  to  furprife  the  reader,  by  dif- 
appointing  his  expectation,  and  cheating  his 
ear-  In  giving  the  character  of  one  Yi- 
nius,  he  fays,  that  he  was— '  Audax,  calli- 
€  dus,  promptus,  et  prout  animum  intendiflet 
* .  pravus  aut  induftrius  eadem  vi  J.'  Again, 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  Antonius  the 
general  of  Vitellius  faid  to  his  troops,  when 
they  were  in  pofleffion  of  Verona,  which 
they  had  a  mind  to  fack  and  pillage,  and 


*  Lib.  ii.  Controvert  in  initio. 

f  Epiftol.  114. 

J  Hiftor.  Lib.  i,  c.  48. 
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accordingly  afterwards    did    fo,  he    faysf 
'  Voeatofradconcionem  Antonius  alloqfuitur 

*  magnified  vi&ores,  victos  clementer,  de 

*  Cremona  in  neutrumV  Where,  in  order  to 
niake  the  laft  member  of  the  fentence  as  fhoit 
and  abrupt  as  poffible,  he  has  made  it  ob* 
fcure;  for  you  mull  be  well  acquainted  with 
1  acitus's  idioms,  to  know  that,  by  the  ex* 
preffion  de  Cremona  neutfum%  he  means  that 
Antonius  faid  nothing  at  all  of  Cremona, 
neither  in  the  way  of  praife  or  cenfure,  in* 
tending,  as  the  event  fhewed,  to  leave  the 
foldiers  to  follow  their  own  inclination  with 
refpedt  to  that  town. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obferve  another 
fault  in  Tacitus's  ftyle,  namely,  an  obfeur^ 
brevity.  This,  with  the  other  peculiari-^ 
ties  above-mentioned,  is  imputed  to  Sal* 
luft  by  Seneca  the  philofopher,  in  the 
epiftle  above  quoted,  in  thefe  words :  c  Sat* 
*  luftio  vigente  amputatse  fententise,  et  ver-* 
f  ba  ante  expedtatam  cadentiam,  et  obfeur* 
'  brevitas  fuere  pro  cultu,'  And,  as  imita* 
tors  commonly  aggravate  the  faulty  pf  their 

•  Hiftor,  Lib,  iii.  c.  32, 
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original*  fa,  compared  with  Tacitus,  Salluft 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  clear  and  perfpicuous 
writer.  For  Tacitus  has  fo  many  fhort  and 
elliptical  expreffions,  that  he  may  be  faid  to 
Write  a  kind  of  fhort-hand  ftyle.  Thus, 
fpeaking  of  the  diffimulation  and  feigned 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  nobility,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Auguftus,  and  the  acceffion  of 
Tiberius,  he  fays, — '  Quanto  quis  illuftrior, 
1  tanto  magis  falfi  ac  feftinantes,  vultuque 
'  compofito,  ne  \xti  exceflu  Principis ;  neu 

*  triftior  primordio,  lacrymas,  gaudium,  quse- 

*  ftus,  adulatione  mifcebant  * :'  Where  the 
word  primordio  has  no  meaning  at  all,  un- 
Iefs  we  fupply  principatus  Tiberii.  Again, 
fpeaking  of  Primus  Ahtonius,  the  general 
of  Vitellius,  his  behaviour  after  the  taking 
of  Cremona,  he  fays, — c  Primus  Antonius 

*  nequaquam  pari  innocentia  poft  Cremo- 

*  namagebatf:'  Where,  unlefs  you  fupply 
the  word  captam,  there  is  no  fenfe  in  the 
paffage. 

*  Annal.  Lib,  i.  c.  7. 
f  Hiftor.  Lib*  iii.  c.  49. 
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Another  caufe  of  obfcurity  in  this  author 
is,  the  affectation  of  expreffing  common, 
things  in  an  uncommon  manner ;  as  where, 
ipeaking  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and 
particularly  of  the  lake  Moeris,  he  calls  it 
4  Lacus  effofla  humo,  fuper-fluentis  Nili  re- 
'  ceptaculum,  atque  alibi  anguftiae,  et  pro- 
'  funda  altitudo,  nullis  inquirendum  fpatiis 

*  penetrabilis  *  :'  Where  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  fhort  and  obfcure  fentence  is,  that 
the  lake  Mceris  was  in  fome  places  wider, 
in  fome  narrower,  and,  where  it  ;was  nar-< 
jow,  it  was  of  an  unfathomable  depth.  A* 
gain,  fpeaking  of  one  Celfus,  who  was  ac- 
cufed  before  Otho  the  Emperor  for  his  ad- 
herence to  Galba,  the  preceeding  Emperor, 
agaipft  whom  Otho  had  rifen  in  rebellion 
and   killed,   he   fays, — *  Celfus  conftanter 

*  fervatse  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimen  confet- 

*  fus,  exemplum  ultra  imputavit  f :'  Where, 
the  only  difficulty  th^t  can  be  is  iq  the. 
manner  of  the  expreffion,  not  in  the  thing 
expreffed,     And  the  inoft  probabk  meaning 

*  Annal.  Lib,  ii.  c.  6i, 
f  Hiftor.  Lib.  i.  c,  71, 
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that,  I  think,  can  be  put  upon  the  words 
(for,  when  an  author  fo  exprefles  himfelf^ , 
we  can  but  guefs  at  his  meaning)  is,  that 
Celfus  not  only  confefled  his  adherence  to 
Galbai  but  reproached  Otho  for  not  fhew- 
ing  the  fame  example  of  fidelity.  Again, 
in  defcribing  the  bloody  battle  betwixt  the 
troops  of  Vitellius  and  Otho,  where  the  fol- 
diers  on  the  different  fides  knew  one  an- 
other, he   has   thefe   words:    c  Nofcentes 

*  inter  fe,  castefis  confpicui,  in  eventum  to- 

*  tius  belli  certabant* :'  Where  the  mean- 
ing plainly  is,  though  Tacitus  feems  to 
have  intended  to  conceal  it  from  the  rea- 
der, that  the  foldlfcrs  oh  the  different  fides, 
knowing  one  another,  and  wanting  to  dit- 
tinguifli  themfelves,  fought  each  of  them 
as  if  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  had 
depended  upon  his  fingle  valour.  Again, 
in  his  treatife  dc  moribus  Germanorum,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  condition  of  freedmen  among 
them,  he  fays,  *  Liberti  non  multnm  fupra 

*  fervps  funt,  raro  aliquid  momentum  in 

*  domo,  nunquam  in  civitate,  exceptis  dun- 

*  Hiftor.  Lib.  ii.  c.  <j.z, 
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*  taxat  iis  gentibus  quae   regnantur ;  ibi 
f  enim  et  fuper  ingenues,  et  fuper  nobiles 

*  afcendunt,  apud  caeteros  impares  libertini 

*  libertatis  argumentum  fruit*:'  Where, 
from  the  context,  and  whole  fenfe  of  the 
pafTage,  not  from  the  words,  the  meaning 
appears  to  be,  that  in  all  thofe  German 
ftace6,  except  thofe  which  were  under  regal 
government,  the  unequal  condition  of  freed- 
men  was  a  proof  of  the  value  of  liberty^ 
In  the  fame  place,  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of 
the  German  way  of  pofleffing  their  lands, 
he  fays,  c  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab 

*  univerfis  per  vices  occupantur,  quos  mox 
c  inter  fe  fecundum  dignationem  partiun- 

*  tqr/  This  I  never  fhould  have  under- 
ftoodf  if  I  could  not  have  explained  it  from 
the  paflage  of  an  author  who  writes  plainly 
and  naturally  j  I  mean  Caefar,  who,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of 
the  Germans,  Lib.  vi.  de  B.  Gallico,  tells  us, 
that  the  magiftrates  among  them  made  a 
diftribution  every  year  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  to  each  tribe  or  family,  and  they 
no  doubt  would,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fubdivide 

♦  Cap.  *$« 
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it  among  themfelves,  giving  to  each  maa 
jaccordiag  to  his  dignity,  I  wiH  fubjoia 
£apfar'$  words,  from  which  we  inay  fee  the 
#ffgrencs  between  a  plajn  natural  account 
Ojf  2f  thing,  and  the  fame  account  given  with 
an  afle£ted  and  obfcure  brevity;  '  Agricul- 

*  turae  non  ftudent  j  neque  quifquam  agrj 

*  modum  certujn  ac  fines  proprios  habet ; 
c  fed  njagiftratus  inannos  iingulos  gentibus 
1  nationibufque  hominum,  qui  una  coierunt, 

*  quantum  eis  et  quo  loco  vifum  eft,  attri- 
f  buunt  agri,  atque  anno  poft  alio  tranfire 
'  cogunt.*  Again,  in  the  fame  book,  fpeak* 
ing  of  the  fituation  of  the  Catti  in  Germa* 
ny,  he  has  thefe?  words :  *  Catti  initium  fe-p- 
<  4is  ab  Hercynio  faltu  inchoant,  non  ita 

*  effufis  ac  paluftribus  locis,  ut  cetera  cj- 
'  vitates,  in  quas  Qermania  patefcjt ;  duranC 

*  fi  qujdem  colles,  paulatimque  rarefcuntj 
f  et  Cattos  fuos  faitus  Hercynius  profequl* 

*  tur  fimul  atque  deponit  "V  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  fentence  favours  more  of  this 
operofj?  diligence  of  the  fophift  than  of  the 
gravity  of  ths  hiftorian ;  for  it  exprefTes,  h> 
a  quaint  and  artificial  manner,  a  very  plai^ 

•  Cap.  3Qf 
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^nd  fimple' thing,  namely,  that  the  territory 
of  the  Catti  extended  along  the  Hercynian 
foreft,  and  went  no  farther  than  that  foreft. 
And,  laftly,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  readeir 
with  more  examples  of  what,  indeed,  is  to 
hre  feen  in  almoft  every  page  of  Tacitus,  in 
defcribing  the  form  of  our  ifland,  4  Formam 

*  totius  Britanniae  Livius  veterum,  Fabius 

*  Rufticus  recentium,  eloquentiflimi  au£to- 

*  res,  oblongse  fcutulae  vel  bipenni  aflimi- 

*  lavere ;  et  eft  ea  fades  citra  Caledoniatn, 

*  unde  et  in  univerfum  fama  eft  trangref- 

*  fa*:  Where  the  fenfe  is  plain  enough > 
namely,  that  the  form  of  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  ifland,  terminated  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  or  the  Scottifh  fea,  was  afcribed  to 
the  whole.  But  the  expreflion  is  not  plain 
or  natural,  but  has  much  of  what  the  Greek 
critics  call  vrepegyiK  a-optTTDcrj. 

I  have  infifted  the  more  upon  this  ob- 
fcurity  in  Tacitus,  arifing  from  an  affe&a- 
tionto  raife  his  ftyle  by  an  uncommon* 
£hrafeology,  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
moft   diftinguifhing   chara&eriftics  of  his 

•  Agricolae  vita,  c.  ip. 
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ftyle.  :  And  the  great  difference  in  this  re- 
fpedt  between  him  Land  Thucydides  is,  that, 
though  Thucydides  be  like  wife  obfcure, 
ttiQre  obfcure,  I  think,  than  Tacitus,  his 
obfcurity  is  all  in  his  orations,  arifing  from 
Jiis  perplexed  and  involved  enthymemas. 
For  his  narrative  is  abundantly  clear  and 
perfpicuous;  whereas  the  obfcurity  of  Ta- 
citus is  chiefly  in  his  narrative>  for  he 
wants  to  adorn  the  plainefl  fads.  Now 
an  ornamented  narrative  can  hardly  be  very 
accurate  and  diftin£h  And,  as  narrative  is 
the  moll  eflentialpart  of  hiftory,  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  commentaries  of  Julius 
Caefar,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  though 
his  narrative  be  not  near  fo  plain  as  that  of 
Julius,  fo  much  more  valuable  than  ths 
hiftory  of  Tacitus. 

Tacitus  fo  far  refembles  a  modern  au- 
thor, that  his  profe,  in  many  places,  is  very 
poetical.  Speaking  of  Germanicus's  voyage, 
along  the  coaft  of  Germany,  he  fays,  c  Ac 
4  primo  placidum  aequor  mille  navium  re- 
*  mis  ftrepere,  aut  velis  impelji  *.'     Thi&  ia 

*  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c.23. 
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poetical  painting,  not  hiftorical  narrative^ 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  foil  of  Germany,  he 
lays,  *  Terra  fatis  ferax,  frugiferarum  ar- 

*  borum  impatiens,  pecorum  foecunda,  fed 
4  plerumque  improcera,   ne  armentis  qui- 

*  dem  fuus  honor,  aut  gloria  frontis  V  And* 
a  little  after,  fpeaking  of  the  culture  of  the 
lands  in  Germany,  he  tells  us,  that  they  do 
not  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  garden;  and 
he  adds,  *  Sola  terrae  feges  imperaturf.* 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
capitol  under  Vefpafian,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Vi- 
tetiius,  he  tells  us,  that,  among  other  things 
that  were  thrown  into  the  foundation  of  it5 
there  were  ores  of  different  kinds,  which 
he  expreffes  in  this  manner :  *  Metallorum 

*  primitfoe  nullis   fornacibus  viftae,  fed  ut 

*  gignuntur  J.*  In  thefe  examples  the  die* 
tion  is  altogether  poetical,  fuch  as  is  not  to 
be  found  even  among  orators,  who  write 

#  De  Mor.  Germ,  c.  5* 

f  Ibid.  c.  a6. 

J  Hift.  Lib.  ir.  c.  53. 
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chaftely  and  correttly,  but  it  is  not  to  be  tole- 
rated m  an  friftorian.  He  abounds  alfa 
with  poetical  defcriptions,  fome  of  them 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  Such  is  that 
describing  the  field  of  battle,  where  Vante 
and  his  legions  fell ;  *  Prima  Vari  caftra  la-* 

*  to  ambitu,  et  dimenfls  principiis,  trmixi 
€  legionum  manus  oftentabant }  dein  femi- 

*  rutp  valla,  humili  fpfla,  accifae  jam  reli- 
4  quiae  confediffe  intdligebantur ;  Media 
4  campialbentia  offa,  ut  fugerant,  ut  fefti- 
4  terant,  disje&a  vel  aggerata ;  adjacebanfi 
4  fragmina  telqrum,  equoramque  artus,  fi- 
4  mul  truncis  arborum  antefixa  oraf  lueis; 
4  propinquis  barbarae  arse,  apud  quas  tri- 
4  bunos,  ac  primorum  ordinum  centuriones 
4  ma&averant,  Et  cladis  ejus  faperftites, 
4  pugnam.aut  vincuk  elapfi,  referebant,  hie 
4  cecidijfe  legatos  y  illic  rap  fas  aquilas ;  pri- 
4  mum  ubi  vulnus  Faro  adaBum;  nbi  inJiUct 
4  dextra,  et  fuo  i£iu  mortem  invenerit;  quo 

*  tribunali  conclonatus  Arminius ;  quo t  pat i- 
4  bula  eaptivisr  quaferobes  ;  utque  Jigttis  et 
4  aquilh  per  Juperbiam  inluferit  V     It  is  in 

•  Antral.  Lib.  i.  c.  6i, 
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this  way  that  Virgil  paints  the  field  of  battle 
before  Troy : 

Hie  Dolopum  manus,  hie  faevus  tendebat  Achilles; 
Clalftbus  hie  locus ;  hie  acics  certare  folebant. 

JEu.  ii.  v*  29. 

Tacitus's  poetry  is  here  the  lefs  excufeable, 
that  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions 
was  an  event  that  did  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  his  hiftory,  having  happened  fe- 
veral  years  before.     But  he  has  another  de- 
fcription  which  belongs  to  his  fubjefl: ;  and, 
as  it  is  lefs  poetical,  is  for  that  reafon  more 
beautiful,  and  fuch  as,  I  think,  may  be  to- 
lerated, if  not  praifed,  by  th£  fevereft  critic. 
It  is  where  he  defcribes  a  mod  dangerous 
fedition  and  mutiny  of  the  German  legions, 
upon  the  death  of  Auguftus,  which  rofe  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded them,  was  obliged  to  fend  away 
his  wife  and  infant  fon,  who  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  in  the  winterrquarters  of 
the  legions.     Their  leaving  the  camp,  and* 
the  effect  that  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers,  is  thus  finely  defcribed :   c  Incede- 
bat  muliebre  et  miferabile  agmen,  profu- 
ga  ducis  uxor  parvulum  finu  filium  ge- 
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c  rens ;  lattientantcs  circum  amicorum  con- 

*  juges9  quae  fimul  trahebantur ;  nee  ounua 
c  triftes  qui  mand>arit.     Non  florentis  Cae- 

*  faris,  neque  fuis  it  qafttis,  fed  velut  in  ur~ 
c  be  vidta  fades,  gemitufque  ac  plan&us* 

*  etiam   militum  aures   oraque   advertere. 

*  Progf  ediuntur  contubernns ;  Jfyis  ilk  jit* 

*  bills  /onus  ?  £>uod  tarn  trifle  ?  Frfminas  il+ 
1  lujlresy  non  centurionem  ad  tutelamy  non 
y  militerny  nihil  imperatoria  utooris,  aut  co- 
1  mitatfa  foHti,  ptrgere  at  Treveros,  it  ex* 
1  terna  Jidei  */  This  is  a  pidure  well  de* 
figned*  and  exceedingly  well  coloured ;  and* 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me*  that  in  fuch  de* 
fcriptions  Tacitus  indulged  his  genius* 
which*  I  think,  was  as  much  adapted  to 
j>oetiy  as  to  biftory.  But  it  is  one  of  thofe 
dulcia  vitia^  againft  which  I  would  warn 
all  writers  of  hiftory ;  for*  if  the  writer 
happens  to  be  a  dull  man,  and  of  a  genius 
not  favoured  by  the  Mufe$,  he  will  make  a 
£brry  piece  of  it ;  and,  if  he  have  a  poetical 
genius,  and  fucceed,  though  he  may  gaia 
popular  applaiafe,  he  will  probably  not  pleafe 

•  Annal.  Lib.  i.  c.  40,  41. 
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a  good  judge  of  writing,  who  will  think 
the  deicriptioos  mifplaced,  and  unfuitahle  to 
die  nature  of  the  work,  giving  to  hiftory 
the  air  of  romance.  And,  in  fad,  it  always 
happens,  that  there  are  many  circumftances 
in  fuch  defcriptions  either  altogether  feign- 
ed, or  much  exaggerated,  which  makes  the 
faith  of  the  author  fufpe&ed  in  other  things* 

The  laft  fault  1  (hall  obferve  in  Tacitus's 
ftyle  is  alfo  one  which  is  much  imitated  by 
modern  writers,  and  greatly  admired  by 
moft  readers;  and  that  is  a  fmart  and  un- 
expected turn  which  he  gives  to  the  thought, 
as  well  as  the  expreffidn:  As  where,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  mathematici  or  aftrologers  in 
Rome,  he  fays,  that  they  were  l  genus  ho- 
c  minum  potentibus  infidum,  fperahtibus 
c  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  noftra  et  vetabitur 
*  femper,  et  retinebitur  *  :'  Where  every 
reader  is  furprifed  to  find  vetabitur  and  reti- 
nebitur  joined  together.  Again,  in  giving 
a  chara&er  of  Galha  the  Emperor,  he  fays, 
'  Major  privato  vifus,  dum  privatus  fuit,.et 
€  omnium  confenfu  capax  imperii,  nifi  im- 

*  Hi/tor.  Lib.  i.  c.  22. 
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c  peraflet  V  Again,  fpeafcing  of  a  horrid 
thing  that  was  done  in  the  civil  war  be* 
twfeen  Othb  and  Viteliius,  which  every  bo- 
dy detefted  and  execrated,  he  fays,  *  Fadtunt 

*  efTe  fcelus  loquuntur,  faciuntque  f.'  A- 
gain,  defcribing  Burnis*  the  Prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  Cohorts  under  Nero,  attending 
the  Emperor  while  he  was  performing  up- 
on the  ftage,  he  iays,  that,  among  his  othef 
attendants,  were  *  cohors  mijitum  centurio- 

*  nes  tribunique  et  moerens  Burrus  ac  lau- 

*  dans  J.' 


Thefe,  and  fuch  like  turns,  are,  I  kno^v, 
commonly  reckoned  very  fine  and  witty, 
iind  fome  of  them,  as  I  reiiiember,  are  much 
praifed  by  his  tranflator  Mr;  Gordon ;  but 
the  noble  Simplicity  of  the  true  claffical 
Writing  reje&s  all  fuch  points  and  turns, 
tohich  ferVe  only  to  furprife  the  reader,  and 
catch  his  admiration,  not  to  inftru£t  him. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  mark  by  which  the 

♦  Hiftor.  Lib.  i.  c.  4^ 
f  Ibid.  Lib.  ili.  c.  25. 
J  Annal.  xiv.  c'.i^ 
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genuine  claffics  are  tnoVe  readily  diftinguifii- 
ed  from  the  writers  of  later  times  and  ages 
of  Iefs  correct  tafte. 

But,  though  I  thus  cenfure  very  freely 
the  faults  of  Tacitus's  ftyle,  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  contemptibly  of  his  matter, 
or  that  he  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
valuable  author.     His  fubjeft,  I  think,  is 
grand  and  noble.     It  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall  of  a  great  people,  greater  than  any 
that   ever    exifted   in   arms    and   govern- 
ment, and  in  the  extent  and  duration  of 
their  empire.    Other  nations  may  have  been 
more  glorious  in  their  rife,  or  in  their  pro* 
fperity,  but  none  was  ever  fo  great  in  its 
fall;    and  the  period  of  Tacitus's  hiftory 
affords  more  extraordinary  examples  of  vir- 
tues and  vices,  fometimes   mixed   in  The 
fame  man,  than  are  to  be  found  any  Where 
elfe  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.     For  'the 
Romans  were  great  in  their  vices,  aS  welt 
as  their  virtues,  and  in  both  almoft  exceed* 
ed  humanity. 

In  treating  this   fubjefit,   Tacitus  neter 
falls  below  the  dignity*of  it,  at  leaft,  as  to 
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the  matter  j  nor  is  it,  I  think,  without  rea-- 
fpp  that-  he  fpeaks  himfelf  of  the  gravity  of 
his  work  *«  He  Ihews.  himfelf  every  where 
a,  lover  of  virtue,  and  of  virtucms  men,  and 
exprefTea,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  detes- 
tation of  cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  vice.  He 
ipeaks  with  admiration  of  philofophy  and  its 
teachers,  as  often  as  he  has  occafion  to  men- 
tion them,  knowing  that  it  was  philofophy 
that  had  produced  thofe  extraordinary  charac- 
ters which  he  celebrates,  fuqh  as  that  of  Thra- 
fea  Partus,  and  Helvidius  Prifcus  f .  Nor 
do  I  think  the  charge  of  malignity,  com- 
monly made  againft  him,  and  of  exagge- 
rating tod  much  / the  vices  of  men,  is  well 
founded :  He  has  not  made  a  Tiberius  or  a 


*  *  Ut  conquirere  fabulofa,  ct  fi&is  obleftar©  legen- 

*  tium  aniraos,  procul  gravitate  ccepti  operis  crediderim, 

*  ita  vulgatis  traditifque  demere  £dem  non  aufim ;'  Hift. 
Jjib.  ii.  c.  50*  • 

t  Speaking  of  this  laft,  he  fays,  *  Ingenium  illuftre 
'  altioribus  ftudiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit;  noo,  ut  ple- 
'  rique,  ut  nomine  magnifko  fegne  otium  velaret,  fed 

*  quo  firmior  adverfus  fort u ita  rempublicam  capefferet; 
4  do&ores  fapientiaa  fecotus  eft,,  qui  fola  bona  quae  ho- 
'  nefta,  mala  tantum  qua?  turpia  $   potentiam,  nobiiita^ 

*  tern,  caeteraque  extra  animum,  neque  malis,  neque  bo- 
1  nis  annuxnerant;'  Hift.  Lib.  iv.  c.  5, 
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Nero  fo  bad  as  Suetonius  has  made  them ; 
and  he  fometimes  reje&s  imputations  of 
bad  motives  to  actions  that  were  commonly 
made  at  the  time,  even  to  the  a&ions  of 
Tiberius,  the  moft  cunning,  as  well  as  the 
moft  wicked  of  men :  As,  where  he  men- 
tions the  motives  of  Tiberius  for  not  being 
prefent  at  the  fliews  of  the  gladiators,  but 
allowing  his  fon  Drufus  to  attend  them : 
'  Edendis    gladiatoribus,    quos  Germanici 

*  fratris  ac  fuo  nomine  obtulerat,  Drufus 

*  prsefedit,  quamquam  vili  fanguine  nimis 
1  gaudens:  Quod  vulgus  formidolofum,  et 

*  pater  arguifTe  dicebatur;  cur  abftinuerit 

*  fpettaculo  ipfe  vari£  tfahebant;  alii  taedio 

*  ccetus,  quidam  triftitia  ingenii,  et  metu 

*  comparationis,  quia  Auguftus  comiter  in- 

*  terfuiflet.  Non  predidgrim  ad  oftenden- 
4  dam  fsevitiam,  movendafque  populi  offen- 
'  fiones,  concefTam  filio  materiem ;  quam- 

*  quam  id  quoque  di&um  eft*/ 

But,  though  he  be  not  malignant,  he  is 
very  fagacipus  in  .divining  the  motives  of 
men's  a&ions,  and  the  fentiments  of  their 
heart;  and,  if  the  men  are  bad,  it  is  natural 

*  Annal.  Lib*  i.  c.  76. 
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%  to  fuppofe  that  the  motives  and  fentiments  of 
their .  heart  are  likewife  bad.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  difadvantage  he  was  under  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  times  fo  near  his  own,  he  lays, 

*  Multorum  qui  Tiberio  regente  pcenam  vel 

*  infamiasfubierepofterimanent.  Utquefa- 

*  milise  ipfae  jam  extin&ae  lint,  reperies, 
c  qui,  ob  limilitudinem  morum,aliena  male- 

*  fadta  fibi  obje&ari  putent.    Etiam  gloria  ac 

*  virtus  infenfos  habet,  ut  nimis  ex  propin- 
f  quo  diyerfa  sp-guens  *.*  Again,  he  afligns 
various  motives  for  Tiberius  continuing  the 
fame  men  fo  long  in  the  fame  governments: 

Id  quoque  morum  Tiberii  fuit,  continuare 
imperia,  ac  plerofque  ad  finem .  vitae  in 
iifdem  exercitibus,  aut  jurifdi&ionibus  ha- 
bere ;  caufae  variae  traduntur :  Alii  tadio  no- 
v&  cur  a  ftmel  placita  pro  aternis  Jerva- 
vijfe:  Quidam  invidia  ne  plures fruerentur; 
funt  qui  exiftiment,  ut  callidum  ejus  inge- 
nium,  it  a  anxium  judicium ;  neque  enim 
eminentes  virtutts  feftabatur,  et  rurfum 
vitia  oderat :  Ex  optimis  periculum  Jsbi 
a  pejjimis    dcdccus  publicum   metuebaff.9 

*  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  33. 
f  Ibid,  Ub.  i.  €•  80. 
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Again,  fpeaking  of  the  feme  Tiberius  refu-r 
ling  the  tide  of  parens  pairm^  and  of  dorni- 
nus^  he  fays,  %  Neque  tamen  ob  ea  parentis 

*  patria  delatum  et  antea  vocabulum  at- 
c  fumpfit,  acerb£que  mcrepuit  eos,  qui  divinas 

*  occupations ,  ipfumque  dominion  dixerant ; 
c  unde  angufta  et  lubrica  oratio,  fub  princi- 

*  pe    qui   libcrtatcm  tqetuebaty  adulationem 

*  oderat*? 

His  political  wifdom  has  been  much  ce^- 
lebrated ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  had  the  experience  of  bufinefs. 
But  I  deny  that  he  had  gone  far  into  the 
philofophy,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  govern*- 
xnent ;  otherwife,  he  never  would  have  faid 
that  a  form  of  regimen  mixtof  the  power  of  a 
king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  nobles,  and  people, 
might  be  praifed  in  theory,  but  could  hardly 
ever  exift  in  fa&j  or,  if  it  did  exift,  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance  f,     An  obfer- 

*  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  87. 

+  Nam  cun&as  nationes  et  urbes,  populus,  aut  pri- 
jnpres,  aat  finguli,  regunt:  Delefta  ex  his  ct  conftttuta 
reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire,  vel? 
(1  evenit,  haud  diuturna  eflepoteft.  Jmai,  tih  iv.  r.  3j. 
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*  vation  that  has  been  applied  by  fome  Eng- 
jiflv  writers  to  the  Britifh  conftitution,  with 
much  exultation  and  triumph  over  th?  njdc* 
fiefs  and  fimplicity  of  antient  times,  that 
could  not  devife  a  form  of  government  io 
perfect  as  has  been  invented  in  this  ifland, 
and  which  even  fo  great  an  author  as  Taci-* 
lus  fpeaks  of,  as  only  a  fine  fpeculatioiu 
Ifat  the  fa&  truly  is,  that  all  the  free  ftatea 
of  antiquity  were  governed  in  this  way.  Such 
was  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  likewifeof 
Athens  in  antient  times,  and  fuch  was  even 
the  original  form  of  government  in  Rqibc> 
not  only  under  their  Kings,  but  under  their 
confuls ;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  un* 
der  their  confuls,  they  had  two  chief  ma- 
giftrates,  in  place  of  one  that  they  had  be- 
fore. And  Tacitus,  if  he  had  been  deep  in 
this  part  of  philofophy,  would  have  known 
from  theory,  that  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment truly  free  which  is  notfo  mixed.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  Tacitus  himfelf  had  ftu- 
died  philofophy  with  that  moderation  which 
he  commends  in  his  father-in-law,  Julius 
Agrrcola  *  j  a  clear  proof  pf  which,  among; 

*  •  Memoria  teneo  folitum  ipfum  [Agricolam]  narra- 
f  ie,  ft  in  prima  jwventa \fiudium \  fhilofophia  acjvrfo  ultra} 
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others,  that  might  be  quoted,  is  his  doubting 
whether  the  gods,  propitious  or  angry,  had 
denied  gold  and  filver  to  the  Germans*. 

His  model  Salluft  was,  in  this  reipedfc,  a 
better  philofopher;  for  he,  fpeaking  of 
avarice  and  money,  lays,  c  Avaritia  peat- 
c  nise  ftudium  habet,  quam  nemo  fapiens 
c  conrtipivit;  ea,  quafi  venenis  malis  im- 

*  buta,  corpus  anlmumque  virilem  effemw 

*  nat:  Semper  infinita,  infatiabilis,  neque 

*  copia,  neque  inopia  minukurf.*  And  he 
might  have  known  from  hiftory,  that  Ly- 
curgus,  the  law-giver  of  Sparta,  whofe  wif* 
dom,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
oracle,  exceeded  human,  laboured  nothing 
more,  in  the  form  of  polity  that  he  gave  to 
the  Spartans,  than  to  exclude  wealth  from 


*  fuam  concejfum  Romanot  ac  fenatori  baufijfe:  Ni  frudentim 

*  matris  incenfum  ac  flagrant  em  animttm  cotrcuijjet ;  (cilicet 

*  fablime  et  ere&am  ingenium,  pulchritudinem  ac  fpeciem 

*  excelfae    magnseque    gloriae  vehementius    quam    cautc 

*  appetebat;  mox  mitigavit  ratio   et  astas;  retinuitque, 

*  quod  eft  difficiUimum,  ex  fapientia  mod  urn;'  Agrico- 
Ise  vita,  c.  4. 

*  «  Argentum  et  aorum  propitii  an  irati  dii  negave-* 
«  rint,  dubito ;'  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  5. 

t  Conj,  Catilin.  c.  u. 
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ftmong  them :  And  the  fame  oracle,  whil^ 
yet  their  ftate  was  flourifhing,  foretold,  that 
nothing  elfe  but  the  love  of  money  could 
ruin  them* 


I  think,  however,  ?s  I  have  already  faid, 
that  Tacitus's  hiftory  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
valuable  work;  even  the  ftyle,  which  is 
mod  exceptionable  in  it,  is  not  the  ftyle  of 
a  little  fophift,  fuch  as  there  were  many  in 
later  times,  who,  unacquainted  with  human 
life  and  bulinefs,  applied  themfelves  only  to 
adorn  words,  and  to  tickle  the  ears,  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  their  hearers  and  read- 
ers. Some  of  thefe  orators,  in  the  very 
age  in  which  Tacitus  lived,  boafted  that 
their  performances  might  btfung  or  danced 
tof.  The  ftyle  which  Tacitus  has  ftudied 
is  of  a  kind  quite  oppofite ;  for  it  is  of  the 
auftere  Ipnd,  uncouth  and  harfh  to  excefs. 
This  I  afcribe  chiefly  to  his  being  fo  un- 
lucky in  his  choice  of  a  model  and  pattern 
for  compofition  j  I  mean  S&lluft,  whom  he 


+  Dialog,    de  caufis  corrupt^  eloquently    cap.  26. 
Nequc  enim  oratorius  ifte. 
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commends,  as  *  Renim  Roroanarun*  floren- 

*  tiffimus  au&or  V  For  that,  if  he  had  cho- 
ien  a  better  model,  he  had  genius  enough 
to  make  better  compofition,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
of  which,  I  think,  it  is  but  fair,  as  I  have 
quoted  fo  much  againft  him,  to  give  one  or 
two  inftances.  Speaking  of  one  Lepidus,  h 
wife  man  of  thofe  times,  who  kept  well 
with  Tiberius,  and  yet  moderated  and  re^ 
ftrained  his  cruelty,  which  others  flattered, 
he  fays,  *  Hunc  ego  Lepidum*  temporibu$ 

*  illis,  gravem  et  fapienteoa  virum  fuifls 

*  comperio.    Nam  pleraque  ah  fevis  adu-* 
-♦ c  Iationibtis  aliorum  in  melius  flexit  ;  neque 

*  tamen  temperamsnti  egebafc,  cum  acqus-* 

*  bili  au&oritate  et  gratia  apud  Tiberium 

*  viguerit.  Unde  dubitare  cogor,  f^to  et 
c  forte  nafcendi,  ut  caetera,  ita  principum 

/  *  inclinatio  in  hos,  offenlio  in  illos ;  an  fit 

%  aliquid  in  noftris  confiliis,  ligeatque  inter 
4  abruptam  contumaciam*  et  deforme  obfe* 

*  quium,  pergere  iter  ambitione  ac  periculis 
c  vacuum  f/  Not  only  the  words  here  are 
very  elegant,  and  well  chofen,  but  the  com- 

•  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c.  3d 
f  Ibii.  Lib,  iv.  c.  20* 
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pofition  is  numerous  and  line,  Specially  ia 
the  latter  p&rt  of  l!hfc  fentence.  Iti  *5s  ha- 
rangues foe  has,  aslfoave  already  fcbferved, 
more  of  compbfitiofi  than  in  his  narrative; 
knd  there  is  the  beginning  of  the  Eiri- 
peror  Galba*s  Fpeech  to  Pflb,  when  he 
adopted  him,  which  is  as  well  compofed  as 
almoft  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Latin  author.     It  runs  thus :  *  Si  te  priva- 

*  tus,  lege  curiata  apud  Pontifices,  ut  moris 
4  eft,  adciptarem,  et  mihi  egjregium  *  erat 
4  tunc,  Pompeii  etM.  Crafli  fobolem  in  pe- 
4  nates  meosadfcifcere;  et  tibi  infigne,  Sul- 

*  picise  ac  Lutatias  decora,  nobijiitati  tua? 

*  adjeciffe.  Nunc  me  deorum  hominum- 
4  que  confenfu  ad  imperium  vocatum,  prae- 

*  clara  indoles  tua,  et  amor  patriae  impulit, 
'  ut  principatum,  de  quo  majores  noftri  ar- 
4  mis  certabartt,  belk)  adeptus,  quiefcenti  of- 

*  fcram  j  exemplo  Divi  Augufti,  quifororis 
4  filium  Marcellum,  dein  generum  Agript 
4  pam^mox  nepotes  fuos,poftremo  Tiheriutn 
4  Neronem  privignum,  in  proximo  fibi  fafti- 

■g*o  collocavit*.' 

*  Hfflor.  Lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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Thefe,  and  other  inftances  that  might  be 
quoted,  fhew  that  Tacitus  was  capable  of 
writing  much  better  than  he  has  done.  But 
his  tafte  was  corrupted  by  the  imitation  of 
Salluft,  and  the  fafhlon  of  the  times,  which, 
as  he  tells  us,  approved  much  of  the  ftyle . 
of  Seneca :  *  Fuit  illi  viro  ingehium  amoe- 
4  num,  et  temporis  ejus  auribtts  accommo- 
c  datum*/  It  is  not,  however,  the  ftyle 
of  Seneca  that  Tacitus  has  imitated ;  for, 
though  Seneca's  fenteiiees  be  as  fhoft,  with 
generally  mote  of  point  and  turn  ifi  them 
they  are  better  fmoothed  and  rounded,  and 
are  juft  what  Petronius  Arbiter,  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  of  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  calls 
*  melliti  verborum  globuli.* 

And  here  I  conclude  my  criticifm  upon 
Tacitus,  which  has  drawn  out  to  the  greater 
length,  that  I  have  illuftrated  what  I  have 
faid  of  him  by  examples  from  him  5  becaufe 
I  find  that,  in  matters  of  criticifm,  general 
obfervations  inftru£t  little,  unlefs  they  be 
explained  by  examples.  I  have  been  the 
fuller  upon  this  kuthor,  fo  much  celebrated 

*  Annal.  Lib.  xiii,  c.  z. 
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in  modern  times,  that,  I  believe,  the  imi- 
tation of  his  ftyle  has  contributed  very 
much  to  corrupt  the  prefent  tafte  of  writing 
in  Europe,  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  Englifli  writers  of 
the  laft  century  with  thofe  of  this*  and  par- 
ticularly the  Englifli  writers  before,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  fuch  as 
Hooker,  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bifliop 
Wilkins,  and  Dr.  Spratt,  with  the  generality 
of  the  Britifli  writers  of  this  century.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  other  models  for 
the  writing  art  known,  except  the  great 
and  genuine  dailies,  fuch  as  Demofthenes, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Julius  Csefar,  Cice- 
ro, and  Livy,  among  the  Latins;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  thofe  Englifli  au- 
thors I  have  named,  a  colour  of  ftyle  quite 
different  from  what  is  prefently  the  fafliion. 
In  place  of  the  fliort,  fmart,  unconne&ed 
leniences,  the  vlbrantes  fententiola^  as  Pe- 
tronius  calls  them,  of  thefe  later  writers,  we 
have  periods  in  them,  well  compofed,  con- 
fiding of  members  conne&ed,  and  aptly  in- 
ferted  into  one  another,  and  full  of  fenfe 
and  argument,  inftead  of  point  and  turn, 
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and  what  is  commonly  called  Wit  The 
opinion  of  thofe  writers  feems  to  have  been, 
that  their  words  ought  to  be  connected  as 
well  as  their  fenfe  and  meaning.  And  I 
have  generally  obferved,  that  where  a  con- 
nexion is  wanting  in  the  ftyle,  there  is 
the  fame  Want  in  the  fenfe  and  argument* 
I  muft  however  acknowledge,  that,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  hit  the  exa£t  middle  in  any 
thing,  fome  of  thofe  Englifh  authors 
above-mentioned  have  run  out  into  fo  great 
a.  length  of  period,  that  all  their  fkill  in 
compofition  cannot  fometimes  make  the 
fenfe  fufficiently  clear,  without  looking  far- 
ther back,  and  carrying  on  the  attention 
longer  than  mod  readers  are  capable  of 
doing. 

But,  whatever  hurt  the  imitation  of  Taci- 
tus may  have  done  to  a  good  tafte  in  writ- 
Ii^g,  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  juftice  that  I 
owe  to  the  Britifh  authors  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  beft  imitation  of  him,  far  exceeding 
anything  that  I  have  feen  in  French,  is  tp  be 
,  found  in  Mr.  Mallet's  life  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con :  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  refufe  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  in  point  of  ftyle,  to  that  work*  if 
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it  be  true  that  Tacitus  is  a  model  for  ftyle 
and  compofition.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid 
enough  to  fhew,  that  he  is  not  a  proper  mo- 
del ;  and  that,  though  his  works  be  highly 
finifhed,  and  have  no  doubt  coft  him  a 
great  deal  of  pains  and  ftudy,  they  ate  not 
finifhed  in  a  good  tafte;  and  therefore  the 
negligence,  and  even  vulgarity,  of  fuch  a 
writer  as  Polybius,  with  all  his  Megalopolis 
tan  idioms,  is  preferable  to  the  ftudied  ob- 
fcurity  and  affe&ed  fententioufnefe  of  Ta- 
citus. 


Vol.  III. 
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CHAR      XIIL 

The  ftyle  of  Tacitus  has  the  general  charac- 
ter oftbejlyle  of  the  age. — The  fcbools  of 
declamation  the  caufe  of  Jo  general  a  cor* 
ruption  oftq/le  among  the  Romans  coining 
tnfofqft. — -The  beginning  of  tbofe  fcbools 
at  Rome,  and  the  progrefs  of  them.^Tbt 
bad  effefts  of  them  upon  the  tqfie  of  writ- 
ing of  all  kinds. — Some  fpecimens  of  their 
ftyle. — Seneca  the  pbilofopher  s  ftyle  of  the 
fame  kind. 

THE  ftyle  of  Tacitus>  though  it  have 
its  peculiarities^  has  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  ftyle  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Jived,  as  is  evident  froiw  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  who  lived  before  Tacitus,  and  of 
Plfriy  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  fame 
time.  This  makes  it  a  matter  of  foroe  cu- 
riofity  to  inquire  how  the  Romans,  who 
at  firft  copied  only  the  beft  Greek  mafters, 
and  had  formed,  about  the  time  of  Cicero, 
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&  good  national  tafte  of  fpeaking  and  writ* 
ing,  fhould,  in  fp  ftiort  a  time, -have  de«> 
clined  fo  much  from  that  tafte.  Many 
things  no  doubt,  in  the  degenerate  times  of 
any  ftate,  contribute  to  the  depravation  of 
tafte  in  all  the  arts.  Several  of  thofe  caufeg 
are  enumerated  in  .that  elegant  dialogue  dt 
caujis  Corrupts  eloquently  * ;  but  there  is 
one  which,  I  think,  not  only  accounts  foif 
the  Romans  falling  off  from  the  true  tafte 
of  eloquence,  but  for  their  adopting  that 
particular  bad  tafte  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Tacitus ;  and  it  is  the  education  of 
the  youth  in  the  fchools  of  declamation, 
Where  they  pra&ifed  fpeaking  upon  fi&i* 
tious  fubje&s,  fome  of  them  altogether  out 
of  real  life  f ;  or,  if  not  fictitious,  fare  and 


*  This  dialogue  is  by  fome  afcribed  to  Tacitus*  by 
others  to  Qgin&iliaD  |  but,  though  it  appeal  to  have vbeen 
written  about  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  it  is  of  & 
character  of  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  that  of  either  of 
them*  and  is  by  far  the  beft  written  piece  which  remains 
of  that  age« 

f  Of  this  kind  Petfonius,  ia  the  beginning  of  his  9a* 
tyricon,  mentions  fome  cafes.    His  words  are,  '  ft  ideo 

*  ego  adolefcentuios  exiftimo  in  fchoiis  ftultiffimos  fieri, 

•  quia  nihil  ek  iis,  q«  itf  ofu  habe&us,  aut  audio nt  ant 

s  i 
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unufual,  and  fuch  ad  were  of  no  ufe  in  the 
common  bufinefs  of  life  ** 

The  pradtice  began  among  the  Greeks, 
not  the  Athenians,  but  the  Afiatic  Greeks, 
from  whom  it  came  to  Athens,  and  from 
Athens,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome  f«     At  what 


'  vident;  fed  piratas  cum  catenis.jn  litore  ftantes,  Ced 

*  tyraiwos  edi&a  fcribentcs,  quibus  imperent  filiis,  ut  pa- 

*  trom  fuorum  capita  prcecidant ;  fed  refponfa  in  pefH^ 

*  lentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur/ 
Such  fubje£ts  are  what  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
above-mentioned,  de  Caufis  corrupt*  Eloquently t  calls  '  fic- 

*  tae,  nee  ullo  modo  ad  veritatem  accedentes  controver- 
«  fiac,  quae  linguam  modo  et  vocem  exercebant;'  c.  31. 
And,  if  the  reader  defires  to  fee  examples  of  fuch  que- 
stions, and  their  manner  of  treating  them  in  thoie 
Tchools,  he  will  find  them  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician's 
collection,  which  he  calls  Controvtrfia^  of  which  I  fliall 
fpeak  more  a  little  after. 

-  *  Of  this  laft  kind  Suetonius,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book  de  Claris  Orator i bus,  has  given  us  two  examples. 

f  '  Nuper  ventofa  ifthaec  et  etoormts  loquacity   A- 
'  thenas  ex  Afia  commigravit,  animofque  juvenum  ad 

*  magna  furgentes,  velut  peltilente  quodam  fidere  adfla- 

*  vit.     Simulque  eorrupta    eloquentiae    regula    ftetit  ex. 

*  obmutuit;'  Petron.  Satyric,  initio.  This  is  that  on- 
philofophic  eloquence  of  which  the  Halicarnaffian  com- 
plains very  much;  out  obferves,  that  it -was  beginning  in 
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time  it  began  among  the  Greeks  is  not  cerf 
tain  t  Quin&ilian  fays,  that  it  was  about  the,, 
time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  was  not  knowp  in  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
thofe  other  great  orators,  ten  of  whom  were 
produced  in  that  fingle  city ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, every  kind  of  fine  writing  had  come  to 
pcrfe&ion  in  Greece  before  any  fchool  of 
declamation  was  opened  *. 


his  time  to  yield  to  a  better  taftc  and  manner,  under  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  fome  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome ;  Ditnyfitu  de  4*tiqui$  Qratoribus,  Comment  arts  t  in 
initio. 

This  Afiatic  eloquence,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in  4iis 
book  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  was  of  two  kinds :  '  Genera  au- 
'  tern  Afiaticae  dictionis  duo  funt,  unnm  fententiofum,  et 
'  argutum,  fententiis  non  tarn  gravibus  et  feveris,  quam. 
4  concinnis  et  venuftis.  Aliud  autem  genus  eft  non  tam 
'  fen tentiis  frequentatum,  quam  verbis  volucre  atque  in* 
4  citatum.'  Of  the  firft  kind  was  the  eloquence  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fpecimens 
of  it,  which  Seneca  the  rhetorician  has  preferved  ,to  us, 
smd  of  which  I  (hall  fay  more  hereafter. 

*  €  Nondum  juvenes  declamatiouibus  continebaqtar, 
'  c$m  Sophocles  aut  Euripides  invenerunt  rerba,  quibus 

*  debere,nt  Ioqui.     Nondum  umbraticua  doctor  ingenia 

*  deleverat,  cum  findarus  npvemque  Lyftci  Homerici, 
4  yerfibus  canere  timuerunt.    Ev  nc  po$tas  quidem  a4 
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In  Rome,  it  did  not  begin  till  a  little  be^ 
fore  the  days  of  Cicero,  who,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  heard  the  firft  Latin  declaimer,  one 
L.  Plotius  Gallus*.  At  firft,  this  kind  of 
exercife  was  not  at  all  approved  of  by  the 
wifer  men  of  Rome ;  and  it  was  prohibited 
by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  in  his  book  de  Claris  Rbetoribus, 
and  afterwards  by  an  edi6t  of  the  cenfors 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  D.  Lici* 
nius  Craflus  the  orator,  who  mentions  this 
decree  in  Cicero's  third  book  de  Oratore% 
and  calls  the  fchools  of  thofe  declaimers 
fudi  impudent i*)  the  fchools  of  impiv* 
dence  1% 


*  teftimonium  citem,  certe  neque  Platona,  neque  Demofc 
<  thenem  ad  hoc  genus  orationis  acceffifie  video ;'  Petronii 
Satyric, 

•  Soeton.  de  Clar,  Rhetor,  c.  a. 

f  From  the  words  of  thrs  edift  of  the  ceniprs,  which 
Suetonius  has  preferved  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  above  quoted,  it  appears,  that  the  word  rbttor  was 
not  at  that  time  naturalized  in  Rome ;  and,  before  Cice- 
ro's time,  the  word  jteclamdtid  was  not  known,  as  Seneca 
the  rhetorician  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  firft  bpofc 
Of  Controversies. 
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Before  this  declamatory  exehfife  was 
introduced  into  Rome,  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  above-mentioned  ha9  informed  us, 
how  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  were 
taught  the  art  of  fpeaking :  They  applied 
themfelves,  fays  he,  to  fome  famous  orator 
of  the  time ;  him  they  followed — him  they 
attended,  as  often  as  he  had  occafion  to 
fpeak  in  any  public  or  private  caufe,  or  in 
the  affembly  of  the  people.  -By  this  means, 
they  heard  not  only  him,  but  every  other 
famous  fpeaker,  and  grew  acquainted  with 
buiinefs  and  the  courts  of  juftice  *.  In  this 
way  they  became  very  foon  fit  themfelves 
for  pleading  caufes ;  and,  accordingly,  our 
author  tells  us,  that  L.  Craffus  accufed  C. 
Carbo,  when  he  Was  only  nineteen  years, 
Csefar  Dolabella,  when  he  was  one  and 
twenty,  and  Afinius  Pollio  C.  Cato,  when 
ht  was  two  and  twenty ;  and  he  adds,  that 
their  orations  in  thofe  caufes  were,  in  his 
time,  read  with  admiration  f.  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  orators  of  Greece  were 
bred  by  attending  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
the  aflemblies  of  the  people,  hearing  other 
orators,  and  then  pra&ifing  themfelves,  firft 


•  Cap.  34,  f  Ibid. 

s4 
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in  private  caufes,  as  Demofthenes  began  by 
calling  his  tutors  to  account  for  their  bad 
management,  and,  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  the  proper  age,  in  the  afieihblies 
of  the  people. 

Cicero  was  bred  in  the  old  way;  andt 
from  his  earlieft  youth,  attended  the  bufi^ 
nefs  of  the  forum,  and  ftudied  the  manner 
of  the  different  orators  of .  his  time,  of 
whom  he  has  given  a  very  particular  ac«* 
count  in  his  book  de  Claris  Oratoribus.  But  he 
likewife  pra£tifed  declamation  very  much, 
which  was  now  become  exceedingly  fafhion* 
able* :  And  it  is  to  this  pra&ice  that  I  afcribe 
thofe  faults  of  his  ftyle,  which  I  have  fo  freely 
obferved;  for  it  was  certainly  from  the; 
fchool  of  declamation  that  he  got  that  tine-* 
ture  of  the  Afiatic  oratory,  which  was 
obferved  in  him  by  his  contemporaries  fa 

•  He  declaimed  in  Greek,  lays  Suetonius,  down  to 
his  prxtorfhip,  and  in  Latin  after  he  was  conful,  and 
an  old  man; — *  Cicero  ad  praeturam  ufque  Grace  de- 

*  clamabat;  Latine  vero  fenior  quoque,  et  quidem  cum 

*  confulibas  Hirtio  et  Panfa,  quos  difcipulos  et  grandes 

*  pretextatos  vocabat;'  de  Claris  Rhetor  thus,  Cap.  i. 

f  See  the  dialogue  above  quoted,  c.  18.  and  Quin&U 
lian,  who  %s  chat  *  piceronem  fuorum  temporum  tyo* 
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Yet  it  was  chiefly  with  the  Greek  rhetori- 
cians that  he  pradtifed;  for  he  tells  us, 
that,  when  he  inclined  to  put  himfelf  to 
fchool  to  Zf.  Pfotivsy  the  firft  Latin  rhetori- 
cian, as  I  have  faid,  in  Rome,  he  was  re- 
trained by  the  authority  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  then  in  Rome — *  Qui  exiftimabant 
f  Graecis  exercitationibus  all  melius  ingenia 

*  pofle  V  And,  in  his  book  de  Claris  Ora^ 
fortius,  he  tells  us,  that  he  declaimed  much 
\n  Latin,  but  in  Greek  more,  both  becaufi? 

*  pines  inceffere  audebant,  ut  tumidiorem  et  Afianujp 

*  ct  redundantem.'  That  it  was  the  fchool  of  declama- 
tion which  had  given  him  this  taint  appears,  1  think, 
from  this,  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  orations; 
for,  in  his  critical  and  philofophical  works,  his  ftyle  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  faultlefs,  and  abounding  with  great 
beauties.  But,  as  to  his  firing  of  antithefes,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  parricide,  in  the  oration  '  pro  Bofcio  Ameri- 
4  no,9  and  his  pretty  little  rounded  fentences,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  felf-defence,  in  the  oration  pro  Milone,  where 
not  only  fingle  words,  but  the  members  of  the  period, 
anfwer  to  one  another,  like  fo  many  tallies,  I  think  it 
is  -impoffible  they  could  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  had 
only  praftifed  in  bufincfs  and  real  life,  but  muft  have 
been  produced  by  the  mimic  pleadings  of  the  fchool  of 
declamation,  where  men  fpoke  not  to  convince*  but  to 
be  applauded  and  admired,  like  players. 

+  Dial;  de  Cauf.  Cor.  Elo<j.  c.  ?. 
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he  improved  his  Latin  ftyle  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek,  which  fupplied  fo  many 
more  ornaments  of  fpeech,  and  becaufe 
he  could  not  be  corre&ed  and  taught  by 
the  Greek  matters,  unlefs  he  declaimed  in 
Greek. 

After  his  time,  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation  in  Greek  was  given 
over  by  the  Roman  youth ;  fothat  eloquence 
became  intirely  Latin,  both  in  ftudy  and 
pra&ice ;  and  not  only  the  Greek  mafters 
were  forgot,  but  even  Cicero  was  not  ftu- 
died ;  and  Seneca  the  rhetorician  mentions 
a  declaimer  whofe  fcholars  preferred  him 
to  Cicero  *• 

The  bad  effects  of  this  upon  the  tafte  of 
fpeaking  and  writing  were  foon  perceived 


*  Lib.  3.  Declamat.  in  praefatione,  '  Hi  non  tantum 

*  difertUfimis  vim,  quos.  paulo  ante  retuli,  fed  etiam  Ci- 
f  ceroni  Ceftium  fuum  prseferrent,  nifi  lapides  timerent. 

*  Quo  tamen  uno  modo  poflunt,  pracferant ;  huj.us  cnim 
9  declamationes  edifcunt ;  illius  orationes  non  legunt  nifi 
«  eis  quibus  Ceftius  refcripfit.'  What  a  ftrange  deprava- 
tion of  tafte  this  muft  have  been,  to  get  by  heart  the 
declamations  of  a  fchoolmafter,  and  not  read  Cicero ! 
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by  the  men  of  fenfe  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  exprefTed  in  very  ftrong  terms  by 
(bme  of  them.  Petronius  Arbiter  afcribes 
the  deftru&ioo  of  the  Roman  eloquence  to 
thofe  mafterd  of  this  declamatory  art ;  for, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  them,  he  faye,  *  Pace 

*  veftra  liceat  dixifle,  primi  omnium  do* 
f  quentiam  perdidiftis.     Levibus  enim  at-* 

*  que  inanibus  fonis  ludibria  qusedam  exci- 

*  tando  effeciftis  ut  corpus  orationis  ener- 
4  varetur  et  caderet  *.'  And,  a  little  before 
that,  after  ridiculing  the  ridiculous  pathos 
which  they  affe&ed  upon  thofe  feigned  fub- 
jedts,  calling  out,  c  Haec  vulnera  pro  liber^ 

*  tate  publica  excepi ;  hunc  oculum  pro  vo- 

*  bis  impendi;  date  mihi  ducem,  qui  me 

*  ducat  ad  liberos  meos,  nam  fuccifi  poplites 

*  membra  non  fuftinent.'    He  adds,  <  Haec 

*  ipfa  tolerabilia  eflent,  fi  ad  eloquehtiain 

*  ituris  viam  facerent ;  nunc,  et  rerum  tu*- 

*  more,  et  fententiarum  vaniffimo  ftrepitu, 
1  hoc  tantum  proficiunt,  ut,  cum  in  forum 

*  venerint,  putent  fe  in  alium  terrarum  or*» 
4  bem  delates.*  After  that,  he  proceeds  tQ 
tell  us,  that  the  ill  tafte  acquired  in  the 


*  Initio  Satyrici, 
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fchools  of  declamation  had  affe&ed  $very 
kind  of  compofition :  *  Ne  carmen  quidem 
*  fani  colons  enituitj  fed  omnia  quafi  eodem 
€,  cibo  pafta  non  potuerunt  ufque  ad  fenec- 
4  tutem  canefcere.'  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Seneca 
the  philofopher;  and  I  fay  farther,  that  it  is 
true,  in  fome  degree,  even  of  the  proceed- 
ing, I  mean  the  age  of  Auguftus;  for  there 
is  not  any  writer  of  that  age  that  has  intire- 
ly  efcaped  this  taint,  or,  as  Petronius  has 
$xpreffed  it,  the  malign  influence  of  this  in- 
atjfpiciqus  Jlar  to  good  tajie%  Horace  only 
excepted;  for  I  dp  not  except  even  the  di- 
vine Virgil  j  and  I  appeal  to  his  fpeeches  in 
the  JEnetf,  which  Jet  any  man  of  good 
tafte  compiare  with  thofe  of  Homer,  and  he 
will  perceive  9.  difference  of  fiy4e,  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  otherwife  accounted  for, 
J>pt  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the  tafte 
of  declamation,  even  in  that  age  fo  general* 
that,  a?  Petronius,  who,  I  think,  it  is 
probable,  either  Jived  in  the  age  of  Au- 
guftus, or  much  nearer  it  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  has  told  us,  it  infe&ed  not  6nly  the 
profe,but  the  poetry.  But  Horace  had  ftudied 
gt  Athens,  Virgil  at  Naples  j  after  writing 
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his  -dEneid,  he  did  indeed  intend  to  have 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Greece, 
and  to  have  beftowed  three  years  there  up- 
on correcting  that  poem  j  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  death*  And,  therefore,  though 
I  think  he  pafled  much  too  fevere  a  fentence 
upon  it,  when  he  ordered  it,  by  his  will,  to 
be  burnt;  yet  I  have  always  confidered  it  as 
an  unfinifhed  poem,  very  far  from  being  fo 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  either  the  Georgics  or 
Paftorals.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  Horace,  fo  educated,  following 
himfelf  the  advic^  he  gave  to  the  Pifones* 
and  ftudying,  night  and  day,  the  great 
Greek  mafters  *,  has  kept  free  of  the  gene- 
ral infection,  while  Virgil  has  not  efcaped 
it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  I  defire  any 
man  to  read  a  fpeech  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Juno,  in  one  of  his  odes,  and 
compare  it  with  a  fpeech  of  Juno  likewife,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  -flineid  f.  In  the  one 
we  find  a  good  deal  of  the  vibrajites  fcnttn- 


* ~Vos  exem plana  Gracca 

No&arna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna. 

f  Horat.  Ode  iii.  Lib.  3.— ^Eneid,  Lib.  x.  v.  62.  tt 
feqq.  The  fobjetts  of  the  two  fpeeches  have  a  refem- 
blance,  beinj  both  agaijnft  the  Trojans, 
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ifo£**  and  fmart  pungent  interrogations*  fuch 
as  were  much  ufed  in  the  fchools  of  decla-* 
mation;  in  the  other,  we  have  nothing  but 
plain  narrative  and  argument,  in  the  fineft 
poetical  language*  Even  Petronius  himfelf 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  taint  j  -  for* 
as  he  fays  himfelf,  *  Qui  inter  haec  nutri- 
*  untur,  non  magis  fapere  poflunt*  quam 
4  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant/ 

The  author  above  quoted*  of  the  dialogue 
upon  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  elo- 
quence among  the  Romans*  mentions  the 
fchools  of  declamation  as  one  of  the  prin<* 
cipal;  and  indeed  he  proves  it  clearly  t<? 
have  been  fo,  by  comparing  that  method  of 
inftitution  with  the  antienc  way  of  fludying 
eloquence.  The  paflage  is  much  too  long 
to  be  here  tranferibed,  but  it  well  deferves  t» 
be  read  and  ftudied  *. 

But  no  body  was  better  acquainted  wit^i 
the  fchools  of  declamation  than  Seneca  the 
rhetorician;  he  had  been  himfelf  a  fcholar 
in  one  of  them*  and  had  heard  all  the  fa- 
mous profeflbrs  of  the  art,  from  the  begin- 

*  Cap.  28.-37. 
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ning  of  Auguftus  Caefar's  government,  down, 
as  we  may  fuppofe,  (for  he  lived  very  long) 
to  tht  end  of  Tiberius's,  or  the  beginning 
of  Caligula's  reign ; ,  and  he  has  preserved 
to  us  a  large  collection  of  thofe  fcholaftic 
difputations  upon  various  Jubje&s,  which  is 
valuable,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafba  than 
that  it  is  the  only  monument  extant  of  thd 
eloquence  of :  men  famous  in  their  time* 
fuch  as  Pdrthis  Latro,  Aurelius  Tufcus, 
Ceftius  Pius,  and  Gallic,  great  names  in 
thofe  days,  but  which,  if  it  had  not  beeft 
for  the  great  induftry,  and  Angular  memo- 
jry  of  Seneca,  would  have  been  utterly  loft 
to  pofterity. 

The  judgment  of  this  author  concerning 
the  |>ra&ice(  of  declamation,  with  which  hfc 
was  fo  weU  acquainted,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  Petronius,  and  of  the  authotf  of  the 
dialogue  I  have  fo  often  quoted.  He  give's 
it  firft  under  the  name  of  Montanus  Vo- 
tienus,  a  famous  pleader  of  thofe  ritneS, 
who,  being  afked  by  Seneca  why  he  did 
not  pra&ife  declamation,  gives  feverai  good 
reafons  for  it*:  Among  others,  he  fays, 
'  That  the  declaimert  fpcajc  not  to  gakva 
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*  caufe,  as  pleaders  do,  but  to  pleafe  thei* 
4  hearers ;  therefore  they  let  alone  what  is 
4  neceflary  or  ufeful  in  the  caufe,  and  only 

*  ftudy  what  is  capable  of  flowers  and  or- 
4  nament*  Then  they  iare  not  accuftomed 
4  to  anfwer  arguments  and  objections  made 
4  by  adverfaries,  but  only  fuch  as  they  make 

*  themfelves,  and  which  fire  made  to  be  an- 
4  fwered ;  moreover  they  are  fupported  in 
4  this  exercife  by  frequent  applaufe,  during 
4  the  intervals  of  which  they  have  time  to 
4  paufe,  and  aflift  their  memory  by  recol- 
4  legion.  The  faces  likewife  of  all  their 
c  hearers,  at  fuch  exhibitions,  are  familiar  to 
4  them,  and  they  are  never  difagreeably  in- 
4  terrupted  by  laughing,  or  otherwife.     For 

*  thefc  reafons,  when  they  come  into  the 
4  forum  to  plead  real  caufes,  they  feeiA 
4  tranfported  into  abother  world,  where  they 
4  are  unable  to  bear  the  eyes  of  men  they 
4  do  not  know,  or  the  noife  and  tumult  of  a, 
4  multitude ;  even  the  fky  above  their  heads 
4  frightens  them.*  And  upon  this  occar 
fipn  he  tells  a  ftory  of  Portius  Latro,  one 

;of  the  moft  famous  profeflbrs  of  this  art, 
who,  being  employed  to  plead  the  caufe  of* 
a  friend  of  his,  was~fo  confounded  with  ap- 
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pe&rances  fo  new  to  him,  that  he  began  his 
pleading  with  a  folecifm,  and  could  not  g6 
on,  till  he  perfuaded  the  judge  to  change 
the  place  of  the  trial  to  the  Bafilica,  Of  court 
ofjnftice,  where  he  had  walls  and  a  roof, 
to  which  he  ha^  always  been  accuftomed* 
MontanuS  concludes  With  faying,  that  n6 
exercife  is  ufeful  that  is. Hot  as  like  as  po# 
fibte  to  t^e  bufinefs  for  which  it  is  intend* 
ed.  t  And  he  mentions  the  cafe  of  gladia-i 
tors,  who  are  aCCluftoijciedr  to  exercife  witll 
heayier  arms  than  thfcfe  With  ;frhkh\they 
fight  *.  He  gives  mfjch  the  fartie  Opinioii 
concerning  the  inutility  of  declamation  ill 
another  place,  wide? 'the  n^epf  j5gyeru$ 
Caflius,  a  very  famous  ofitdt  of  thofp  time^ 
who  is  not  only. highly  praifed  by  Seneca* 
butlikewife  by  Quin&ilian.  Amdjag"  other 
things,  he  fays,  that  we  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  an  Orator  by  fo  childiflx  an  cxer- 
cife: You  might  as  well  eftimate  the  alii- 

*4  Non  eft  auteftt  utUls  exefcitatlo,  niii  qdas  opeti  £U 
'  millima  eft  illi,  ad  quod  exercet.     Itaque  duVidr  folet 

*  effe  vero  calamine.     Gladiatores  gravioribtks  arinis  dijfc 

*  cunt,  quam  pugnant  ?  Conttovnf*  Lib.  iv.  ivitis* 

Vol.IIL  T 
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lities  of  a  failoc  hy  fcia  performance  in  » 
jiflv-pond*. 

ft  r 

j.  That  the  -reader  in?y  be  t£ie  batter  able  foj> 
judge,  of  tl^is.  ki^d  of  ^b^upnp^  whitjh  w^ 
once  fci  much  ip  fafbioi*  in  Rqm^  aip4 
^hich  was  the  ctyef  caufe  of  the  corrupts 
of  jheir  tafte  of  writing,  I  will  giy*  f<WS 
fpedroen^  pf  it  fow^  Seneca's  coii^iw, 
begin^i%  with  his  Sttqferfo*  which  is  th$ 
jiame  the^  gave  to  theUf  4eclamatipns  of  th^ 
gleliberativer  kind.  T|\e  fubjefl;  of  the  firft 
$uaforia  is>  Whether  Alexander^  after  havr 
ing  overrun  India*  fhould  attempt  to  na- 
vigate the  ocean  in  fearjch  of  other  countries  \ 
To  perfyade  him  not  to  do  it^  the  declaimed 
accofts  him  iq  this  way :  *  Magni  pe&oris 

*  eft  inter  fecunda  moderatio.  Eundem  for- 
'.tuna  vi&oriae  tuae,  qu?ro  natura  fipem  far 
4  cit/  Imperiura  tuum  cludit  oceaims.  O 
4  quantum  magnitudo  tua,  rerum  quoque 
4  iiaturam  fupergreffa  eft  I  Alexander  orbi 

*  €  Nan  eft  quod  oratarqp  in;  hac  piwili  esert&ation* 

*  .O^A?5*    Q3*d  &  ve'*s  g^bernatorcnj  in  pifcina  «*flk 

*  marc  V  J&Jtqm.  PfcJam*  tib*  iii*  in  prafattim* 
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1  tadgnU8  efb   Akitandfo  orbis  angriftns  tft* 

*  Aliquls  etiam  magnitudini  modus  eft.  N(nl- 
€  procedit  ukra  fpdtla  fua  coftum,     Mari* 

*  intra  termini  fuos  agitantun    Qgitquid 

*  ad  fuiftmun*  vetiit,  increments  pbn  rdi** 

*  quit  locum*     Non  iftigis  ^uicqtiam  ukr*> 

*  Aiexandrum  novimus*  cjiiairi  ultra  ocea** 
c .  num.'  Here  We  have  the  to£ic  of  mode*' 
ration,  and  fetting  bounds  to  c*tfa*aga&tJ 
wifhes,  handled  in  pretty  little  acute  fei*v 
tencesi  well  finoothed  a&d  t ouftdedL 

'  The  fubj^a  t>f  the  feconcl  Suq/oria  U> 
a  deliberation,  whether  the  threr  hundreds 
fipartans,  who*  with  other  Greeks,  Werd 
pofted  to  guard  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae; 
againft  Xerke^,  fliould  f{yy  after  they  wfc*  a 
deferted  by  the  reft  of  the  Gteekg.  Here 
the  declaimed  fpeakirtg  of  the  differeaca 
between  the  Spartans  and  ;  other  Greeks^ 
fays,  *  Aliud  caeteros,  aEud  Laco^a?  decet. ; 
4  Nos  fine  deliciia  educaroUrj  fine  MtoSflr.vi* 

*  vimus,  fine  vita  vincimus:*  Where,  befidcs 
the  repetition  and  fimilaritjr  of  the  compc^t^ 
fition,  we  have  the  contraft:  betwixt  vrtimttr . 
and  Jiff e  vita%  and  the  paradox  of  &d&~ 
coming  without  life,  which  no  doubt  would 

T  a 
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be  highly  applauded  *by  the  hearers.     Of  a4 
like  kind  are  the.  antithefes  of  another  de-1 
cjaimer  upoathe  fame  fubje<9:,with  a  fine  con- 
ceit at  the  end  of  them,  which,  from  what 
Seaeca  faysy  appears  to   have  been  much 
oommended.  -    Speaking  of  Xerxes,  he  fays,  * 
c»  Terras  armis  bbfidet,  caelum  fagittis,  maria  * 
*»  Ttnetilis.  :  Laton^,  nifi  fuccumtisi  muri- 
Vduacaptus  eft.' 
-;■/:         ' "    ~  "**.'  '   ' 

The  fubje&  of  the  fifth  Suaforia  is,  whe- 
ther the  Athenians  fhould  not  throw  down 
tfce  trophies  which  they  had  ere&ed  over  the 
I^erfians,  Xerxes  threatening  that  he  would 
tfeturh, *if  they  did  not.,  Here  one  Silo 
Pompeius  ufed  an  argument  to  perfuade  the 
Athenians  not  to  do  it,  which  Seneca  ap- 
proves much  of:  c  Nifi  tollitis,  inquit,  tro- } 
4  phsea,  ego  veniatn.  Hoc  ait  Xerxes,  nifi 
Shaee  trophaea  tollitis,:  alia  ponetis.*  And, 
1  think,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  not  only 
the  argument  is  good  m  itfelf,  but  that  the 
turh'  given  to  it  is  fmart  and  furprifing. 
Hat  Seneca  mentions  aft  arg&tnfcnt  ufed  up- v 
on  the  other  fide  by  another  declaimer, 
viz.  Gallio,  Which  he  commends  ftill  more. 
Speaking  of  the  Perfianfc  be-<\v*.  <  T*rtfc^ 
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€  ill!  perire  poflimt,  »quam  nos  vincere.* 
Upon  which  Seneca's  obfervation  isr, *■*  Hoc 

*  Joco  difertiflinjam  fententiam  dixit,  quae 

*  vel  in  oratione,  vel  in  hiftoria  ponitur* 
And  no  doubt  the  argument  was  very  con- 
clufive,  and  the  turn  given  to  it  not  fo  far 
fetched,  or  fophiftical,  but  that  it  might  *be/ 
tolerated,  even  in  hiftory,  or  a  ferious  ora- 
tion. 

> 

*  The  fubjeft  of  the  fixth  Suaforld  is,  whe- 
ther Cicero  Ihould  beg  his  life  of  Antony, 
Ceftius  Pius,  one  of  thofe  famous  declaim- 
ers  above-inentibned,  advifes  him  riot  to  do 
it,  in  a  ftyle  not  unlike  Cicero's  own; 
1  Si  ad  defiderium  populi  refpices,  Cicero, 

*  quandoque  perieris,  paruni  vixifti  •  fi  ad 
c  re$  geftas,  fatis  vixifti  j  fi  ad  injurias  for- 

*  tupse    et    praefenfem  reipublicae   ftatum, 
'*•  nimium  diu  vixifti;  ft  ad  memoriam  ope- 

f  rum  tuorum',  femper  vi&urus  es/  Varius 
Geminus,  another  declaimer,  took  the 
other  fide  irt  this  deliberation,  and  advifed 
Cicero  not  to  die,  but  to  fly  to  M.  Brutus, 
C.  Caflius,  or  Sextus  Pompeius:  c  Et  adje- 

*  cit,'  fays  Seneca,  *  illam  fententiam,  quam 

*  Caflius  Severus  unicS  mirabatur.     Quid 
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'  deftfjemns?  £t  refpublic*  fuos  trummrot 

*  fcahet*  Deinde  etiam  qua*  petere  pcffet 
4  regiones,  percurrit :  Sicilian!  dixit  vinfli* 

*  catam  efle  ab  illo,  Qliciam  a  proconful* 

*  egregi*  adfliiniftratam,  i^miliares  ftudiis 

*  ejt^setAchalam  et  Afiam^Dciotariregnum 

*  obligation  hcpeficiis,  JEgyptwn  et  habere 

*  benefieii  memoriam,  et  agere  perfidiae 
4  poenitentiam,  fed  maxime  ilium  in  Afiam 
4  et  Macedonian!  hortatus  eft  in  Caflii  et 

*  Bruti  caftra.'  Caffius  Severus's  refle&ion 
(the  fam?  whom  I  mentioned  before,  a? 
pot  approving  of  the  pra&ice  of  declama* 
tion)  is,  I  think,  very  fenfible :  c  Alios 
^  declaroafle  ^iebat,  Vajiym  Qejninun*  vU 

*  yum  cpnfilium  dedifle;*  By  which  ho 
means,  that  this  dectaimer  had  given  3 
coqnfe)  which  b§  might  b^ve  given  to  Civ 
cero^  if  he  had  been  alive ;  and  that  hi* 
arguments  w?re  fuch  as  migjh$  fcav$  b^oa 
tfed  U*  real  lifted  hufU*«& 

The  next  Stqfirfa  pancef  na  Cic^rp  like? 
wife  j  for  it  d«Hhe^test  whether  Cic$rp. 
fhould  burn  hi?  writings  at  the  defif?  of 
Antonya  upop  prpmiie  of  having  h»  K£| 
fj>Are(L    Cgftius  pii^e  *4yite&  hfo  Qpt  \<>  fa 

i 
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k:  .'Aflete    tfc   pdtiufe  Jibeffatij   et  UnuttS 

*  erifften  ifelmfei*  adjiee,  fac  Artfonitim  ffio- 
4  rfefttid  ftfcteeiitiotettt/  The  arguihfcht *  td 
fefr  fete*  id  riot  fcfcfvkras*  and  yet  aet  unha-* 
ttir&l,  if  vfe  cotild  fiippefe  GfceiD  A  man  of 
determined  ttfbttitkmj  and  who  laved  life 
left  tKah  he  hAted  Ahtonkii  Thfcre  weW 
bthtf  good  thing**  ftid  vtpdii  tfcfc  fide,  fuch 
as,  c  81  fcripta  tothbufleris^  Antefiito  J>ai>* 
'  cos  annos:  tibi  pfoirtittit  j  at  fi  hen  com-* 
4  bufleris,  papulus  Romanus  omnes.'  .  A* 
gain,  4  Quamdiu  reipublicae  noftrae  aut 
1  fbttUfii  fteferit,  atif  memofia  duraverit, 

*  admlrabite  pofterls  vigebit  ingenitifli,  ef, 

*  und  profcriptus  foeculo,  profcfibgs  Anto'-* 

*  nium  bfnnibrts ;'  Where  tkere  is  todfe  of 
&  flowing  cb&ipofitioa  than  is  ufual  in  thofe 
declamations. 

The  declamations  of  the  judicial  kind,  or 
controverfuz,  as  they  are  called,  are  pretty 
much  in  the  fams  ftyle.  I  will,  however, 
give  foroe  fppcimens  likewife  fron»  them, 
Thefubjeft  of  thefe  controverfies  is  gene- 
rally the  application  of  fome  law  to  a  cafe 
net  provided  for  by  that  fcrft.     The  faft 
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cafe  I  fliall  mentioa  is  Angular  enough* 
The  law  was,  that  if  a  man  ravifhed  an 
unmarried  woman,  fhe  fhould  have  the  op- 
tion whether  fhe  would  marry  him,  or  he 
be  put  to  death.  A  man  ravifhed  two  wo- 
men in  the  fame  night— the  one  defired  his 
death,  the  other  that  he  fhould  marry  her. 
Many  ingenious  arguments  are  ufed  upon 
both  fides;  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  one  that 
was  ufed  againft  the  ravifher :   €  Perieras, 

*  raptor,  ni  bis  perire  meruifles  *.* 

Another  of  thefe  declaimers  of  cpntrover- 
fy,  having  occafion  to  mention  the  fudden 
deaths  that  were  the  effe&s  of  luxury  anc} 
intemperance,  gave  this  turn  to  the  thought 
and  compofition ;  c  Quicquid  avium  volitat, 

*  quicquid  pifcium  natat,  quicquid  ferarum 

*  difcurrit,  noftris  fepelitur  veritribus*  Quae- 

*  re  nunc  cur  fubito  moriamur  ?  Mortibus 

*  vivimus.1  Seneca  is,  with  good  reafon, 
much  difpleafed  with  this  extravagant  con- 
ceit— 'Nonfum,'  fays  he,  *exjudicibusfe- 
c  veriffimis,  qui  omnia  ad  exa£tam  regu- 
1  lam  redigamj  multa  donanda  ingehife  pu- 

.  *  Jib,  i  Ctffttrovcrf.  $•   . 
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*  to;    fed   donanda    vitia;,  non:  portenta,» 
«  funt  V 


*  The  laft  cafe  I  (hall  mention  Is  very  An- 
gular. A  man  was '  fhipwrecked,  loft  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  had  his  houfe 
burnt  down:  Upon  this  he  hang*  himfelf 
up.  One,  paffing  by  accidentally,  cuts  hiqa 
down  j  he  is  fued  for  damages  by  the  per- 
fon  whofe  life  he  had  faved.  This  was  an 
excellent  fubje£t  for  fuch  mock-trials  j  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  ingenioufly  argued 
upon  both  fides.  On  the  fide  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  topic  of  the  mutability  of  men's 
fortunes  affords  many  pretty  little  fenten- 
ces:  '  Mutantur   vices  felicitatis  humanse? 

*  profcriptus  aliquando  profcripfit ;  vi&i  fu- 
1  giunt,  profcripti  latent,  natant  naufragi. 

*  Amifi,  inquit,  uxorem,  liberos,  patrimo- 
4  nium.     Tu  putabas  ea  te  conditione  ac- 

*  cepifle,  ne  perderes  ?  Ludit  de  fuis  fortu- 

*  na  mun&ibus,  et,  quae  dedit,  aufert ;  et, 

*  quae  abftulit,  reddit;.nec  unquam  tutius 
*-e$  illam  experiri,  quam  cum  locum  inju- 

*  Prsfat.  ad  {4b.  v.  Cpntrovcrf, 
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*•  rifc  noil  hab^t.'  On  the  other  fidey  the 
plaintiff  fays,  *  Injuria  eft,  ut,  qui  meo»  ar- 

*  bitrio  debui,  tuo  moriar.  Amifi  uxorem, 
4  liberos,  patrimoniuni.     Fortuna  mihi  Ai- 

*  hil  prater  laqueum  reliquit ;  ifte  nee  la* 
1  queunou  Stmpfi  inftrumenta  mofrtia,  &li- 
c  tudioem  et  laqueufn  j  alterum  aptum  men 

*  rituro,  alteram  iniferoi     Quifquis  inter- 

*  veneris,  fi  amicus  es,  defle;  fi  irymicus 

*  fpe&a.  Cum  a  me  ifte  accufetu?,  gravio* 
4  rem  de  me  quam  de  reo  ferte  fententiam. 

*  Ego,  ut  moriar,  ifte,  ut  n6  pr  ohibeat     Ne 

*  hsec  narrareni,  mori  volui;  prsecidit  re- 
c  medium  iridum  j  fi  <|ua  fides  eft,  non  ena- 

*  tafvi,  fed  eje&us  fum.   Nihil  jam  timebam, 

*  nifi  vivere.  Domus  meae  fata  claudo, 
4  nullo  raiferior,  quam  quod  ultimus  mo- 

*  rior.'  The  laft  thought  I  think  very 
£ood ;  and  it  is  finely  pajrapbrafed.  by  Mr* 
Thomfon,  in  his  veries  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Aikman : 

Unhappy  he  \  tfrfeo  feteft  teds  the  blow, 

Wbtfe  ey»*  |iave  wept  o'er  ewry.  kkmd  had  loir-      ' 

From  thefe  examples,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
fhe  nature  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.    The  - 
patter  of  it  is  arguments  from  general  tQ* 
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pics,  very  artificially,  and  fom&imes  veryr 

ingeniously,  handled*     The  ftyle  of  it  ift 

cut  into  fhort  fentences,   very  acute,  and 

of  wonderful  brevity,  adorned  with  thofe 

oftentatious  figures,  which  both  pleafe  thfe 

fancy  and  forth  the  ear,  of  antithesis  and 

•fimilarity  of  campofition,  like  anfwering  t6 

like,  and  oppofke  to  oppofite,     Tacitus*fc 

ftyle  refembles  it,  in   as  far  as  it  is -fhort 

and  disjointed,  but  differs  from  it,  in  as  fair 

as  it  has  not  fo  many  bf  thofe  ambitious 

ornaments  j  and  the  fentences  are  *  not  fo 

i*eil  rounded  And  pared,  but  mere  harfh 

?uid  abrupt.     But  the  ftyle  of  Seneca  the 

philofopher  is,  in  every  refpe<$,  fo  like  that 

of  the  fchool  of  declamation,  in  which  no 

doubt  he  had  pradHfed  much,  that,  I  think, 

it  is  impoflxbk  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from 

the  other.     To  he  convinced  of  this,  we 

fieed  only  compare  what  is  faid  in  the  la$ 

eontroyerfy  I  mentioned,  upon  the  mutabi^ 

1ity  oi  fortune,  with  what  Seneca  has  laid 

t)pon  the  feme  topic,  in  more  than  one 

place,  and  we  fhall  find,  not  only  th?  fame 

thoughts,  but  almoft  the  fam$  words?  ?Htfr 

the  fame  compofltioot 
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-  Qttin&ilian's  judgment  of  the  ftyle  of 
this  philofopher  is  fo  juft,  and  fo  candid, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  tohave 
it  her?  in  his  own  words : — c  Ex  induftria 
:ci  Seneeam.in  omnia gepere  eloquentiae  ver-> 
4  latum  diftuli  prqpter  vulgatam  falfo  de  me 
4  opinionem,  qiiia  damnare  eum,  et  invi- 
4  fum  quoque  habere^  fum  creditus ;  quod 
4  accidit  mihi  dum  corriyptum  et  omnibus 
4  vitiis  fradlum  dicendi  genus  revocare  ad 
4  feveriora  judicia  contendo ;  turn  auteoi 
4  folus  fere  hie  in  manibus  adolefcentum 
,4  fuit,  quern  non  equideta  omnino  conabar 
4  excutere,  fed  potioribus  prseferri  non  fine- 
4  ham,  quos  ille  non  deftiterat  incefTere, 
4  cum  diverfi  fibi  confeius  .generis,  placere 
4  fe  in  dicendo  pofle  iis,  quibus  illi  place* 
4  rent,  diffideret.  Amabant.autem  eum  ma* 
4  gis  quim  imitabantur,  tantumque  ab  eo 
4  defluebant,  quantum  ille  ab  antiquis  de- 
4  fcenderat ;  foret  enim  optapdum,  pares  ac 
c  faltem  proximos  illi  viro  fieri.  Sedplacebat 
4  propter  fola  vitia,  et  ad  ea  fe  quifque  diri- 
4  gebat  effingenda,  quae  poterat.     Deinde 

*  ciim  fe  ja&aret  eodem  modo  dicere,  Sene- 
4  cam  infamat,  cujus,  et  multse  alioquin  et 

*  magna:  virtutes  fqerunt  j  ingenium  facile  et 
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copiofum,  plurimum  ftudij,  multa  rerun* 
cogriitio,  in  qua  tamen  aliquando  ab  iis, 
quibus  inquireilda  quaedam  mandabat,  de- 
ceptus  eft.     Tra&avit  etiam  omnem  fer£ 
ftudiorutn  materiam.     Nam  et  orationes 
ejus,  ct  pocmata,  et  epiftolae,  et  dialogi 
feruntur.     In  philofbphia  pariim  diligens, 
egregius  tameii  vitiorum  infe&ator  fuit; 
multae  in  eo  claraeque  fententise,  multa , 
etiam^mdrum  gratia  legenda :  Sed  in  elo-/ 
quendo  corrupta  pleraque,  atqtie  eo  perni- 
ciofiffima,  quod  abundant  dulcibus^  vitiis. 
Velles  eum  fuo  ingenio  dixiiTe  alieno  ju- 
dicio.     NamjAaHquacontendpfifTet,  fi  pa- 
rum  (Joricupiflet,  fi  non  omnia  iua  amaflet, 
fi  rerum  pondefa  minutiffimis  fententiis * 
non  Fregiffet,  confehfu  pdtiuseruditorum, 
quam  puerorum   amore   comprobaretur. * 
Verilm  fie  quoque  jam1  robuftis,  et  feve- 
riore  genere  fatis  firmatis,  legendus,  vel 
ideo,  quod  exenjere  poteft  utjrumque  judi- 
cium..  Multa  eium,  ut  dixi,  probanda  in 
-eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  Tunt,  eligere 
modo  curae  fit :  Quod  utinam  ipfe  fecif- 
fet.     Digna  enim  fuit  ilia  natura  quae  ms- 
iiorttsvelleft  j  quod  voluit  effecitV 

*  Lib.  x.  c.  i. 
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What  Quin&ilian  here  lays  of  the  dan- 
ger there  is  in  thofe  reading  him,  whofe 
judgment  is  not  confined  by  fevere  ftudy* 
and  the  imitation  of  better  authors,  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  for  they  will  imitate  thofe  dtd- 
da  vitia^  and,  as  is  qlways  the  cafe,  mul- 
tiply them*  or  make  them  worfe;  fo  that 
they  will  write  a  ftyle  of  wit  altogether^ 
which  is>  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  ftyles, 
being  the  fertheft  removed  from  a  ftyiq  of 
fenfe  and  gravity. 

I  obferve,  thai:  the  witty  writers  among 
us,- if  they  ftudy  at  the  fame  time  to  give  a 
roundnefa  and  fnjoothnefs  to  their  featen- 
ces  (for  I  cannot  call  them  periods)*  imi- 
tate Seneca  more  than  Tacitus ;  whereas 
thofe  who  afiefit  fentences  of  great  gravity 
and  wifdom,  make  Tacitus  their  model  $ 
but  I  would  advife  them  both  to  ftudy  di- 
ligently thefe  remains  of  the  fchools  of  de- 
clamation, where,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that 
tkey  will  find  as  many  fine  things,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  one  book.  Bur,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
mail  would  form  a  graver,  manly  ftylef  of  that 
noble  fimplicity,  in  whick  the  perfe&ion  of 
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all  the  arts  coufifts,  a  ftyle  of  bufiaefc  fit  to 
convince  apd  inftrud,  or  to  move  and  in*- 
%«ie,  if  that  bf  required }  iiot  a  ftyle  of 
pomp  and  aftentation,  p*ope$  only  to  be 
jsid^iired  by,  the  untaught  multitude ;  let 
him  ftu4y  .the.  .great  tuafters  of  nKffe  an*- 
tient  times ;  and  when  he  has,  by  fuch  ftu- 
dfj  confirmed  his  tafte  and  judgment,  then 
h^  may  come  without  d&fcger  'to  the  red*m 
irig  of  Tariff*^  Sfefteca,  Fortius  lratre>,bnd  the 
other  declaimed,  frofti  whom  he  may^gi^ 
ther  not  only  many  flowers  of  fj)eech^  but 
many  Ufefol  things,  ■   * 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  expfain  thtf 
nature  of  the  eloquence  of  thofe  fchools;  and 
it  appears,  that  it  anfwers  exa&ty  to  the  de-i 
fcription  of  onfe  kind  of  the  Afiatic  eloquencq 
given  us  by  Giqero,  ui  the  paffage  above  quo- 
ted. AcpordingI^,ITiave  ihewh  that  it  camef 
from,  Afia  j  and  it  was  very  natural  tbajt  fuch 
an . eloquence  ftiould  bcprodijced,  in  a  coua* 
try  wher$  k  w^s  qf  little  ufe*  except  fife; 
fliow  and  o&entatifin.  The*e,  ioftead  o£ 
{qtmji  faote  and  ar^ment,  ancfr  dtftin&  aar-> 
mi  w  «£  &&}%  %wk»ft  wxjmJWI  become,  ^ifer 
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ty  and  clever ;  and  as  wit  cannot  bear  to  be 
difiufed  into  long  periods,  the  compofition 
would  naturally  be  broken  into  fhort  (mart 
fentences,  turned  and  rounded  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  this,  as  we  fliall 
ihew  afterwards,  is  the  nature  of  wit. 

r  There  have  not  been,  ift  modern  times, 
any  fchopls  of  declamation  that  I  have  heard 
of,  whatever  pra&ice  there  may  have  been 
of  it  in  private  clubs  or  focieties.  But  there 
is  what  the  French  call  the  declamation  of 
the  theatre,  that  has  been  much  pra&ifed 
among  people  of  fafhion,  both  in  France 
and  England*  *  This  may  be  a  very  good 
amufement ;  but,  if  it  is  ufed  as  an  exercife 
preparatory  to  public  fpeaking,  I  take  upon 
me  abfoiutely  to  condemn  it,  as  a  pra&ice 
(till  more  ufelefs  for  that  purpofe  than  the 
pra&ice  of  the  fchools  I  have  beencenfuring. 
For  there  the  genius  was  exercifed  in  the 
invention  of  arguments,  and  the  expreffion* 
as  well  as  the  thought,  was  the  declaimers 
own.  But  hefe  the  pra&Itioner  fubmits  to 
the  mean  talk  of  repeating  another  man's 
thoughts  and  words,  in  doing  which  he 
commonly  mimics  fome  player  that  is  vi 
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fafhion,  and  very  often  tries  to  exprefs,  by 
Voice  and  gefture,  a  paflion  that  lie  does 
hot  feel.  This  manner,  transferred  to  bu- 
finefs  and  real  life,  will  difpleafe  a  man  of 
ifenfe  and  good  tafte,  more  than  the  rudeft 
fimplicity*  and  greateft  want  of  art  in  fpeak- 
ingv  And  fuch  an  orator  lofes  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  perfuafion,  namely,  the  chara&er  of 
the  ipeaker :  For,  if  he  will  affume  the 
manner  of  a  player,  he  ttiuft  be  contented 
to  pafs  for  a  player,  not  a  man  of  worth 
iand  gravity,  not  the  patriot  or  lover  of  his 
tountry,  that  he  holds  out  to  us* 


VoLfIIL  ti 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  other  kind  of  ornamented  Jlyle,  the 

gay  and  fiorid* — Antient  authors,   who 

have    Written    in    that  Jlyle.—Modernf 

fuch  as  my  Lord  ShaftJbury.—GharaEicr 

ofthisjlyle* 

THE  other  kind  of  highly  ornamented 
ftyle  I  call  the  gay  or  florid,  of 
tvhich  the  ornaments  are  quite  different 
from  thofe  of  Thucydides's  ftyle ;  for  they 
are  of  the  harfh  and  auftere  kind :  Whereas 
the  ornaments  of  this  ftyle  are  all  of  the 
fweet  and  pleafurable  fort,  amufmg  the  ima- 
gination with  fine  images,  and  tickling  the 
ear  with  the  moft  agreeable  founds.  Of 
this  kind  may  be  reckoned  the  poetry  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon;  the  epididic  orations 
too  among  the  Greeks,  fuch  as  Gorgias  and 
Hippias,  and  other  antient  fophifts,  ufed  to 
fpeak  at  the  games,  and  other  panegyrical 
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aflcmblies  in  Greece,  were  in  this  ftyle; 
and  likewife  the  orations  of  the  later  fo- 
phifts*  fuch  as  Libanius  and  Themiftius, 
contemporaries  of  Julian  the  Emperor.  Of 
this  kind  alfo  is  a  great  part  of  the  works 
of  Lucian,  particularly  one  of  his  dialogues, 
entitled  Antores^  wh  ^c  we  have  two  ora- 
tions, one  in  praife  of  the  love  of  women, 
another  an  inve&ive  upon  women^  and  ex- 
tolling the  love  of  boys,  in  the  moft  florid 
ftyle  of  rhetoric  that  is^  I  think,  any  where 
to  be  found.  And  of  the  fame  kind  were 
certain  fuppofititious  works,  forged  by  fome 
bf  thofe  later  fbphifts,  and  imputed  to  an- 
tient  authors,  fuch  as  the  poem  upon  the 
ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  faid  to  be  the 
work  of  Muf*us. 

The  poetry  of  this  age  is  almoft  all  of 
this  kind,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  profe  j 
hot  only  what  is  profeffedly  poetical,  and  is 
Very  properly  faid,  by  Mi.  Pope,  not  to  be 
Jpoetry,  but  profe  run  mad,  but  every  thing 
that  is  intended  for  a  very  fine  compofition. 
One  of  the  tnoft  remarkable  of  this  fort,  that 
has  been  publiflied  of  late  years,  is  Hervey's 
Meditations:  But  the  beft  by  far  of  the 
U  2 
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kind  are,  the  chara&eriftics  of  my  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  particularly  the  laft  volume  of 
them,  which  is  almoft  wholly  in  this  flyle  *. 

The  diftinguifhirig  irtarks  of  it  are,  a 
great  copiotifriefs  df  words,  and  thefe  the 

*  This  noble  author,  as  I  have  elfewhefe  obferved, 
has  the  richeft  and  moll  copious  ftyle  of  any  writer  in 
Engtflh?  but  as  in  this  he  has  imitated  Plato,  fo,  I 
think,  he  has  fallen  under  the  cenfure  which  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  pronounces  upon  Plato,  of  being  oftenta*- 
tioufly  rich  in  words,  and  abounding  too  much  in  pe* 
riphrafes,    and  different  ways    of  expreffing  the    fame 

thing — IxxpiTou  si;  etKHgottoctos  vipfyao'tiSf  «7X«tof  ow/aa- 
tw  im  (butvvfMvn  (leg*  i7n&**»V|&civo$)  xi»or ;  Epift.  &d  (lit* 
Pomp.  c.  2:  He  is  too,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  of  Plato, 
ib.  over-abundant  in  epithets,  which  he  has  ufed  with  a 
poetical  licence.  He  often  concludes  his  periods  with 
two  nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet,  which  gives 
a  kind  of  dancing  cadence  to  his  periods,  to  which  one 
may  beat  time ;  fuch  as, .  *  a  man  of  profound  craft*  and 
*  notable  dexterity  ;*  ib.  p.  112. — *  divinely  authorifed 
4  inftru&or,  and  fpiritual  chief;'  p.  114.  Sometimes 
he  has  three  of  this  kind  all  in  a  firing :  *  A  facred  hor- 
«.ror,  religious  antipathy,  and  mutual  difcord,  among 
.  *  worfhippers ;'  ib.  p.  60.  But,  with  all  thefe  faults,  I 
think  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  his  ftyle  is  correct  as  to 
the  grammatical  part,  and  very  elegant;  and,  if  his 
faults  of  ftyle  were  greater  than  they  are,  I  fhould  for- 
give them  all,  in  favour  of  his  high  tafte  of  antient  lite- 
rature and  the  fine  arts,  and  a  certain  liberal  air  and 
gentleman-like   manner,    which  runs    through   all  hb 
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moft  pompous  and  high  founding  that  can 
be  found;  a  great  many  metaphors  and 
other  tropes ;  abundance  of  epithets,  anti- 
thefes,  fimiles,  and  poetical  deferiptions ;  pa- 
ronomafias,  parifofes,  and  fuch  like  figures, 
a,s  make  the  language  go  fmoothly  off  the 
tongue. 

And  fo  much  for  both  kinds  of  tjie 
highly  ornamented  ftyle?  the  fevere^  and 
the  gay  or  florid- 

writings,  and  is,  I  chink,  a  peculiar  and  diftinguiihfng 
mark  of  his  ftyle. 

But  his  matter  does  not  pleafe  me  fo  much  as  his 
iiyle ;  becaufe  I  approve  of  nothing  written  againft  the 
-eflablifhed  religion  of  the  country,  whether,  in  the 
way  of  ferious  argument,  or  of  ridicule.  The  raillery, 
it  is  true,  of  my  Lord  Shaftfbury  is  very  delicate  ;  an<I 
£e  has  treated  the  Chrifyan,  religion,  and  its  profefjbrs, 
with  decency,  at  lead,  $nd  gbo4  breeding,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  fome  later  infidel  writers,  one 
of  whom  has  told  us,  \n  fa  many  words,  that,  before  a 
man  can  believe  the  Bible  hiflory,  the  whole  principles 
of  his  underfhmding  muft  be  fubverted.  But  my  Lord 
Shaftfbury  was  a  high-bred  man  of  fafluon,  whoi  had 
improved  a  natural  good  tafle,  not  only  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  politenefs  of  qntient  dialogue,  to  ufe  his  own  expreflion, 
but  by  keeping  the  beft  company  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived— a  thing  which  I  hold  to  be  no  lefs  neceflary 
fo  mafce  a  polite  writer,  than  a  well-bred  gentleman* 

u3 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Of  the  middle  ftyle. — Examples  of  that  Jlyle% 
antient  and  modern. 

THE  third  and  laft  chara&er  of  ityle  I 
mentioned  is  the  middle  or  temper 
rate  kind,  partaking  of  both,  but  fhnnning 
the  extremes  of  either ;  for  it  is  not  fa 
fimple  as  the  one,  nor  fo  much  ornament- 
ed as  the  other.  Of  this  kind,  according 
to  the  Halicamaffian,  is  the  ftyle  of  Ifo-r 
crates  the  orator,  and  of  Plato  the  philofo-? 
pher,  hut  both  bordering  on  the  excefs  of 
gay  and  florid;  nor  was  this  ftyle  per-? 
fe&ed,  fays  he,  till  the  time  of  Demofthe-f 
nes *•  He,  in  fome  of  his  orations,  as  we 
have  feeiiy  and  where  the  nature  of  his  fub- 
je<3:  required  it,  is  as  perfe&ly  fimple  as 
Lyfiasj  but,  in  his  public  prations,  the 
ftyle  is  admirably  tempered  by  the  fimpli- 
city  of  Lyfias,  the  smftenty  of  Thycydidc^ 

'  fi'S*  -Vk  iumvn$  T«f  Ad^o^9iw?  ;  cap#  14*  15.  i& 
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3.nd  the  fweet  and  pleafurable  ftyle  of  Ifo*- 
crates  and  Plato.  This  the  Halicarnaffian,  ia 
the  paflage  above  quoted,  has  proved  by  ex* 
?imples  from  all  the  three  authors. 

The  Halicarriaffian's  own  ftyle  is  of  this 
kind,  plain  and  dida&ic,  but  with  as  much 
ornament  as  art  or  fcience  admits.  And 
of  the  fame  kind  are  the  rhetorical  works 
of  Gicero,  particularly  his  three  books  de 
Oratqre^  the  moft  finished  of  his  works  of 
that  kind,  in  which  he  has  very  fuccefsfully 
imitated  the  dialogue  of  Plato. 

The  beft  writers  in  Englifh  compofe  ia 
this  ftyle ;  fuch  as  Milton,  Lord  Clarendonf 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dr.  Atterburyj  and,  to 
come  down  to  our  own  times,  Dr.  Arm- 
ftrong  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  has,  like  Plato 
and  Cicero,  adorned  philofophy  with  the 
lights  and  graces  of  eloquence  j  and,  like 
the  Halicarnaffian,  has  fhewn  that  gram- 
mar and  criticifm  are  fufceptibl?  of  the  pj> 
Raments  pf  words. 


v  + 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  a  fourth  general  char  after  of  Jlyle^  th$ 
fublime. — //  confjis  chief  y  of  the  matter- — 
Examples  of  it.— The  counter  part  of  the 
fublime ^  or  mock-heroic > — Examples  of  this 
fyle,  antient  and  modern. — Improper  ufe 
of  it  by  Mr.  Fieldingy  in  his  hi/lory  of 
Tom  Jones. -~0f  a  fxtb  general  char  after 
of  fyley  the  ridiculous. — The  meaning  of 
the  word. — The  nature  of  the  thing*— 
The  reafon  of  the  pleafure  it  gives  us.— r- 
Gcneral  obfervations  upon  it. —Vanity  and 
affeftation  the  proper  fubjefts  of  it. — Ex- 
amples of  a  proper  and  an  improper  ri- 
diculous cba^atler. — Authors  antient  and 
yiodern  that  pave  excelled  in  the  ridicu- 
lous.— //  does  not  belong  to  the  great  eft 
geniufes. 

I  Have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  fpo- 
ken  of  three  general  characters  of  ftyle ; 
\  am  now  to  treat  of  a  fourth,  which  1  call 
t|ie  fublime ;  it  may  alfo  be  called  the  high 
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Jiyh;  but  we  muft  diftinguifh  it  from  what* 
I  call  the  highly  ornamented  Jiyle^  from 
which,  I  think  it  is  very  different.  For  it 
is  the  matter  chiefly  that  conftitutes  the 
fublime;  and,  if  it  be  not  of  a  nature  high 
and  exalted,  whatever  ornaments  of  di&ion 
we  may  beftow  upon  it,  we  fhall  never  at-* 
tain  to  this  chara&er  of  ftyle. 

What  then  is  the  matter  or  fubjedJ:  of  the 
fublime  ?  I  anfwer,  it  is  God  and  nature ; 
the  works  of  God  and  nature;  wifdom, 
virtue,  heroic  chara&ers  of  men  and  their 
anions;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  we  con- 
ceive to  be  higheft  and  moft  exalted,  whe- 
ther in  nature  or  in  $rt. 

But  is  the  matter  alone  fufEcient  to  con- 
stitute the  fublime  ?  If  it  were  fo,  then  the 
Phyfics  and  Metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  well  written  upon  fubje&s 
of  high  fpeculation,  muft  be  reckoned  fu- 
blime. Something  more  then,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  is  required  to  entitle  any  com- 
pofition  to  that  name:  And  what  is  that? 
Jt  is?  that  the  writer  fhoi^d  have  fentimente 
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foitablc  to  the.  fubje£fc,  and  that  he  fhould 
cxprefs  thofe  fentiments*  And  what  arc 
tbofe  fentiments?  I  anfwer,  fentiments  of 
high  admiration,  fuch  as  fubje&s  of  the 
kind  we  are  fpeaking  of  ought  to  infpire, 
and  will  infpire,  into  every  man  of  genius. 
If,  therefore,  a  philofopher  only  teaches  ancj 
explains  any  high  theorem  (and  that  is  all 
that  belongs  tp  him  ?s  a  philofopher),  but 
exprefles  no  emotion,  nor  any  thing  like 
rapturous  or  enthufiaftic  admiration,  he  i$ 
fiot  a  fublime  writer,  though  he  may  have 
very  great  merit  as  a  philofopher,  and  may 
raife  fuch  ideas  in  others,  and  perhaps 
feel  thorn  himfelf,  though  he  do  not  ex- 
prefs  them;  which,  I  believe,  was  the 
cafe  of  Ariftotle,  aijd  was  certainly  the  cjiie 
of  Plato. 

But  is  there  no  ornament  of  words,  no 
particular  kind  of  ftyle,  required  to  expreft 
the  fublime  ?  I  think  not ;  only  the  words 
muft  not  be  low,  nor  the  composition,  mean 
and  abjed;  for  thefe  would  debafe  the  no- 
bled  thoughts.  But,  I  think,  no  ornament 
is  required  j  or,  if  any  is  given,  it  ought  to 
he  ratber  of  the  feverq  kind,  than  of  thft 
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florid  and  pleafurable.  For  fuch  figures 
as  the  parifofis,  paronoraafia,  and  like  end* 
ings,  would  be  much  worfe  thai*  ao  orna* 
menu 

J,et  U9  fee  how  this  notion  of  the  fublims 
will  apply  to  fowe  famous  paffages  that 
have  been  quoted  as  inftances  of  the  fu-» 
hlime ;  and  I  will  begin  with  the  words  of 
Mofes,  giving  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  wor^d  by  Almighty  God,  a  fubje&,  no 
doubt,  in  its  nature  moft  fublime ;  *  And 

*  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 

*  light.'  The  thing  to  be  exprefied  here  is, 
the  a£fc  ©f  Omnipotence  creating,  at  once, 
and  by  a  fimplejfc/,  the  fineft  and  moft 
fubtile  of  all  material  things : 

Etherial,  {irft  of  things  quinteffence  pure. 

Par.  £oft.  B-  vil,  v,  244, 

Such  an  a£k,  fo  fkr  exceeding  all  human 
comprehenfion,  was  not  eafy  to  be  properly 
^xpreffed  j  for,  as  the  fame  author  fays. 

Immediate  are  the  a&s  of  God,  more  fwifc 
Than  time  or  motion ;  but  to  human  ears, 
Cannot  without  process  of  fpeech  be  told; 
$p  fpl4f  as  earthly  notion  caareccive. 

Book  vix*  r.  ij6* 
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To  endeavour  to  adorn  with  words  fuch  a 
thought,  would  be  to  degrade  it.  Mofes, 
therefore,  has  exprefled  it  in  the  fimpleftf 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nobleft  manner, 
by  which  he  has  told  us,  as  well  as  could 
be  told  by  procefs  of  Jpeech^  that  the  thing 
was  immediately  done  by  the  wortf  of  the 
Almighty.  And,  though  the  words  be  as 
fimple  as  poffible,  yet  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  and  an  emiphafis  in 
the  repetition  of  the  word  light;  for  the 
thought  would  not  have  been  fo  well  exprefc 
fed,  if  it  had  flood  thus:  '  God  faid,  Let  there 
4  be  light,  and  it  was  fo.'  Accordingly  Mil- 
ton, in  tranflating  the  paflage  into  verfe,  has 
»ot  neglected  this  beauty ; 

Let  there  be  light,  faid  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Etherial,  firft  of  things,  quint  efTence  pure? 
Sprung  from  the  deep.  B.  vii.  v.  243. 

And  as  it  is  thus  properly  exprefled  by 
Mofes,  it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  fq 
exprefled  but  by  3.  man  who  had  a  juft 
conception  of  fo  great  an  aft  of  power*. 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Longinus,  who  quotes  this 
paflage  as  an  inftance  of  the  fablirne,  and  make  Mofes's. 
conception  of  the  power  of  God  the  foundation  of  tta 
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.  Another  inftance  of  the  fublime,  quoted 
alfo  by  Longinus,  is  the  prayer  of  Ajax  in 
the  Iliad,  upon  occafion  of  a  thick  darknefs 
which  covered  the  Grecian  army,  in  the 
midft  of  a  hot  engagement.  He  prays  to 
Jupiter  to  deliver  them  from  the  darknefs; 
and  then,  fays  he,  deftroy  us  in  the  light, 
fince  that  is  your  will.  The  words  here  are 
all  common,  ordinary  words,  and  nowife 
figured  in  the  compofition  * ;  but  the  feri- 
timent  is  noble,  and  truly  heroic,  and  that 
makes  the  fublime  of  the  paflage ;  for  he 


fublime  of  the  paflage.  He  had  before  quoted  a  paflage 
from  Homer,  which,  he  fays,  is  fublime,  becaufe  the 
poet  there  exprefles  an  idea  of  Neptune  worthy  of  the 
god.  In  like  manner,  fays  he,  the  law-giver  of  the 
Jews,  not  a  common  man,  having  conceived  fuch  a  no- 
tion of  the  power  of  God,  exprefles  it  thus :  Longinus's 

WOrds  are— r«wT»  xou  o  t<w»  Ivfraiw  &oyto()rriK,  «;£  t  T»^<wr 
«*rag»  sTTft^i}  tw  nt  Oat*  SwctfAi*  xotra,  riv  oc%w  ixv$no"f>  xa- 
%i$yii»*  §f9t/$  lv  m  l»«rb«X*j  ygxfyxq  tup  vfyuw,-— i*7T«  o  0«o{, 
(£*3<n,    t*  ;    yivtaQa  <fuq>   xal   lymro.    ysv&Qv  yrl9  Km    tytvm} 

De  fubl.  9.; 

•   Ziy  aaTif,  ctXkot.  av  lorai  vit  w^o;  vixet   A%mm* 
E»  h  f  xh  kcu  fofwot>  i9r«i  »v  Tot  ivo^iv  VTttt ; 

II.  §.  v.  645* 
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does  not  pray  to  live*  but  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  dying  bravely  in  the  light* 
And  we  may  obferve,  in  palling,  that  there 
is  a  bluntnefs  in  defiring  Jupiter  to  deftfoy- 
them,  which  fuits  very  well  the  chara&er  of 
Ajax;  but  could  hardly,  with  propriety, 
have  been  put  intb  the  mouth  of  any  other 
of  the  heroes* 

Longinus  quotes  feveral  other  paflages 
from  Homer  as  examples  of  the  fublime* 
particularly  his  defcription  of  the  battle  of 
the  gods,  in  the  2  2d  Iliad,  and  the  cbnvul- 
fion  of  nature  upon  that  occafion*      Tot 
thefe  I  refer  to  Longinus  himfelf ;  and  I 
will  only  add,  that,  when  they  are  examin- 
ed, it  will  be  found,  that  the  fublime  ot 
them  all  confifts  chiefly  in  the  thought :  I 
fay  chiefly ;  for  I  would  not  be  underftood 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  language  fuitable  to 
great  thoughts,  and  that  there  ihould  be  a 
certain  dignity  both  in  the  words  and  the 
compofition.     But  over-doing  in  fuch  cafes 
is  very  dangerous;   and  it  is  much  better 
that  the  language  fhould  be  too  little,  than 
too  much  ornamented. 
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But  what  fhews  evidently  that  the  mat- 
ter is  principal  in  the  fublime  character  of 
ftyle  is  this,  that,  if  the  matter  be  low 
and  trivial,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fen- 
timents  heroic  with  language  fuitable,  then 
it  becomes  a  fpecies  of  writing  altogether 
different,  and  indeed  oppofite,  and  which, 
accordingly,  bears  the  name  of  mock-heroic% 
or  burlefque.  .  Of  this  kind  we  have  an  an- 
tient  poem,  by  fome  given  to  Homer,  but, 
probably,  the  Work  of  a  fophift  of  later 
times  j  I  mean  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice,  in  which  we  have  afcribed  to  thofe 
little  contemptible  animals  the  fentiments 
and  adHons  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley ;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  pompous 
language  of  tragedy,  by  making  it  too 
pompous,  or  what  we  call  bombaft,  was 
frequent  among  the  poets  of  the  old  come- 
dy at  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  there  are  many  works 
of  this  kind,  both  in  profe  and  verfe ;  but 
the  beft  of  them  all,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  Dunciad  of  Mr,  Pope,  in  which,  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  mock-heroic,  is  joined  the 
keeneft  fatire.   And'  though,  I  believe,  moft 
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fcholars  who  underftand  the  original  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  not  tranflated  Homer 
well ;  yet  every  body,  I  imaging  will  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  Dunciad,  he  has  parodied 
Virgil  exceedingly  well  j  but  of  this  I  have 
faid  enough  clfe where** 

Mr.  Fielding^  in  his  comic  narrative 
poem,  the  hiftory  of  Tom  jfones,  has  mix- 
ed with  his  narrative  a  good  deal  of  thg 
mock-heroic;  and,  particularly,  there  is  a 
defcriptionof  a  fquabble  in  a  country  church- 
yard wholly  in  that  ftyle  f  *  It  is,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  parody  of  Homer's 
battles,  and  is  highly  ridiculous;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  proper  for  fuch  a 
work :  Firji^  becaufe  it  is  too  great  a  change 
of  ftyle,  greater  than  any  work  of  a  legi- 
timate kind,  which  I  think  Fielding's  is,  will 
admit,  from  the  fimple  and  familiar  to  the 
heroic  or  mock-heroic*  It  is  no  better  than  a 
patch ;  and,  though  it  be  a  fhiriing  one,  no 
regular  work  ought  to  have  any  at  all.  For 
Horace  has  very  properly  given  it  as  a  mark 
of  a  work  irregular,  and  of  ill  texture,  the 
having  fuch  purple  clouts,  as  he  calls  them  j 

•  P.  1 10.  f  Book  iv.  c.  8. 
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—  Late  qui  fplemleat  un us  et  alter  .  , 

A  flu  iter  pannes.— —  Ars  Poet. 

Secondly y  becaufe  it  deftroys  the ,  probabi- 
lity of  the  narrative,  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully itudied  in  all  works,  that,  like  Mr. 
Fielding's,  are  imitations  pf  real  life  and 
manners,  and  which,  accordingly,  has  been 
very  much  laboured  by  that  author.  It  is 
for  the  probability  of  the  narrative  chiefly 
that  I  have  fo  much  commanded  Gulliver's 
Travels.  Now,  I  appeal  tp  every  reader, 
whether  fuch  a  deicription  in  thofe  Travels, 
as  that  of  the  battle  in  the  church-yard, 
would  not  have  intirely  deftroyed  the  cre- 
dibility of  them,  and  prevented  their  im- 
pofing  upon  any  body,  as  it  is  faid  they 
did  at  firft.  This,  therefore,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  a  blemilh,  in  a  work  which  has 
otherwife  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  which 
I  fhould  have  thought  perfeft  of  the  kind, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  and  another 
fault  that  I  find  to  it,  namely,  the  au- 
thor's appearing  too  much  in  it  him- 
felf,  who  had  nothing  tp  (Jo  la  it  at 
Vol.  hi;  X  ': 
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all  *.  By  this  the  reader  will  uridefftind  that 
I  mean  his  refle&ions,  with  which  he  begins 
his  books,  and  fdttittrmefc  his  chapters. 

And  fb  touch  for  the  mock-hetfoic,  or 
buiiefque,  which  I  call  a  fifth  general  cfca- 
t after  of  ftyle. 

Of  kin  to  this,  is  that  kind  6£  ftyle  whieto 
we  may  call  the  ridicttlvus ;  a  ftylfe  verf 
much  pfa&ifed,  but  the  nature  of  it  not 
underftood  by  every  body*  I  ufe  the  wotd 
in  the  claffical  meaning,  to  (ignify  whafc- 

*  The  fable  of  this  piece  is,  I  think,  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  bdth  of  genius  and  art;  for,  though  it  b& 
very  complex,  taking  in  as  great  a  variety  of  matter  as,  I 
believe,  any  heroic  fable,  it  is  fo  iim j>Ie  as  to  be  eafily 
enough  comprehended  in  one  view.  And  it  has  this  pe- 
culiar excellency,  that  every  incident  of  the  aim  oft  infi- 
nite variety  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
ipto  it,  contributes,  Come  way  tar  other,  to  bring  on  the 
cataftrophe,  which  is  fo  artfully  wrought  up,  and  brought 
'  about  by  a  dfc&nge  of  fortune  fo  fudden  and  furprifingy 
that  it  gives  fhe  reader  all  the  pieafui*  of  a  well  wrhtenv 
tragedy  or  comedy.  And,  therefore,  as  I  hold  the  invention 
and  composition  of  the  faftle  to  be  the  chief  beauty  of  every* 
poem,  I  matt  bdof  opinion,  that  Mr.  Fielding  Was  one  of 
the  greateft  poetical  geniufesof  his  age ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
his  work  has  hitherto  met  with  the  praife  that  it  defefves. 
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eyer  t£nxfc  to  excite  laughter,,  whether  per* 
£pn  or  thing.  In  our  fei^fe  of  the  word, 
whpnk  applied  to  a  perfon,  it  fignifies  one 
who  is  hamfelf  the  ol?je£t  of  layghtery 
whereas,  in  the  fenfe  the  Romans  ufed  the 
word,  it  fignified  a  perfon  who  excited 
laughter,  without  diftin#ioo>  whether  i% 
was  at  his  own  expense,  or  at  the  expence 
o£  another,  or  without  being  at  the  expence 
of  any  body,  if  he  pretexted  to  us  images 
that  were  rifible.  According  to  the  Roman 
life,  therefore,  pf  the  word,  when  applied 
to  perfons,  it  wa$  equivocal,  fignifying  two 
char^ders  of  men  very  different,  on$  whom 
,we  call  ridiculous,  and  another  that  we 
would  rather  call  a  wit,  or  a  merry  face- 
tious fellow  *•  And  it  had  the  fame  am- 
biguity when  applied  to  the  words  or  fay- 
ings  of  men,  as  when  applied  to  their  per- 

•  It  was  not,  however;  even  in  this  fenfe,  a  refpec- 
table  character  among  the  Romans ;  nor  did  Cato  mean 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  Cicero  when  he  faid,  upon 
hearing  his  jocofe  pleading  for  Mursena,  in  which  he 
ridiculed  the  ftoical  philofophy  profefled  by  Cato,— 
*  Qjjem  ridiculum  confulem  habemus!*  And  a  profefled 
jefter  was  a  very  contemptible  character,  both  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks.  He  was  tailed  Satrra  by  the 
former,  and  y£X&,To7r©»o.-,  or  j&yfwXovoc,  by  the  latter. 

X  2' 
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fbns;  for  it  denoted  either  what  we  would 
call  a'  wifty  or  pleafant  faying,  that  is,  a 
faying  that  excites  laughter  not  at  itfelf,  but 
at  fomething  elfe  %  of  what  we  call  a  ridi- 
culous faying,  that  is,  a  faying  which  makes 
us  laugh  it  itfelf,  and,  by  confequence,  at  the 
perfori  who  ufes  it.     It  is  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
fenfes  that  I  apply  the  word  to  ftyle,  mean- 
ing a  ftyle  that  makes  us  laugh,  not  at  itfelf, 
but  prefents  to  us  other  images  of  laugh- 
ter.    It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Cicero  ufes  the 
word,  in  his  books  de  Oratore%  where  he 
lays  down  rules  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
he  makes  to  be  a  confiderable  talent  of  an 
orator  f.  "  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Ho- 
race ufes  the  word,  when  he  fays, 

/ 

•— —  Ridiculuxn  acri 
Fortius  ac  mclios  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  the 
word,   the    queftion    is    next    concerning 

*  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Cicero,  when  fpcakingof  an 
orator:  He  commends  him  for  faying  many  things—'  Non 
*  folttta  acute,  fed  ridicule  et  facete ;'  Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  c.  57* 
And,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Julius  Caefar,  relating  a  bon  mot 
of  one  of  his  foldiers,  fays,  '  Non  ir  ridicule  dixit;9  de 
Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  w  c.  42. 

f  De  Orat.  Lib.  S.  c.  58. 
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the  thing  itfclf:   What  is  it  that  excites 
this   extraordinary  commotion  inf  tts^  By 
which  not  only  the  countenance,  but  the 
whole  body  is  altered ;  and,  if  it  gdes  to- 
any  excefs,  maybe  faid  to  be  cofivulfed? 
It  is  evidently  not  a  mere  bodily  afle&ion, 
but   proceeds   originally   from    the   mind. 
What  affe&ion  then,  or  paffion  of  the  mind, 
produces  it?  Is  it  joy?  It  is  fo  in  fchifclren, 
Who  laugh  merely  becaufe  they  are  pleafed ; 
and  it  may  be  &  likewife  in  men,  whofe 
tinderftandings  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
children :  But  it  is  not  fo  in  men  of  fenfe  ; 
far  lefs  is  it  grief,  anger,  indignation,  or 
any  fuch  like  paffion.     Or  what  quality  is 
it  in  the  objeft,  perfon,  or  thing,  which 
excites  it  ?  It  is  not  goodnefs,  mod  cer- 
tainly, fitnefs,  br  aptitude,  for  any  purpofe; 
neither  is  it  malice,  evil,  or  mifcbievoirf- 
nefs;  nor    is    it  beauty,  for   that  excites 
love  and  admiration,  not  laughter.      But 
what  fliall  we  fay  of  the  contrary  of  beau- 
ty— deformity?  Is  it  not  the  objeft  of  ricft- 
cule  ?  And,  I  believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found,  that  every  thing  ridiculous,   I 
jne^  what  is  tl\e  objefl;  pf  fcughtcr  a«*4 
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4erifion,  is,  in  fome  Way.  or   other,  fo* 
formed** 

So  fiwr,  therefore,  we  are  advanced  ia 
this  inquiry,  as  to  have  found  out  that  the 
objed  of  laughter  is  deformity;  But  the 
queftion  ftill  remains,  Whajt  is  deformity  f 
It  is  the  oppofite  of  beauty,  as  we  haye 
juft  now  fiid.  But  what  is  beauty?  will  a 
man  afk,  who  has  a  philofophical  turn,  and 
wants  to  be  at  the  bofitoia  of  this  4|ueftipnf 
Th|s  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  inquiry,  and 
goes  deep  into  philofpphy  and  the  nature 
of  things;  but  it  will  be  fuffictent,  for  our 
prefent  purppfe,  to  fay,  that  beauty  confifts 
p£  a  whole,  *nd  correfponding  p^rte^  ip 
which  there  is  nothing  defective,  nothing 
fuperfluous  or  redundant,  nothing  that  is 
tmfuit^ble  or  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
whole.  Beauty,  therefore,  neceflarily  ioin 
jj>lies  fotne  4^5^  pJkn,  or  fyftem  ;  and 
.where  that  is  miffed  o£  or  wh$re  we  find 
any  thing  ^ncpo^uous,  diffpnant,  -pr  incon^ 

*  Thi$  is**fc«  account  tbat  Cicero  gives  Off  the  ridi- 
culous: *  J-,ocus,autem,  etTegioquafi  ridiculi,  turpitudine 
*vt  deformitate  qnadam  cbritijietur  |*  Lib.  C.  de  Orat„ 
c.  c8. 
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patible  with  tljat  defign,  then  h#ve  we  the 
idea  of  defbnnit y. 

But  if  this  be  the  objeft  of  ridicule,  then, 
is  riot  only  folly  y  but  vice,  ridiculous;  for 
nothing  is  more  difcordant  or  incompatible 
with  the  fyftem  of  a  rational  and  fecial  na- 
ture, and  with  the  fyftem  of  nature  in  ge- 
neral. But  vice  is  the  objeft  of  hatred  and 
averfiop ;  and,  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
abilities  and  power,  or  fear  and  terror,  not 
qf  ridicule,  what  fhall  we  fay  then?  Mud 
we  tetrad:  what  we  have  laid  down,  thaj 
deformity  is  the  fubjed:  of  laughter  ?  No  ; 
that  will  not  be  neceflary ;  but  we  muft 
add  to  the  definition,  and  fay  that  it  is  the 
deforced  without  hurt  or  mifcbief*.  So 
that  whatever  quality  is  hurtful  or  mif- 

*r  Arifl.  Ars  Feet,  ro  yt^ctov  lfri»  d^xgrvpoc  ti  x<ti  «*• 
%p$  ctvcjovmy,  xca  »  <pda£ruto* }'  cap.  5. 

And  Cicero,  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  lifter  having 
■f9*4  tfcat  jdefboojty  is  the  fabject  of  ridicule,  adds,  <  Nee 

*  infignis  improbicas,  et  fcelere  jufl&a,  nee  rurfus  mife-r 
*  *  ria  infignis,  agitata  ridetar,     Facinorofos  enim  majore 

4  quadam  vi,  quam  ridiculi,  vulnerari  volunt;  miferoa  il- 
,'  lodi  nolunt,  nifi  fi  fe  forte  jaftant.'  And,  a  little  after, 
he  fays,  '  Quajnobrem  roateries  ojnnis  ridiculorum  eft  ii* 

*  iftis  vhiis,  quae  funt  in  vita  honiinum,  neque  carorum, 
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chievous,  either  to  the  perfon  who  pofleflfcs 
it,  or  to  any  other,  or  to  both,  as  is  often 
the  cafe,  is  not  ridiculous. 

But  the  queftion  is  not  yet  anfwered, 
From  what  affe&ion  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind  this  a&ion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face 
and  agitation  of  the  body  proceeds?  It  is 
not  from  joy,  grief,  or  any  other  of  the 
paffions  above-mentioned;  it  is  evident 
likewife,  that  we  are  not  indifferent  with 
refpeft  to  the  perfon  or  thing  at  which  we 
laugh.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  can 
only  proceed  from  contempt;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  nevpr  laugh  at  what  we  value 
or  eft^em,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft^  as  we  value 
and  efteem  it.  For  it  may  happen  that  a 
perfon  who,  upon  the  whole,  is  valuable 
and  eftimable,  has  fomethipg  in  him  that 

is  ridiculous. 

i* 

But  there  is  one  thing  farther  that  is  ftill 
to  be  accounted  for  concerning  #ie  ridicu- 

<  neque  calamitoforum,  neque  coruro  qui  ob  facinus  ad 
•  fupplicium  rapiendi  videntur;  eaque,  belle  agitata,  xi~ 
9  dentin-;'  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  c.  S9« 
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lous;  and  that  is,  how  it  comes  to  give  us 
pleafure ;  for  that  it  does  give  pleafure,  and 
very  high  pleafure  too,to certain  chara&ers 
of  men,  is  a  fad  that  cannot  be  difputed. 
And  I  fay  this  pleafure  proceeds  from  our 
ppiaiqn  that  we  $re  free  froiq.  the  blemifh 
ox  deformity  which  we  laugh  at  in  others, 
and  therefore  are  fp  far  fuperipr  tp  them. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  vain  and  conceited  mep 
are  mod  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the  vanities 
and  follies  of  others ;  whereas  men  of  fcnfe 
and  modefty  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  do  fo*. 


*  Ariftotle,  in  the  nth  chapter  of  the  lft  book  of  his 
Rhetoric,  gives  no  other  reafon  why  the  ridiculous  is  ple%» 
.  fant,  except  that  it  raifes  laughter,  and  is  a  kind  of  play  or 
diveriion— — »f*o»f*$  it  *a*  tirn  *i  vram*  rut  yhut  xai  maura, 
mncK;f  mm  0  ytXus  rut  iitut,  atatyxn  it  x*»  ri  ytkwa  ikec 
t9«ff  *<tt  cpfyvmii  kcci  Aoy««    *a»  ifya*      Bot    the    (JuefUcui 

returns,  Why  is  laughing  pleafant,  and  why  does  this 
feiild  of  play  and  diverfion  pleafe  fome  perfons  much 
more  than  any  other?  For  that  all  diverfion  is  naturally 
pleafant,  being  an  eafe  or  remiffion  of  the  mind  from  la- 
bour and  ferious  thought,  cannot  be  denied.  But  why 
inould  the  view  of  deformity  be  To  peculiarly  pleafant, 
jts  to  excite  in  us  a  kind  of  convulfion  of  the  body  ?  I 
can  affign  no  other  reafon  but  the  one  I  have  mentioned, 
viz.  the  comparifon  we  fecretly  matte  between  the  de^ 
formed  objeft  and  purfelves. 
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If  tfce  cv How  reader  further  inqw*,  bow 
it  comes  that  this  plcaiwe,  which  the  ridi- 
culous gives  us,  is  expreffed  by  laughing  ? 
the  anfwer  \st  that  every  emotion  or  paffion 
of  the  mind  is  denoted  by  fome  fymptom  or 
affe&ion  of  the  body,  which  by  nature  is 
made  to  accompany  the  emotion  or  paffion 
of  the  mind,  and  -which,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  language  <*f  nature,  long  prior  to 
•fty  language  of  human  inftitution.     Why 
Ibeh   an   a&toa    of  the    mufdes   of  the 
ii*C£f  pr  the  oorrefponding  agitation  of  the 
body,  fhouW  jbe  an  indication  <qf  the  f«^ 
of  the  ridiculous,  is,  I  believe,  as  difficult  to 
^qptlain,  as  why  .bhtfhiug  fbould  be  a  fign 
*f  fhame,  paienefs  or  rednds  of  the  face,  erf 
fear  tir  anger.     AH  I  know  of  the  matter 
is,  that,  iu  Cojne  brutes,  particularly  in  fomp 
'dogs,  a  fimikr  a&ion  of  their's  is  a  fign  of 
.pleA&re  or  jpy.    And,  as  the  infants  of  our 
cjfpecies  in  ©amy  things  referable  the  brutes, 
&,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  they  exprds 
ifeheir  joy  ia-ttot  way;  *vpn  oaen,  when 
Hhey  afe  ptea&d,yftt*7e?,  whieh  no  doubt  has 
Tome  affinity  to  laughing;  a#d,  according- 
Jv,  it  is  exprefled  in  I#tin  faya  wot-d  which 
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<deftptes  l*ugl|ter  in  a  finali  degree,  Jubri* 
ikp*.    '  "        -      • 

From  this  account  of  the  ridiculous,  femo- 
ral obferrations  will  arife  that  are  worth  at- 
tending  to;  Hie  firft  I  ihall  mention  is 
.eo&fiedted  with  what  I  have  juft  now  fald; 
#nd  it  is  this^— that  men  of  great  under^ 
ftaudiog,  and  fubltai-e  genius,  though  they 
perleive  tke  ridicule  -of  things,  will  not  4e~ 
ligkt  iility  nor^wdl  upon  ii^tuf  ^Hl  rather 
tumtheirattenlaon&om  k,heeaufe*ruth  and 

9  PJamer,  who,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Shakefpear'j, 
ihuwrufi  ymrlrtfrf  ofjmntan  Oealingrwhb  m  learned ftfr it  >  4m 
w&.dtt&guiOied  fceiwfrtfa **•*#&  «sd  »>/*,  At  which 
Jaft  the  Creeks  have.,  I  think,  very  -properly,  a  jdiftiaft 
word,  as  we  have  in  Englifh,  not  as  in  the  Latin  anfl 
TtctocX,  a  word  compounded  with  that  vtfcich  denote 
Jftugfrter  and  the  'pfeepofition.  b  s  in  thatmoft  Jbeanti~ 
ful  pafiage,  the  fweeteft  by  far  and  moft,  tender  in  "the 
whole  Iliad,  where  he  contrives  to  make  He&or  meet 
AnAromaehe  and  his  dttld  in  the  jfewets^of  T^oy.  Wfce * 
he  Jirft  met  them,  he  .flood  and  fmtred,  looking  upon  his 
child  with  filentjoy.  Hto*  if***  pn&m?,  tim  ik  «*ita  *i*sr»»» 
Here  if  Hector  had  laughed,  it  would  4rave  been  ftoflft 
nnd  okildifh ;  but,  when  going  so  embrace  hit  Jbn>  -fcp 
jhrunkirom  him  into  (he  bofom  of  his  nurfe,  frightened 
with  the  nodding  of  the  plumage  of  His  helmet,  fotifhe 
jp&  the  mother  very  properly  laughed* 
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t>eauty  arc  their  purfuit,  not  deformity.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  that  none  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  or  even  Demofthe- 
nefs,  tp  whom,  as  an  orator,  it  might  have 
been  ufeful,  pra&ifed  it.     With  refpcft  to 
the  lad  mentioned,  we  are  exprefsiy  told, 
by  the  Halicarriaflian,  that  he  had  no  ta- 
lent for  it;  and  I  believe  ihat  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  the  other  great  authors  above 
mentioned:  For,  if  we  have  no  delight  in 
the  thing,  and  do  not  pja&ife  it,  we  cannot 
excell  in  it.     But  the  flalicarnaflian  does 
not  tell  us,  the  reafoi*  why  Ppnjpfth^nes 
had  not  this  talent,  which  I  take  to  he  this, 
that  he  pofleflecj  much  greater^  and  was  a 
man  of  an  exalted  genius.     The  only  exr 
ception  alnjoft  I  ktitivr  tp  this  rule  is  Cice-? 
to;  but,  though  he  was  a.  great  writer,  he 
was  far  from  being  a  gifeat  man  j  he  had 
jftany    \freaknefles    and    littlenefles ;    and, 
^tnong.  others,  a  great  deal  of  vanity ;  and 
*hc  neceffary  confequence  of  this  was,  his 
'delighting  much  in  theYidiculous,  in  which 
he  no  doubt  excelled  Demofthenes,  as  muc{i 
as  he  fell  flhart  of  hiiji  in  all  the  great 
talem^rfah  orator,  $ 
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Another  obfervation  is,  that,  though 
weaknefs  and  folly,  not  vice,  be  the  fubjedt 
of  ridicule,  yet  it  is  not  every  weaknefs:  or 
folly  that  is  properly  ridiculed.  Tor  natu-* 
'  ral  infirmities  and:  defeds,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at ;  becaufe, 
though  they  be  imperfe&ions,  and  therefore 
may  be  accounted  deformities,  yet,  as  the 
perfon  is  not  to  blame  for  them,  they  are 
not  the  fubjedt  of  ridicule.  But  folly,  and 
even  mifery,  Ji  fe  ja&at;  as  Cicero  has  ob- 
ferved*,  are  proper  enough  fubjects  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  chara&ers  of  men,  is  truly  ridiculous, 
except  that  fpecies  of  folly  we  call  vanity, 
by  which  a  man  either  pretends  to  valuable 
accomplifhments  which  he  has  not,  or  values 
himfelf  upon  mean  and  trivial  qualities  de- 
ferving  no  praife.  Such  folly  will  make  even 
natural  infirmities  and  difeaies  ridiculous — 
as  when  a  we^k  man,  whether  by  mature,  or 
by  difeafe,  pretends  to  be  ftrong  as  £  Hercules, 
or  an  ugly  map  giyes  himfelf  the  airs  of  an 
Adonis,  or.a  man  naturally  dull  would  im- 
pofe  himfelf  nppn  us  for  a  great  wit  and  ge- 


*  Dc  Orat.  vibi  fupra. 
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nlus*  But^ttithoutvaakytoaffe^^^ 
kind  of  dcfcft  01  itoperfeftlon  ^ithet  edited? 
or  mind  can  make  the  perfoA  ridiculous  th  a* 
they  may  be  ridfculous  m  tbcmfclvea.  Fo* * 
whatever  ia  unfit  10  ifcrtre;  the  pwpofe  for 
wbkh  it  is  intended,  oif  eoafift*  of  &&QfdfUftfc 
and  iocdngruoua  parta,  is  by  uatwe  ridicu- 
lous, though  the  period  to  whom  it  btloogp 
may  act  be  fo*  Thm$t  ftt  example,  if  I  be 
dbrefled  in  the  moft  faWaftical  solder  that 
k  is  pcrffible  to  imagine* 

SI  outitti!  inaqiftfi  toalbrctipilto* 
Occurro,     ■■  j   ■ 

■  fi  forte  fubucula  pexac 
Trita  fubeft  tunics,  vcl  fi  toga  diflldct  impar. 

Holt.  E*ist.  If.  in  fine. 

and  if  I  at  the  lame  time  think  myfelf  well 
drefled,  I  am  a  coxcomb  and  ridiculous. 
But,  if  it  be  only  the  effeCt  of  negligence,  or 
if  for  any  particular  purpofe  I  fhall  think 
proper  to  put  on  a  fool's  coat,  I  am  not  ridi- 
culous, though  fuch  difcordancies  and  incon- 
gruities in  drefs,  or  in  any  thing  elfe,  be  no 
doubt  in  themfelvfcs  ridfculou*,  becaufe  they 
are  deformities.,      i    .  .^  .     * 
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Horaee  adds, 


Quid,  mca  cum  pugfcat  ftntentta  tecum; 
Quod  pttiit,  fptrnf  t  ;f  repeat  quod  nuper  omifit ; 
JEftuat,  «t  vliae  difconvtnit  ordine  toto ; 
Diruit,  xdiiicat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ? 
Infanh-e  pittas  folttraia  »e,  nequtf  iid«s« 

And  his  friend  was  in  the  right  for  not 
laughing,  at  lead  not  laughing  at  Ho- 
race, unlefs  he  was  at  the  fame  time  vain 
of  what  he  ought  to  have  been  afhamed 
o£  For,  thof  fuch  incoriftancy  and  whimfi- 
calnefs  be  in  themfelves  ridiculous,  they  do 
not  make  the  perfon  fo  without  vanity  or  af- 
fectation. And  there  is  a  reafonfor  not  laugh- 
ing even  at  the  things  themfelves,  namely, 
that  they  often  ruin  the  perfon's  fortune, 
and  make  him  lead  an  unquiet  and  miferable 
life — fo  that  they  are  not  without  hurt  or 
mifchief. 

In  this  matter,  therefore,  of  the  ridiculous, 
Wfe  muft  diftitiguifh  between  things  and 
perfons,  A  thing  is  ridiculous,  that  is,  de- 
formed, if  it  be  not  at  the  fame  time  mifchte* 
vous.  But  a  perfon  is  not  ridiculous,  though 
he  may  h*ve  fuch  deformity,  if  it  be  fiot  ac- 
companied with  vanity  and  a&eftation^ 
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A  third  obfervation  is,  that  though  vice 
be  not  of  itfelf  a  fubjed  of  ridicule,  nor  a 
vitious  perfon  ridiculous,  yet  if  to  vice  be 
joined  vanity  and  afFe&ation,  then  is  fueh  a 
character,  of  all  others,  the  moft  proper  ob- 
ject of  ridicule.  If  a  man  have  other  qua- 
lities that  are  good — if  he  be,  generous  arid 
humane,  and  do  a  great  many  good  a&ions, 
though  he  may  have  vanities  and  follies  that 
are  very  ridiculous;  yet  a  ;nan  of  fenfe  and' 
good  nature  will  not  be  difpofed  to  laugh' 
at  him,  nor  delight  to  fee  him  expofed: 
But  if  to  vanity  and  folly  is  joined  vice,  and 
an  ill  difpofition  of  mind,  then  he  will 
laugh  moft  freely,  and  think  the  expoling 
fuch  a  perfon  is  a  piece  of  juftice  done  to 
the  public.  For  this  reafon  I  think  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Nabob,  in  one  of  Mr.  Footers 
pieces,  is  one  of  the  moft  proper  fubje&s  of 
ridicule  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any  ftagje, 
becaufe  in  that  character  we  have  joined  to 
the  affe&ation  of  being  a  fine  fpeaker  and 
a  man  of  tafte,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  in- 
foience  of  power,  and  great  cruelty  and 
hard-heartednefs ;  and,  if  the  poet  had 
brought  him,  io  the  conclusion  of  the  piece, 
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to  hjifery  and  difgrace,  which  certainly  poe^ 
tical  juftice  required,  I  fhould  have  thought 
the  piece  very  compleat.  On  the  pther  hand* 
as  he  has  made  his  Bankrupt  an  honeft  man, 
to  that  he  rejects  with  indignation  all  the 
fraudulent  fchemes  of  bankruptcy  propofed 
to  him,  l\e  fhould  not  have  made  him  ridi- 
culous in  the  end  of  the  piece,  by  aflenting 
to  the  opinion  of  every  body  with  whom  he 
conyerfes,  and  being  always  of  the  mind  of 
him  whom  he  laft  hears* 

.The  two  greatvwriters  in  antieQt  times  of 
the  ridiculous  kind  were  ArUlqpha^es  an$ 
-Lucian,  both  .of  thepi  excellent  in  t,heir  difr 
fereqt  ways ;  but  they  were  neither  qf  them,* 
in  my  judgment*  fublime  geniufes,  nor  di^ 
they  attempt  any  thing  of  the  high  kii>d*  tqr 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  aixiong  the 
antients,  that  no  man  was  forced  by, nature 
to  excel  in  waysfo  different.  And  accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  find  in  all  antiquity  any 
one  poet*  both. of  tragedy  or  epic,  and  of  go- 
medy,  or  fo  much  as  a  player  that  a&ed  both 
tragedy  and  coqpedy.  The  ^reatefl:  writer 
of  this  kind  among  us,  greater  I  think  than 
even  his  mafter  the  author  of  Hudibras,  and 

.Vol.  UL  Y 
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the  greateft  of  the  kind  perhaps  that  ever 
wrote,  is  Dean  Swift.  But,  neither  do  I 
think  that  he  was  a  fublime  genius.  And 
he  very  wifely,  in  my  opinion,  forbore  to  at- 
tempt either  tragedy  or  heroic.  And  I  fhould 
have  thought  even  his  ridicule  better,  if  it 
had  been  more  cleanly,  and  if  he  had  attend- 
ed to  what  Cicero  has  faid  of  the  ridiculous : 
-^-Hsec  ridentur  vel  fola,  vel  maxime,  quae 
hotant  et  defignant  turpitudinem  aliquam 
non  turpiter  j  Lib,  2.  de  Orat.  c.  58. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  that,  as  the  ridiculous  expofes  incon- 
gruity, abfurdity,  and  deformity  r  of  every 
kind,  it  is  of  neceflity  fatirical,  and,  there- 
fore, we  very  properly  join  together  fatire 
and  ridicule.  There  may,  however,  be  fatire 
that  is  not  ridiculous.  Siich  is  the  fatire  which 
has  for  its  objed:  crimes  or  enormous  vices, 
Which  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at.  This 
fetire  we  commonly  diftinguifh  from  the 
other  by  the  name  of  invediive. 

And  fo  much  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
may  be  called  a  fixth  general  chara&er  of 
ftyle. 
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CHAf,     XVif. 

Of  another  general  charaBer  ofjlyle,  viz. 
the  witty. — Nature  of  wit,  and  the' three 
things  which  it  requires. — Examples  of 
this  from  the  laconic  apophthegms— from 
the  fayings  of  philofophers,  and  from  Ci- 
cero.<—Wit  arifes  from  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  either  ftngle  or  in  compofition — * 
from  metaphor-— Jimile — an  tithe/is* 

THE  riext  charader  of  ftyle  t  fhall 
mention  is  the  witty.  Wit  and  wif- 
dom  were  formerly  fynonymous  terms  iii 
Englifh ;  but  they  now  fignify  things  very 
different ;  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to  fay  what 
is  meant  by  wit,  according  to  the  prefent' 
ufe  of  the  word.  As  it  is  ufed  by  fome,  it 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  ridiculous ; 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwixt 
the  two.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  inftan- 
ces  of  the  ridiculous  given  by  Cicefo  in  his 
id  book  de  Oratorei  may  be  alfo  faid 
properly  to  be  witty.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Y  a  . 
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therefore,  but  that  the  fame  faying  may  be 
both  witty  and  ridiculous;    on   the  other 
hand,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a  thing  faid 
may  be  witty,  and  not  in  the  Ieaft  ridicu- 
lous ;  or,  vice  ver/a,  it  may  be  ridiculous 
and  not  witty ;  fo  that  there  mull  be  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  the   two.     Some  Iikewife 
confound  wit  and  humour;  but  the  diftinc- 
tion  there  is  more  evident.    For  they  are  fo 
unlike  one  another,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
join  the  two  together,  the  humour  is  com- 
monly loft,  as  I  fliall  fhew  when  I  come  to 
define  what  humour  is.     Others  again  life 
the  word  in  fo  vague  a  fenfe,  applying  it  to 
every  thing  they  think  pretty  or  genteel  in 
writing  or  difcourfe,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible 
to  fay  what  they  mean  by  it.     It  is  there- 
fore neceflary,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  fpeak 
intelligibly,  to  try  whether  we  cannot  de- 
fine this  quality  of  ftyle   better,  I  think, 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  defined,  at  leaft  in 
any  thing  that  I  have  feen  written  upon  the 
fubjeft :  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  comprehend  in  my  defi- 
nition every  meaning  that  thofe  who  ufe 
this  word  may  give  to  it.     But  what  I  pro- 
pofe  is  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  ge? 
7 
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neral  characters  of  ftyle  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  next  and  laft  that  I  fhall 
mention* 

Of  the  fublime  I  have  faid,  that  what  is 
principal  in  it  is  the  fenfe  or  matter,  and 
that  the  expreflion  is  but  fecondaty  j  but  of 
this  chara&er  of  ftyle,  I  fay  that  it  confifts 
equally  of  both  j  for,  in  the  firft  place,  fenfe, 
and  a  fenfe  not  very  obvious,  or  near  the 
furface,  is  abfolutely  required,  otherwife  it 
will  not  be  true  wit,  nor  indeed  wit  at  all ; 
and  the  deeper  the  fenfe  is,  and  the  further 
removed  from  common  apprehenfion,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  an  abfolute  riddle,  the  better 
the  wit.  But,  fecondly,  it  is  as  neceflary 
that  the  expreffion  fhould  be  uncommon, 
and  even  furprifmg,  otherwife  it  will  not, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  be  wit,  however  great 
the  fenfe  contained  in  the  words  may  be* 
And,  laftly,  the  expreffion  muft  be  ihortj 
for  wit  will  not  bear  to  be  diffufed  through 
many  words,  but  muft  be  pointed,  and,  as 
it  were,  darted  upon  wf  fo  a&  to  ftrike  ys  a^ 
once  j  and  hence  it  is  commonly  laid  of  wit, 
that  it  is  piercing* 
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Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  outlines  of  this 
various  and  multiform  thing  we  call  w/V, 
fuch  as,  I  think,  will  comprehend  every  fpe- 
cies  of  it.  But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ex-» 
plain  it  more  particularly,  and  kQ  illuftrata 
what  I  have  laid  by  examples^ 

To  be  convinced  that  the  beft  fenfe,  with- 
out an  uncommon  turn  of  the  expreflion, 
will  not  make  wit,  we  need  only  go  through 
the  laconic  apophthegms  collected  by  Plu*- 
tarch,  or  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  colle&ed  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  In 
thefe  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  fenfe; 
but  it  is  in  fome  of  them  only  that  there  is 
wit,  and  thefe  are  fuch  of  them  as  contain 
the  fenfe  in  few  words,  and  with  a  turn 
of  expreffion  that  is  uncommon  and  fur- 
prifing.  I  will  give  a  few  examples,  which 
will  explain  what  I  mean  better  than  any 
words  I  can  ufe,  beginning  with  the  laconic 
apophthegms, 

Agefilaus  the  Spartan  king,  was  not  only 
a  great  king  and  commander,  but  what  the 
French  call  un  homme  a  bon  mot;  and  there 
#re  more  good  fayings  reported  of  him  that* 
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of  any  other  Spartan,  Among  others,  be- 
ing afked  why  the  city  of  Sparta  was  not 
walled  ?  c  Thefe,'  faid  he,  (fhewing  a  body 
of  Spartans  armed,)  c  are  the  walls  of  Spar- 
*  ta  V  Exprefled  in  this  way,  it  was  both 
fenfe  and  wit ;  for  it  was  an  uncommon 
expreffion  to  call  men  the  walls  of  a  city. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  has  that  brevity  and 
pungency  that  wit  requires :  But,  if  he  had 
laid  fimply  and  plainly,  that  a  city  was  bet- 
ter defended  by  the  valour  of  its  citizens 
than  by  walls,  it  would  have  been  fenfe  and 
truth,  but  not  wit ;  and  this  I  think  is  the 
cafe  of  another  anfwer  which  he  made  to 
the  fame  queftion,  and  which  is  likewife  re- 
corded by  Plutarch  in  the  fame  place.  *  A 
town/  fays  he,  *  ought  not  to  be  fortified  by 
flone  and  timber,  but  by  the  virtues  of  its 
inhabitants.'  This,  we  may  obferve,  has  a 
rhetorical  turn,  and  many  fuch  things  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  orators  j  but  I 
would  not  call  it  wit.  Again,  the  fame 
Agefilaus,  when  he  was  recalled  out  of  Afiaf 
4  confiderable  part  of  which  he  had  con* 

*  Plutarch's  Morals,  edit.  Froben.  p,  155. 
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qiiered,  to  defend  his  own  country  that  was 
attacked  by  the  Athenians  and1  Thebana, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Perfiari  money, 
which  had  upon  it  the  ftamp  of  an  archer^ 
faid,  when  he  left  the  country,  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  Afia  by  thirty  thoufand 
archers,  fo  many  pieces  of  that  coin  having 
been  Tent  to  Athens  and  Thebes  *.  Now, 
if  he  had  faid  plainly,  that  he  was  driven 
Out  of  Alia  by  the  money  of  the  Pcrfian 
king,  not  by  his  arms,  it  would  not  have 
been  wit,  but  only  plain  truth.  And  wha£ 
makes  the  faying  more  furprifing  it  firft 
fight,  and  confequently  gives  it  the  greater 
poignancy,  is,  that  an  army,  fuch  as  his,  of 
heavy  armed  m£n,  fhould  be  overcome  by 
?m  army  of  archers, 

Agis,  another  king  of  Sparta,  being  afk- 
ed  feveral  times  by  a  worthlefs  and  imper-* 
tinent  fellow,  who  was  the  beft  man  in 
Sparta  ?  anfwered  at  laft,  c  He  that  is  leaft 
'  like  to  you  f .'  This  is  wit  as  well  as  fatire^ 
for  it  was  an  anfwer  which  the  man  who 
^fked  the  queftion  certainly  did  not  expe£t| 

♦  Plutarch,  j>.  155,  f  Ibid,  p.  j6qf 
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And  furprifes  the  reader  very  near  as  much 
As  it  did  him.  And,  fmce  he  was  urged  to 
anfwer  fo  impertinent  a  queftion,  it  could 
fcot  be  faid  to  be  ill-bred. 

Atltalcidas  the  Spartan,  the  fame,  as  I  fup* 
{>ofe,  that  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Per- 
fian  king  which  bore  his  name,  anfwergd  to 
an  Athenian  that  called  -the  Spartans  un- 
learned, *It  is  true  indeed,*  faid  he,  *  we  alone 
'  of  all  the  Greeks  have  learned  nothing 
c  bad  from  you  *.'  This  was  likewife  both 
Wit  and  fatire,  and  alfo  a  great  truth; 
for  the  Athenians,  when  they  became  cor- 
rupted themfelves,  did,  by  their  wit  and 
eloquence,  contribute  very  much  to  corrupt; 
the  reft  of  Greece, 

As  to  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  colle&ed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  there 
is  more  fenfe  in  them  than  is  any  where  to 
be  found  in  fo  few  words;  but  there  is  wit 
in  very  few  of  them,  becaufe  they  want  that 
Uncommon  turn  of  expreffion,  which,  as 
fcas  been  ihown,  rs  eflential  to  wit.    Nor 

*  Autarch,  p.  160, 
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was  it  to  be  expe&ed  that  men,  who  were 
intent  upon  difcovering  the  nature  and  truth 
of  things,  fhould  ftudy  figures  and  forms  of 
expreflion  for  the  purpofe  only  of  catching 
the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar.  The  wittieft  of 
all  the  philofophers  was  Ariftippus  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Socrates.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was 
the  moft  worthlefs,  and,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon,  the  wittieft ;  becaufe  the  ufe  he  made  of 
his  philofophy  was  to  flatter  and  make  his 
court  to  the  great  and  rich,  in  order  to  par- 
take of  their  good  things,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  made  the  happinefs  of  life  to 
confiftt  Now  it  is  well  known  how  much 
wit,  if  difcreetly  ufed,  will  make  you  a  £&▼ 
vourite  of  fuch  men.  And  indeed  flattery, 
without  that  feafoning,  muft  fooi*  become 
naufeous  to  a  man  of  (he  Jeaft  delicacy  of 
Ufte, 

This  being  the  chara&er  of  Ariftip-* 
pus,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that,  of  all 
the  philofophers  and  men  of  letters  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  he  was 
the  man  who  pleafed  the  tyrant  the  moft  *? 

*  Piogenes  L#ert»  in  vit.  Ariftjppi,  imtfp. 
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though  it  appears  that,  in  fome  of  his  witty 
fayings,  he  ufed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  with 
the  tyrant  himfelf ;  As  when  Dionyfius  afktfd 
him,  why  philofophers  came  fo  much  to  the 
gates  of  the  rich,  but  the  rich  not  to  their 
gates  ?  begaufe,  fays  he,  philofophers  know 
what  they  want,  whereas  the  rich  do  not  *, 
But  thofe,  who,  like  Ariftippus,  make  their 
court  to  the  great,  know  very  well  that  flat- 
tery, in  order  to  make  it  palatable,  requires 
3  little  zeft  of  that  kind* 

Of  kin  to  this  faying  was  another  in  an- 
fwer  to  one,  who  alked  him  the  fame  quef- 
tion,  why  the  philofophers  were  always  to 
be  feen  at  the  gates  of  the  rich?  Phyficians, 
fays  he,  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  feen  at 
the  gates  of  the  fick ;  but  it  is  not,  for  that 
reafon,  better  to  be  the  fick  man  than  the 
phyfician  j\ 

Having  employed  an  orator  to  plead  a 
caufe  for  him,  and  having  gained  it,  the 
orator,  meaning  to  infult  philofophy  and  So- 
crates, alked  him,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 

*  Diogene*  Lacrt*  in  vit.  ArifHppi,  c.  6g. 
ij-  {bid.  c,  70. 
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of  what  ufc  now  was  Socrates  to  you  ?  Of 
this,  anfwered  Ariftippus,  that  what  you 
laid  of  me  was  true  *. 

A  man  wanted  that  Ariftippus  fhould  take 
his  fon  and  inftru6t  him,  for  which  ArU 
ftippus  demanded  a  price  that  the  other 
thought  extravagant;  for,  fays  he,  I  could 
buy  a  Have  for  that  price*  Do,  fays  Ari- 
ftippus, and  then  you  will  have  two  f  •  Here, 
I  think,  is  true  wit ;  for  there  is  great  fenfe 
in  the  faying,  though  not  obvious  to  one 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  only  philofo- 
phy  which  makes  a  man  truly  free.  Andt 
fet  the  fame  time,  the  expreflion  is  as  food; 
and  furprifing  as  can  well  be. 

It  may  be  reckoned  wit  when  an  argu- 
ment is  cleverly  turned  againft  a  mail.  Of 
this  kind  was  what  Ariftippus  anfwered  to 
Diogenes,  whom  he  found  wafhing  fome 
herbs  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  dinner. 
If,  fays  the  Cynic,  you  could  dine  upon 
herbs,  you  would  not  make  court  to  tyrants. 
If  you  could  live  and  converfe  with  meat 

*  Diogewcs  Laert.  in  vit.  ArifUppi,   c  71* 
f  Ibid.  72, 
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replies  Ariftippus,  you  would  not  dine  upon 
herbs  *.. 

It  is,  I  think,  for  the  credit  of  the  other 
Gfeek  philofophers,  that  there  are  but  few 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  in  vit.  Ariftippi,  c*  68.  Horace,  in 
his  epiftle  to  Scaeva,  Lib.  i.  Epift.  17.  mentions  this  fay- 
ing of  Ariftippus ; 

Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  regibus  uti 
Nollet  Ariftippus.     Si  fciret  regibus  uti, 
Faftidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat.  v.  14. 

Horace,  it  may  be  obferved,  was  a  little  defukory  in 
his  philofophy,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf;  for  fometime* 
he  was  a  rigid  Stoic  : 

Virtutis  verse  cuftos  rigid  ufque  fatelles ; 

But  he  adds, 

Nunc  in  Ariftippi  furtim  praecepfta  relaboi1, 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  fubmittere  con  or. 

Lib,  i.  Ep.  1. 

The  meaning  of  which  laft  line  is,  that,  whereas  the 
Stoics  fubmitted  with  refignation  to  the  lot  which  Pro* 
vidence  had  afligned  them,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
aft  well  the  part  which  was  allotted  to  them  in  the 
(Irani a  of  human  life,  Ariftippus,  not  contented  with 
that  lot,  endeavoured  to  make  a  fortune  for  himfelf. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Horace,  in  the  fame  epiftle  to 
Scaeva,  defcribes  him,  '  Tentantem  majora;'  but  he 
adds,  €  Fere  praefentibus  aequum.'  And  it  was  no 
doubt  his  character,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his   life,    that,    though    he  aimed    at  tht 
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fayings  recorded  of  them  which  can  be  call ^ 
ed  witty  j  and  I  fhall  only  mention  one  of 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Aca- 
demy, who,  being  afked,  Why  fo  many  of 

higheft  fortune,  lie  could  fuit  himfelf  to  the  loweft. 
Although  Hot-ace,  in  this  pa/Tage,'  fays,  that  he  only 
dipt  into  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus,  as  it  were,  by 
Health,  and  imperceptibly  even  to  himfelf  j  yet  it  ap* 
pears  to  me,  that,  in  the  praclice  of  life,  he  followed 
much  more  the  philofophy  of  Ariftippus  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  which  he  prpfefTed.  For  Epicurus,  though* 
like  Ariftippus,  he  made  happinefs  confift  in  bodily  plea- 
fure,  yet  he  held  that  the  greateft  pleafure  of  that 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  temperance  and  fober  living  ; 
therefore  he  lived  moft  frugally  and  penurioufly  in  his 
garden,  without  going  near  the  great  and  rich ;  and  he 
boafted,  that  he  could  live  upon  a  penny  a-day ;  where- 
as his  friend  Metrodorus  required  two-pence.  Ariftip- 
pus, on  the  other  hand,  made  his  happinefs  corfift  in 
coftly  and  delicate  living;  and,  in  this  refpeft,  he 
preferred  his  life  to^hat  of  the  Cynic,  who  lived  mi- 
serably, as  he  thought,  upon  the  meaneft  and  cheapeft 
things : 

■      *     Reftius  hoc,  at 
Splendidius  multo  eft,  equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex. 

Now  it  is  evident,  not  only  from  what  Suetonius  telb 
us  in  the  life  of  Horace,  but  from  the  account  which 
Horace  gives  of  himfelf,  that  he  did,  in  this  refpeft, 
follow  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus ;  for  he  lived  very 
much  with  Mecxnas,  and  was  fo  often  at  his  table, 
that  Auguftus,  in  a  letter  of  his,  which  Suetonius  has 
preserved  to  us,  *  In  vita  Horatii,*  calls  him  the  /«• 
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all  other  feds  went  over  to  the  Epicureans, 
but  none  ever  came  from  them  ?  anfwered, 
That  rfien  might  be  made  eunuchs,  but  eu- 
nuchs never  could  become  men*. 

Cicero  alfo  has  furnifhed  us  examples  of 
witty  fayings,  where  the  wit  confifted  as 
much  in  the  turn  of  expreffion  as  in  the 
thought.  There  was  one  P.  Cornelius,  who 
was  a  great  thief,  but  very  brave,  and  a 
good  general.     He  was  chofen  conful,  for 


rafite  of  Mecamas.  And,  indeed,  in  this  epiftle  to 
Scasva,  he  very  plainly  declares  himfelf  a  follower  of 
Ariftippus,  and  advifes  Scaeva  to  follow  him  likewife. 
When  he  came,  however,  to  he  in  the  decline  of  life, 
he  began  to  be  of  another  opinion ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that,  where  he  fays, 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amicij 
Expercus  metuit.- 

he  made  the  application  to  himfelf.  And,  in  an 
epiftle  to  Mecaenas,  anfwering  one  from  him,  in  which 
he  required  that  Horace  mould  come  to  him  at  the  time 
he  had  promifed,  he  plainly  tells  him,  that  he  could 
not  now  give  him  the  attendance  that  he  had  formerly 
given  him ;  and  that,  rather  than  do  it,  he  would 
refign  every  thing  he  had  got  from  him;  Epift,  vii. 
Lib.  1. 

*  Laert.  in  vit.  Arce/ilai,  c.  43. 
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tarrying  on  a  rery  dangerous  war,  by  the 
intcrcft  of  C.  Fabricius,  hi*  profefled  enemy, 
to  whom  when  he  returned  thanks  for  afl> 
ing  fo  difinterefted  a  part,  4  You  owe  me 

*  no  thanks/  faid  he, 4  if  I  chofe  rather  to  be 

*  robbed  than  fold  as  a  (lave  */  This  was 
wit,  becaufe  it  was  fhort,  pungent,  and  un- 
expected ;  and  it  is  not  only  witty,  but  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  ridiculous  in  it,  as  it 
expofed  the  knavery  of  the  man,  and  there- 
fore it  would  naturally  raife  a  laugh  in  thofe 
that  heard  it.  Of  the  fame  kind  was  what 
Fabius  Maximus  faid  to  one  Livitfs  Salinar 
tor,  who  had  loft  the  town  of  Tarentum, 
but  was  of  great  ufe  in  aflifting  Maximum 
to  retake  it.  Of  this  fervice  Salinator  put- 
ting Maximus  in  mind,  and  telling  him 
that  it  was  by  his  means  he  had  taken  the 
town, 4  No  doubt,'  fays  he,  c  if  you  had  not 

*  loft  it,  I  fhould  nor  have  taken  itf*' 

In  all  thefe,  and  fuch.like  Inftances,  it  is 
the  uncommon  turn  given  to  the  thought 
that  makes  the  wit  of  the  faying,  which 

*  Cicero  de  Orat.  Lib*  ii.  c,  66* 
f  Idem,  ibid.  c.  67* 
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Gtherwife  would  be  nothing  but  plain  fenfe. 
In  many  other  ways  fuch  turns  might  be 
given  to  the  thought  and  expreflion ;  and, 
if  there  be  fenfe  at  the  fame  time,  we  will 
dall  it  fmart,  clever,   and  witty.     Of  this 
kind  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Fielding'^ 
Work,  which  I  have  quoted  more  than  once, 
the  Hiftor)r  of  Tom  Jones,  in  which  there 
is  no  lefs  wit  than  manners  and  characters 
I  fhall  not  quote  inftances,  becaufe  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  work ;  but 
I  will  give  on6  inftance  more  of  this  kind 
of  wit  from   a  famous  'faying  of  Lewis 
XL  king  of  France,  who  had  received  an 
injury  from  fome  perfon  before  he  was 
king,  and  while  he  was  only  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  was  advifed  to  refent  it  after  he 
became  king :  c  No,'  fays  he,  c  a  king  of 
France  ought  not  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.'     This  was  both  fen- 
fible  and  witty ;  but,  if  he  had  only  faid, 
that  now,  when  he  was  king,  he  ought  not 
to  refent  the  injuries  that  he  had  received 
when  he  was  only   Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
wit  of  it  would  have  been  intirely  loft. 
Vol.  III.  Z 
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There  is  oneway  of  giving  au  imcomt&OA 
and  furprifmg  turn  to  the  expreffipn,  qjid  (a 
ipaking  wit,  that  is  very  well  kno^n.     It  k~ 
by  ambiguity  or  double  meaning,  aqd  thij 
either  of  fingle  words,  or  of  a  cooapofitioii 
of  them ;  I  mean  a  phrafe  ©f  fentejice.  The 
fiyf^  ^ind  ^s  well  knowji  !?y  t\te  n^me  of  a 
j&wz,  ^ndjwhen  there  i^fenfe  in  \t,  jpi^d  with 
f^tire  or  ridicule,  it  may  be  reckoned  ?  {pe- 
eves pf  wi?.     It  was  «Q$  wafcppwn  ap\ong^ 
the  antients,  though,  J  beUeye#  lefs  pr^fltife^ 
4mong  them  than,  ^n^png  ys.     Cicero  givea 
an  example  of  it  that;  happened  ip.  9,  trial 
where  a  .very  little  man  was  p^oduce4  as;  a 
witnefs.      As  it  cannot  be   rendered   into 
Epglifh,  I  fyave    given    the    Latin    words 
below  *.    .  The  other  kind  is  where  the  am- 
biguity is    not  in  ft   fingle  word,  but  in 
feveral,   making    a    fentence.       It   is    dr- 
ftinguifhed  among   u§  from  the   other  by 
the  name  of  a  play  upon  words.     This  fort 
of  wit  appears  to  have  been  more  pradtifecfr 
among  the  antients ;  and  Cicero  gives  us 

*  Pcfillus  tdtis  proceffit.  Licet,  inquit,  rcgare,  PhU 
lippus  f.  Turn  quicfitor  properaus,  mpdo  breviter.  Hie 
ille,  non  accufabis\  perpufillum  rogabo*  Cic.  dc  Oral,  lib* 
2.  c  6o. 
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feveriUnftafic^  qf  it  *.  Both  the  two  furprife 
autd  plpafe  huswife*  if  tfarp  bp  fenfe  hr  them j 
tytt  they  aBe.  nof  al  aU  fit*  for  gfave  com- 
pofition.  Nor  <Joea  QceTOj  though  a  great 
joker,,  and  xery  witty,  more*  I  think,  than 
became  a  9>afi  pf  eonfular  dignity,  and  the 
fioft.fenator  i«  ^Qmef*  vfe  them  hi  his  ora* 
tituas^  or  in  mf  ©this  philosophical  wprks^ 


*  One  df  them  is  an  invitation,  which  a  joker  of 
tfcpf^  4^s  gayt  to  himfelf  to  fty>f  with  one  Sextius, 
who  wantfd^an  eye.     *  Ccenabo,  inquit,  apud  te  huie 

*  Ttffco  familiar!  meob.  Sextk),  **/  *»/ar  /*<**  (^  vide*  J 
lAaW-$*  J°^f  m^Md  uP°n  ^  '*ft  words,  which  might 
jjsftify,  that  tjiere  was  place  either  for  one  gtieft  more, 
or  one  eye.  Another  in  fiance  he  gives  is  of  a  raying 
okone  Nero  upon  a  thievifh,  flave  s  f  Ridiculum  eft  illud 

*  fiforcmianum  vetus  ir>  fyrace  fervo.    &/**  ($*  »i  d&ar* 

*  nihil' fit  net  obfignatumwec  occlufum ;'  of  which  the  joke 
was,  as  Cicero  teJls  us,  that  the  words  applied  equally  to 
ft  good  or  &4  flave ;  J#rf.  r.  6>.  This  is  faid  by  Cicero 
to  be  ridiculous*  and  fo  it  is  as  well  as  the  other,  be* 
caufe  they  allude  the  one  to  bodily  deformity,  and  the 
other  to  knavery.  But  he  gives  an  inftance  afterwards 
of  a  double  meaning  of  this  fort,  which  is  only  witty, 
b;ot  not  ridiculous.     •  Africano  illi  raajori,  cor#nam  fibi 

*  in  convivio  ad  caput   accommodanti,   cum   ea   faepius 

*  ramperetur,  P.  Licintus  Varus,  Noli  mirari,  inquit,  fi 

*  non  convenit ;  caput  enim  magnum  eft.'     He  adds,  Hoc 

*  Uudabik  et  hone/turn ;'  Ibid.  That  is,  not  ridiculous. 

f  Tbere  was  a  collection  of  his  jokes  and  finart  fay- 
ingsmadein  his  own  time;  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his 

z  * 
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The  next  kind  of  wit  I  fhall  mention  i& 

that  which  confifts  in  metapbof,  a  figure  fo 

much  ufed  in  this  kind  of  ftyie,  that  it  may 

be  called  the  figure  of  wit ;  and,  according 

to  Ariftotle,  it  conftitutes  chiefly  what  he 

called  the  to  *<ttsiov9  anfwering  to  the  Latin 

word  urbaniim  or  urbanitas^  a  term  which 

comes  nearer  to  the  fignification  of  our  word 

w/V,  than  any  other  that  I  know  in  Greek  or 

Latin  ;  but  it  comprehended,  befides  wit% 

genteel  pleafantry,  and  likewife  politeriefs, 

as  is  evident  from  many •  paflages  of  antient 

authors,   arid  particularly  one  in  Horace* 

where  He  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the 

chara&er  of  Urbdhus*  the  greateft   of  all 

politenefs,  that  of  finking. or  lowering  your- 

felf  in  company,  in  order  that  you  may  not 

offend  the  vanity  of  thofe  with  whom  you 

converie/* 

# 
life  of  Cicero,  vol.  II.  8vo.  p.  294.  and  334.  has  given 
us  feveral  of  them.  They  gave  great  offence  to  many, 
aad  fa  onetimes,  I  believe,  did  much  mifchief ;  for  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  pan,  when  fpeaking  of  O&aviusr, 
he  faid,  thafthe  young  man  was  laudandus,  ornandus  et 
ullenduu  upon  the  word  tollendus,  coft  him  his  life, 
and  the  republic  its  liberty.  And,  it  is  certain,  that 
while  he  was  in  Pompey's  camp,  before  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  his  jokes  were  fo  fevere,  and  fo  unfeafonable, 
that  Pompey  wifhed  him  upon  the  other  fide;  and  then, 
fays  he,  you  will  begin  not  to  defpife  as,  but  to  fear  us. 
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Urbani  parentis  viribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  fefe  confulto, »*— 


It  is  not,  however,  every  metaphor,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved*,   that  makes  wit, 


*  Ariftotle  has  bellowed  no  lefs  than  two  chapters, 
viz.  the  10th  and  nth  of  his  3d  book  of  rhetoric,  upon 
the  r*  d<nw»9  or  the  t»  ivdoxifxwct,  another  word  that  he 
ufes,  and  which,  I  think,  comes  like  wife  very  near  our 
word  ivit,  becaufe  it  fignifies  thofe  fayings  which  pro- 
cure a  man  praife  and  applaufe.  As  he  is  an  author 
who  has  defined  more  and  better  than  any  other,  it  is 
from  him  chiefly  that  I  have  taken  the  definition  of  wit. 
And,  firft,  he  has  required  that  there  mail  be  truth  and 
fenfe  in  the  witticifm,  and  fuch  as  does  not  lie  too  near 

the    furface ;    <5ii    &   an    'mgo&titai  to    Xsyo^vo*   aX)]6f;  xtxi,  pit 

1t»tto\»»oi»,  c.  13.  And  again,  in  c,  10.  he  fays,  aVs  t« 
ImirQXoucb  Tuv  vAvyunftcbTUf  iv^oxifxei,  (ImitoTsjux  ya(>  teyofxw 
ra  warn  $r)\a,  xccl  ci  /xqttr  &»  (Vrnjcrat),  vte  o<rx  tlpyfAipa 
ayvovfitva  Ijti,  aAX  ham  n  «fwt  wh^imi  n  yfua-iq  ytvirai,  ztu  U 
pit  tBfcrrtgw  tnri)g%cr,  *  f"*^0*  »<rrt£»£i»  1!  hawna.  There  Can* 
not,  I  think,  be  a  better  definition  than  this  of  what  may 
be  called  the  matter  of  wit,  that  is,  the  thought,  independ- 
ent pf  the  expreflidn.  For,  fays  he,  it  muft  not  be  upon 
the  furface  (that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
iwvnroXaio*)  £0  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  body,  nor  muft  it 
lie  too  deep,  (o  as  not  to  be  underftood,  or,  at  leaft,  not 
eafily  underftood ;  for  then  it  is  a  riddle ;  but  it  muft  be 
betwixt  thefe  two,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  if 
not  immediately,  at  leaft  upon  a  very  fhort  reflection. 

.      Z3 
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or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  to  u<ttzm\  for  there  is  no 
trope  or  figure  of  words  more  common,  be- 
ing ufed,  as  we  have  feen,  not  only  for  or- 
nament, but  fpr  neceffity.  But  it  muft  be  a 
metaphor  not  commonly  ufed,  or,  at  leaft, 
not  commonly  applied  to  that  fubjeft ;  and 
it  muft  be  ftrong  and  lively,  fetting  the 
thing  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  and  at  this 
fame  time  conveying  foirie  important  mean- 
ing ;  then  it  will  have  all  the  chara&ers  oif 
wit  above-mentioned,  for  it  will  convey 
fenfe  in  the  fhortefl:  way  poffible,  that  is,  by 
a  fingle  word,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  art 
yncommon  way,  and  fuch  as  will  both  fur^ 


.  But,  that  the  thought  fbould  be  fuch,  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle,  fufficient.  There  muft  alio  be  a 
certain  turn  of  expreffion.  For,  fays  he,  «vay*»?  it  xcu 
fc%w  Kcii  w0u/*rf**Tfl6  rotvrm-  iv»et\  acrrua.,  ova  won*  iqm*  fiu* 
Gww  t«%««*;  lb.  And  he  particularly  mentions  the  me- 
taphor as  one  way  of  giving  wit  to  the  expreffion.  But, 
fays  he,  the  metaphor  muft  not  be  far  fetched,  or  *k- 
&ot(kx,  as  he  calls  it,  for  then  it  is  difficult  to  he  un« 
derftood.  ^either  muft  it  he  too  common  or  obvious ; 
fpr  then  it  will. not  ftr&e  or  furprife  us.  And,  further* 
it  ought  to  fet  the  thing  as  it  were  clofe  before  our 
eyes,  <m$  oy^Muruv  mom*,  by  which  the  expreffipn  ac* 
quires  a  feind  of  }ifet  a,nc|  wha. t  Jie  calls  i«^yn«, 
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prife  and  pleafe.     Of  fuch  metaphors  ufed 
ih  his  time,  Ariftdtle  gfrfes  fortie  examples  *. 

A  fiwile  ttiAJ  be  called  a  metaphor  Ex- 
tended* sts  a  metaphor  is  a  fimile  contraG:- 
ed  j  it  is  thferfefbre  natural  that  theffe  fhouid* 
be  wit  likewife  in  a  fimile.  But  it  is  not 
every  fimile,  any  more  than  every  meta- 
phor,  that  is  witty  j  fofr  it  is  required  that 
it  fhbnld  be  ihort.  Ah  Homeric  fimile, 
therefore,  vrith  a  long  tail,  as  Mr.  Pfcrault 
expfeflfes  it>  is  not  wit,  but  belongs  to  a 


*  Of  this  kind  is  what  one  Leptines,  whom  he  men- 
tions, Arid  cdftcernitig  the  deflru&ioii  of  iVacfe'dsemOn, 
that  they  ought  npt  to  faffer  Greece  to  become  one- 
eyed  or  borgne,  as  the  French  exprefs  it  in  one  word* 
J*    iff    isz%inhti    trfr    tXhala.    irB^o^d^ov  ;     Ibid,     C.   JO* 

meaning,,'  as  I  fcppofc,  that  Athens  and  LaoMaemon 
were  the  two  eyes  of  Greece.  Another  example  of  this 
is  what  Pericles  faid  of*  the  ifland  of  iEgina,  that  it 
was  *qu*  rS  n^Mc^;  Ibid,  which  may  be  tranflated 
an  eye-fore  of  the  Athenian  harbour  of  the  Pmcirm $  a 
metaphor  which,  it  feems,  was  not  fo  common  in 
Greek  as  in  Engliih,  otherwife  it  would  not  have  been 
quoted  by  Ariftotle  as  wit.  bf  this  kind  ate  two  me- 
taphors ufed  in  Englifh,  by  which  we  call.*/*/  age  the 
evenings  nn&youtk  the  morning  of  life.  Thefe  metaphors 
were  aHo  ufed  in  Greek,  asr  appears  from  a  paflage  ia 
J-onginus. 

Z4 
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ftyle  quite  different.  Secondly,  it  muft  not 
be  common  or  obvious,  othenyife  it  will 
not  furprife,  which  all  wit  ought  to  do. 
And,  thirdly,  it  muft  convey  fome  impor- 
tant meaning ;  for,  fuppofing  it  to  have  the 
other  two  requifites,  but  to  want  this,  it  will 
be  called  not  wit,  but  a  quaint  conceit  *. 

It  is  the  great  ufe  which  wit  makes  of 
metaphor  and  fimile,  that  has  induced  Mr. 
Locke  to  make  it  confift  altogether  in  the 
fefemblance  of  things  ;  but,  I  think,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  examples  I  have  given, 
that  there  may  be  wit,  and  very  true  wit, 
without  metaphor,  fimile,  or  any  thing  re- 
lating to  likenefs  or  refemblance ;  fo  that  I 
doubt  Mr.  Locke  has  proceeded  upon  too 
narrow  views  of  the  fubje£t,  when  he  made 
wit  confift  in  finding  out  the  refemblances 


*  Neither  did  this  kind  of  wit  by  fi miles  efcape  Ari- 

ftotle;  for  he  tells  as,  that  fimiiet  are   witty   for   the 

fame  reafon   that   metaphors   are ;    t«r»  &  teal  «»  tixortc, 
*  *  \  *       *      »  \k 

aoirtzi  **§vrau  xai  tt  to»j  awt  am  ivSttKipuo-m  r^oirov  nv% 
(ii?z$o£cu ;  oi»  ya(>  Ix.  $voh  teyorrai  vam%  ft  ataXoyoi 
fjuru^ei;  c.  11.  And,  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  he 
gives  an  example  of  a  fimile  of  Pericles,  in  which  he 
compares  the  deflroying  the  youth  of  a  city  to  the  taking 
the  (pring  from  the  year. 
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of  things,  as  well  as  when  he  made  judg-* 
ment  confift  in  difcovering  their  differences. 

There  is  alfo  another  figure  belonging  to 
wit,  viz.  antithefis,  which  is  a  common  fi- 
gure, as  well  as  metaphor  and  fimile ;  but 
a  witty  antithefis  muft  not  be  common,  for 
it  muft  fet  iii  oppofition  two  things  that  are 
not  commonly  oppofed ;  and  it  muft  have 
this  quality,  belonging  to  all  kinds  of  witt 
of  containing  fome  truth  not  common  ov 
trivial*.  -  ' 

As  wit  neceflarily  requires  that  there 
fhould  be  fomething  uncommon,  both  in 
the  thought  and  expreffion,  Ariftotle  has 
well  obfefved,  that  the  wit  is  moft  pungent 
when    the    meaning    comes    out    akoge-» 


*  It  is  in  this  figure  belonging  tp  the  compofition, 
and  as  oppofed  to  tropes %  that  Ariftotle  makes  the  wit 
of.  expreffion  chiefly  confift  :  For,  after  having  explain- 
ed the  matter  of  wit  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  he 
adds,     Kara    Jb    tjj*    **!**    tu     p*v    <r%i/**Ti    tav    dnixtifjuwc 

tey*r"r>  ^*  c-  IO*     Then  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the 
wit  that  confifts  in  the  trope  of  metaphor,  to»$  f  wtutJk, 
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th&r  different  from  what  Was  expected  ia 
the  beginning;  for  then  it  becomes  very 
linking  and  furprifing,  and  the  mind  fays 
to  itfelf>  *  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter, 

*  but  I  was  miftaken  */ 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  this 
tindefineable  thing  called  wit;  and  I  have 
made  it  to  be,  4  Senfe  not  common,  fhortly 

*  conveyed  in  a  way  not  common/  whe-* 
ther  b  r  metaphor,  fimile,  antithefis,  words 
ambig  ious,  or  in  any  other  way  not  ordi-i 
nary,  and  therefore  furprifipg.  By  this  de-* 
Jinition  it  h  fufficientty  diftinguifhed  from 

*  *B*ti  fc  **»  ri   icrretot  >rotmXt\<rt*  hot  (arcfytyac,  itsu  Id 

ct)\av,  ot»  i/xaGc,  wa^tc  to  hctynuq  tyjtvn— teat  lotxs  teynw  n 
faxy  vt;  aXv&vu  iyu  f  iitagrov}  lb.  c.  i  i.  And  he  gives* 
an  inftance  of  a  faying  that  was  become  pr6verbiat,  but 
was  6rft  ofed  by  Stefichorus  the  poet,  who,  fpeafcing  of 
the  calamity  that  was  to  befal  a  people,  of  having  their 
country  laid  waflfe  by  an  enemy,  faid,  that  their  grafshop- 
pers  would  fing  upon  the  ground ;  meaning  that  all  thei* 
trees  would  be  cut  down*  For  the  Greek  word  Ttm|,  or 
the  Latin  cicada,  does  not  denote  what  we  call  grafsk&pper, 
but  what  the  French  call  cigak,  an  irifeft  which  (its  upon 
trees  during  the  fammer  months  hi  the  wafni  countries 
and  really  fings,  or  makes  a.  rttufieai  noift,  whifch  o\i^ 
grafshoppers  4o  not,  any  more  than  they  fit  upon  trees. 
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the  ridiculous,  though  they  be  nc^fincom- 
patible ;  and  it  often  happens,  in  fo&,  as  I 
hkve  tiiewn,  that  they  go  together;  and 
hoar  it  is  to  be  diftinguUhed  from  humour, 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter* 

As  to  the  pleafure  which  wit  affords  us, 
Ariftotle,  I  think,  has  well  accounted  for  it. 
He  fays,  that,  if  to  learn  be  pleafant,  as  it 
certainly  is  to  the  rational  mind,  to  learn 
eafily  and  quickly  muft  certainly  be  rery 
pleafant ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  we  Irani 
by  one,  or  a  very  few  words.  Now,  un- 
common metaphor,  fhort  fimiles,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  find  refemblances  in  thing* 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  before,  teach  us  in 
this  way,  efpecially  if  there  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  antithefis,  becaufe  every  thing  is  beft 
illuftrated  by  its  contrary.  And  if  we  at 
fii-ft  mifapprehend  it,  and  then  are  fet  right* 
it  is  thereby  made  evident  to  us,  that  Wc 
learn  what  we  did  not  know  before  *, 

*  Ariftotle  begins  his  chapter  (Rh.  1.  3.  fc.  10.)  upon 
(he  «0>r£io>,  by  laying  down  the  foundation  that  there  i$ 
for  the  pleafure  of  it  in  nature,  »%%*  ¥  \rru  i5f*i»  ivrif  t* 
y*g  pLaiQariiv  gahw,  n$v  Kaoi&i  $v<T\\  tins*  ttf  <n  ftofurr* 
pnpaim  t»*  oort  owx  rut  wopaTM  <pom  vfjm  pcAwi  iitvtts 
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I  have  been  the  fuller  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
wit,  that  it  is  a  colour  of  ftyle  which  i$ 
predominant,  more  than  any  other,  in  the 
writings  of  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as  in 
our  converfation ;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  our  tafte  of  flyle  is  commonly  formed 


it  fbtt  vr  yhurrou  uyvum^  ta  it  xvptt  l<rpn%  i  h  [i&rafog* 
>mm\  raro  pM\wrtaL.  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the 
fimiles  of  the  poets  have  the  fanie  effect ;  for  a  fimile 
is  a  metaphor,  only  lengthened  out,  but  for  that  rea- 
fon  it   pleafes   le&;    \<jr%  r>  cix<yy,    xoActin^    ilgma,\   iB£oTtgGvM 

[MTCC$0g0C9     Ota$t£UO,a,      *B£QO§WU%      &0      »ITT<y»       i$V%     0T»      (JUCH^OTt- 

£«$,  xcu  u  fayn  J?  thto  ixwo.  The  meaning  of  which 
lad  words*  as  he  has  explained  it  in  his  Poetics,  cap.  4. 
is,  that  a  metaphor  is  a  proportion  in  a  fmgle  word, 
affirming  (hat  this  is  that.  Then  he  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  the  learning  mud  be  quick ;  ccvayxi  h  xm  Ae|j»  *<*» 
w6«^Mjf4«T«  ravrx  Itvou  ouTTtia,  iaa  tffoisi  ipif  patinas, 
T*%aetv.  And*  in  the  next  chapter,  he  further  tells  us. 
that  the  wit  is  fo  much  the  greater  by  how  much  the 
thing  is  faid  in  fewer  words,  and  by  way  of  antithesis 
pr  oppofition ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  by  opposi- 
tion the  thing;  is  better  learned,  and,  by  few  words, 
more     quickly,     iV«     an     itaprroiri     xa,l    artMuyMuq     >*X^r'» 

TWHTU     tvSoXlfAll      (AUterfV,     TO     f'    CUTM,     0T»    «)      fM*&1H<Ttq     &*     T* 

fAgf    etvTiKtioQoHf    fA»XKov9    hoc   $t    to    if    o\iyy,    Oarror  ymrati ; 

an  expreffion  fo  fliort,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  clear, 
and  what  we  would  call  clever,  that,  if  the  fubjeft  wer$ 
capable  of  wit,  it  might  be  faid  to  be  witty.  It  is  at; 
leaft  a  fpecimen  of  Attic  brevity,  and  the  genuine  4U 
$a&ic  ftyle. 
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upon  the  ftudy  of  fuch  authors  as  Tacitus, 
Seneca,  and  the  fafhionable  French  writers 
of  the  preferit  age,  to  whom  I  would  advife 
an  author,  who  affe&s  this  ftyle,  to  add 
Portius  Latro,  and  the  other  declaimers, 
whofe  clever  and  witty  arguments  Seneca 
the  rhetorician  has  colle&ed.  And i  how- 
ever various  and  undefineable  a  thing  wit  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be,  I  am  much  mif- 
taken  if  the  three  chara&eriftical  marks  I 
have  given  of  it  will  not  agree  to  every  thing 
which  a  man  of  fenfe  will  call  wit. 
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CHAR    XVTK. 

$bc  difference  betwixt  humour  and  a  bu*r 
mwrift<rz  Onejpecies  of  humour  k  the  im~ 
.  tation  oftfe  bumourifkr—a.  general  dejuti* 
-  tion  of  ht-rr-UJe  of  it  in  modern  comedy-*^ 
v    incompatible  with  wit* 

1COM©  now  to  ipeak  of  the  laft  gene<- 
ral  character  of  ftyle  I  fhall  mention^ 
and  that  is,  the  ftyle  of  humour.  Humour^ 
applied  to  the  body,  or  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind,  is  very  well  underftood ;  nor  is 
it,  even  in  the  laft  fenfe,  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  Englifh  language ;  but,  applied  to  ftyle, 
it  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  to  be  tranflated, 
by  one  word,  into  any  other  language  that 
I  know.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a  word  generally 
*as  little  underftood  as  the  one  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  define ;  I  mean  wit.  And  by 
fome  they  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms, 
and,  by  many  more,  there  is  no  determinate 
meaning  applied  to  either*  8 
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The  $afie$  w^y,  I  belleyet  ta  come  at  tl^e 
true  meaning  qf  it,  wiU  be  to  confider  what 
is  tjie  ineaning  of  the  word  butnourift> 
tfrhicb,  by  it§  found*  ought  to  have  fame 
connexion  with  it.  Npw,  the  mining  of 
this  word  is  pretty  much  fettled  j  for  I  think 
it  }s  agreed  by  all,  that  a  humourift  is  a 
man  of  a  chara&er  fingular  and  odd.  Are 
then  an,  humpufift  and  a  man  of  humour 
the  fam,e  ?  They  qertainly  are  not.  But 
fuppofe  that  a  man,  though  no  humourift 
himfelf,  has  the  faculty  of  imitating,  in 
fpeaking  oj  ipi  waiting,  fuch  a  chara£ter, 
{Jiould  we  not  fay  that  he  was  a  man  of 
Rumour?  And  I  think  every  bpdy  mult 
agree  in  giving  him  that  najpe*   . 

But  is  he  the  only  man  of  humouj  \  ot 
is  this  but  one  kin4  of  humour  ?  Sup- 
pose the  perfon  has  the  faculty  of  repre- 
senting other  characters,  that  are  not  whim- 
ftcal  or  odcl,  i§  not  he  likewife  %  man  of 
humour?  If  fo,  then  humour  rnuft  be  the 
talent  of  imitating  characters  $nd  qianners 
in  general  But,  I  am  afraid  that,  as  the 
laft  definition  yras  too  parrpw,  thi§  is  too 
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general ;  for1  it  would  take  in  all  poets* 
even  fuch  as,  like  Homer  and  Virgil,  imi- 
tate heroic  characters.  But  nobody  ever* 
faid  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocle6,  or  Eu- 
ripides had  humour*. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  imitation 
of  high  characters  and  manners  does  not 
make  what  we  cali"  humour.  Does  humour 
then  confift  in  the  imitation  of  the  cha- 
racters of  men  in  low  or  middle  life,  Tuch 
as  the  perfonages  in  comedy  are  ?  If  this 
Were  fo,  then  we  (hould  fay,  that  there  was 
humour  in  the  comedies  of  Terence,  61*  in 
the  imitations  of  characters,  fiich  as  Lord 
Townly,  Sir  Charles  Eafy,  or  Young 
Bevil,  in  our  own,  comedies.  But  this, 
I  think,  can  hardly  be  faid.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  imitation  of  all  comic  characters 
that  conftitutes  humour.  Neither  is  it  the 
imitation  of  heroic  characters ;  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  humour  confifts  in  the  imitation 
of  certain  characters.  Of  what  kind  then 
are  the  characters  which  it  imitates,  befides 
thofe  we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  ' 
odd  and  whimfical  ? 
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And  I  fay  it  is  all  other  characters  that 
have  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  in  them. 
This  makes  a  great  affinity  betwixt  ridicule 
and  humour;  but  the  difference  is,  that 
what  is  only  defcribed  by  what  we  have 
called  the  ridiculous  ftyle,  is  imitated  by 
humour  *• 

And  here  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why 
hunlouf  makes  us  laugh  more  perhaps  than 
any  thing  elfe  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  It 
is  becaufe  it  imitates  the  ridiculous,  which 
is  the  ftrpngeft  and  moft  lively  way  of  fet- 
ting  it  before  our  eyes ;  for  we  cannot  be 
fo  much  moved  by  any  defcription  of  a  ri- 
diculous perfon,  as  by  having  him  (hewn 
to  us. 

Humour,  therefore,  I  define  the  imita- 
tion of  characters  ridiculous ;  and  this  de- 
finition comprehends  the  imitation  of  the 
character  of  humourifts,  becaufe  fuch  cha- 
racters have  always  a  mixture*  more vv  lefs, 

*  See  the  difference  explained  betwixt  defcribing  a  cha- 
racter and  imitating  it,  p«  1 24. 

Vol.  III.  A  a 
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qf  the  ridiculous.  It  belongs  to  a  figure  of 
eompofition,  of  which  I  have  aiready  treated 
under  the  name  of  the  Ethic ;  and  I  might 
very  properly  have  explained  it  whea  I  was 
upon  that  fubjeCtj  but  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  defer  it  till  I  came  to  fpeak  q£  wit* 
with  which  it  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
a  great  connection. 

By  far  the  greateflr  part  of  the  characters 
of  modern  comedy  are  characters  of  hu- 
mour ;  for,  fince  comedy  ceafed  to  be  the 
repreientatioa  of  the  manners  of  cfcraraon 
Efe,  the  odd  and  the  ridiculous  predominate, 
in  it;  and  it  is  now  rather  an  entertain- 
ment for  making  us  laugh,  thaa  moral  and 
inftruCtive  as  it  was  formerly.  Nor  are 
many  of  our  comedies  much  different  from 
an  entertainment  which  profefles  nothing 
elfebut  to  make  us  kugh;  I  mzdjxfafice. 

But  our  comedy-writers  (hould  take  care 
not  to  mix.  wit  with  their  humour*  two- 
things,  which,  though  fuppofed  to  have  a 
great  connexion,  and  by  fomje  to  be  the- 
fame,  are  quite  differed,  a$d  aimoft  kacomf 
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patible.  for  all  kind  of  ethic  writing,  as  I 
obferved  before,  muft  be  in  the  fimple  ftyle ; 
and,  if  it  be  witty,  or  anywife  figured  in 
the  composition,  it  will  not  be  underftood 
to  conie  from  the  heart,  or  to  be  the  ge-* 
nuine  representation  of  the  character  of  th£' 
Speaker  or  writer.  And  this  hol#s  particu- 
larly in  low  chara&ers ;  for,  if  the  poet  in- 
troduces them  fpeaking  wittily,  he  goes  out 
of  the  chara&er  altogether,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent the  wit  is  his  own,  not  that  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fpeaks  it.  An  inftance  of  this  I 
remember  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  where 
Scrub  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  character  of 
humour),  in  defcribing  his  occupation  in  the 
family,  is  made  to  fay,  *  On  Friday  I  go  to 
*  market ;  on  Saturday  I  draw  warrants, 
c  and.  on  Sunday  I  draw  beer,'  where  the 
affettation  of  wit,  by  the  play  upon  the 
word  draw,  deftroys  the  native  fimplicity 
and  humour  of  the  chara&er. 

I  do  not  know  any  work  in  Englifh,  nor 

.  indeed  any  work,  in  which  there  is  more 

humour,  as  well  as  wit,  than  in  Fielding's 

Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones.  All  the  characters  in 

A  a  2 
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it  are  chara&ers  of  humour,  that  is,  of  the  ri- 
diculous kind,  except  that  of  Mr.  Allworthy, 
Jones  himfelf,  Sophia,  and  Blifil,  who  is  a 
complete  villain,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
more  \  but  be  has  taken  ckre  never  to  mix. 
bis  wit  with  his  humour  j  for  all  the  wit  in 
the  piece  is  from  himfelf,  or,  at  leaft  lie  doea 
not  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his.  characters, 
of  humour* 


i 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Particular  characters    of  Jiyle. — Fiji,   the 

1  Jiyle  of  converfation-— quite  different  from 

that   of  public  Jpeaking+-*—(Tbe  epiftolary 

Jljle — more  cmcife  them  that  of  converfa^ 

tion. — The  dida&ic  Jiyle — of  two  kinds. 

— The  different  manner  of]  the  two  di- 

daSlic  poems  of  Virgii  and  Lucretius.--* 

The  bijlorical  Jiyle. — It  eqnftfied  of  two 

•  parts  among  the  antients — narrative  and 

rhetorical.— Is  only  narrative  among  the 

modcrns—rbnt  the  narrative  often  too  rbe-> 

toricfll  and  poetical. 

HITHERTO  I  harc  treated  only  of 
general  chara&ers  of  ftyle,  appli-> 
cable  to  many  different  fubje&s ;  but  I  am 
now  to  confider  ftyle  as  fuited  to  particular 
fubje&s  and  occafions.  And  I  will  begin 
with  the  firft  and  moft  neceflary  ufe  of  lan^ 
guage,  converfation^  which  i6  either  upon 
the  fubjed:  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  or 
upon  matters  of  art  and  fcience.  This  me- 
Aa  3 
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thod  of  communication  was,  like  every 
other,  at  firft  rude  and  artlefs ;  but,  in  pro-> 
cefs  of  time,  it  was  forijied  into  a  ftyle. 

This  fiyle  is  very  different  from  almoft 
every  other  kind  of  compofttion,  and  par-* 
dcularly  from  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  or  the 
ftyle  of  public* (peaking ;  to  which,  indeed, 
it  may  bfe  faid  to  be  the  juft  oppofite,  both 
in  refpeft  of  the  .tone  or  pronunciation, 
and  t)f  the  whole  * tafte  and  manner  of  the 
compofition.  And,  as  very  few  perfons 
Ijave  fuch  extent  of  genius  as  to  excell  in 
thiags  altogether  unlike  or1  oppofite,  it  fel- 
dom,  happens  that  thofe,  who-have  great  ta-r 
Jents  for  pnblic'  fpeaking*  arid  pra&ife  it 
much,  excell  likewife  in  the  ftyle  of  private 
converfation ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  orators,  when  .they  dnter  a  little  fe*- 
rioufly  into  converfation,  fall,  into  the  tone ' 
of  an  oration*  And,  oa^ths' other  hand, 
thofe  who  fpeak  moft  agreeably  in  private 
converfation,  when  they  attempt  publi<j 
fpeaking*  tajce  it  up  ift  fc  tptic  .muc^i  too  low, 
pnd  which  may  be  called  prattle  %  compared 
with,  what  public  .fpttfcigg  pught  to  be* 
The?§  l»aye  bfefy  however,!**  our  age% 
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and  there  are  fome  ftill  living,  who  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  ;  but  they  are  few  in 
number. 

Negatively,  therefore,  this  ftyle  may  be 
defined  not  to  be  the  ftyle  of  public  fpeak- 
ing.  But  what  is  it  pofitively?  I  fay  k  is  a 
ftyle  that,  however  much  laboured  it  may  be, 
ought  to  appear  altogether  unpremeditated  : 
It  Ihould,  therefore,  have  no  ftudied  orna- 
ments; the  words  fhould  be  common  and 
ordinary,  the  coinpofition  plain  and  fimple. 
Periods,  therefore,  fhould  be  avoided  in 
this  ftyle,  as  much  as  they,  are  fought  for 
in  an  oration  5  and  it  fhould  not  run  out, 
.even  into  long  fentences,  with  parentbefes, 
or  any  other  figure,  which  tends  to  make 
the  competition  any  wife  perplexed  or  in- 
volved. It  is  not,  however,  without  orna- 
ment belonging  to  it ;  for  it  admits  of  wit 
of  every  kind,  which  indeed  is  a  more  pro- 
per ornament  of  converfation  than  of  more 
grave  and  ferious  compofitions.  But  there 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  even  of  this  or- 
nament, otherwife  it  ceafes  to  be  fimple 
and  natural.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
dialogue  in  Congreve's  comedies,  which  are 
Aa  4 
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overlaid  with  wit ;   and,  in  general,  it  is 
f he  fault  of  mpft  pf  our  EnglUh  comedies* 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  converfation 
is  what  I  call  the  ethic,  or  the  expreflion  of 
chara&efs  and  manners,  whether  it  be  the 
fpeaker's  oiyn  character,  or  that  of  any 
other  perfon ;  and  here  comes  in  humour, 
which  every  body  allows  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  things  in  converfation.  It  is 
this  that  makes  ftory-telling  agreeable, 
which,  without  this  feafoning,  is  commonly 
very  difagreeable.  But,  among  people  of 
fafliiqn,  the  humour  ought  not  to  be  of  the 
Ioweft  kind,  nor  defcend  to  downright 
farce* 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  principal  cha^ 
rafters  of  this  ftyle  ;  nor  do  I  know  that 
there  is  any  njaterial  difference  whether  the 
fubjedt  of  conversion  be  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  or  matters  of  art  and 
fcience,  except  th^t,  in  the  l^ft  cafe,  there 
{hould  be  more  exa&nefs  and  accuracy  in 
the  ufe  of  words.  And  there  is  one  kin4 
pf  wjt,  which  is  tolerable  and  even  agree* 
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able,  if  not  too  frequent,  in  conversation 
upon  ordinary  fubje&s,  but  is  not  at  all 
proper  upon  fubje&s  of  learning  5  I  mean 
any  kind  of  ambiguity  or  playing  upon 
words.  Neither  is  there  much  place  for 
humour  ijpon  fuch  fubje&s. 

To  this  ftyle  is  nearly  related  the  next 
that  I  fhall  mention,  viz.  the  Epiftolary; 
nor  do  I  know  any  difference  betwixt  them, 
except  that  the  ftyle  of  the  latter  fhould  be 
more  concife  and  comprefled,  and  more  cut 
into  fhort  fentences,  or  commas,  as  the  an^> 
fient  critics  call  them  ;  for  the  converfation- 
ftyle  admits  of  a  greater  flow,  and  mora 
loofenefs  and  prolixity  of  exprefiion.  Of 
fhis  kind  is  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  which  I 
before  quoted  from  Salluft  *,  and  Cicero's, 
and  thofe  of  other  antients  written  in  good 
tafte.  It  was  this  concifenefs  and^frugality 
of  words,  which,  I  believe,  made  Ariftotle 
be  reputed  fo  good  a  letter-writer  f  ;  for  that 
js  the  diftinguiftiing  chara&eriftic  of  his 
ftyle.      As  to  the  letters  of  Seneca,  and 

*  Pag.  20$. 

tj?  Demetrius  ^halerius^  Par,  339,  wt^  l^m\»^ 
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fome  of  Pliny  the  younger,  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  letters,  as  not  being  written  for 
private  ufe,  but  for  the  public ;  and  indeed 
they  are  altogether  things  of  fliow,  and  are 
rather  epidei&ic  orations,  but  in  a  bad  tafte 
of  compofition*  than  familiar  epiftles.  la 
this  they  have  been  imitated  by  many  mo- 
derns, who,  not  knowing  what  regular  form 
to  give  to  their  loofe  disjointed  thoughts, 
have  thrown  them  together  into  a  feries  erf* 
letters,  in  which  I  obferve  fome  of  the  French 
writers  have  taken  occafion  to  {hew  their 
breeding  and  addrefs,  by  treating  their  ima- 
ginary correfpondents  with  moft  courtly 
politejfe* 

The  next  particular  chara&er  of  ftyle  I 
(hall  mention  is  the  dida&ic,  or  the  flyle  of 
fcience.  This  I  diftinguifh  into  two  kinds ; 
the  firft  coincides  with  the  ftyle  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  viz.  the  ftyle  of  con- 
verfation.  For  it  is  when  fcience  is  deli- 
vef  ed  by  way  of  dialogue,  the  moft  antient 
Way  undoubtedly  of  teaching,  or  of  fearch- 
ing  and  inveftigating,  and  I  am  perfuaded 
the  beft.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
method  pra&ifed  in  the  moft  learned  coun^ 
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try,  that,  I  believe,  ever  exifted,  I  mean 
Egypt,  and  ajnong  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
mod  learned  fe£t  of  philofophers  that  ever 
was  in* Greece.  Socrates,  as  it  is  well 
known,  ufed  no  other  method  of  inftruc- 
tion  *.  And  in  this  manner  of  delivering 
philofophy,  his  fcholar,  Plato,  copied  him, 
and  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  his  dialogues,  fo 


*  Every  man  who  has  any  experience  in  teaching 
children  (and  all  vulgar  or  umnitracted  men  are 
more  or  lefs.  children,)  mull  know,  with  great  cer^ 
tainty,  that  it  is  the  beft:  When  a  child  hears  any 
thing  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  he  does  not  much 
mind  it ;  but,  if  the  queftion  is  afked,  his  attention 
is  excited,  and  the  anfwer  is  infixed  in  his  memory, 
efpecially  if  the  teacher  can,  by  proper  introductory 
queflions,  contrive  it  fo  that  it  is  made  by  himfelf; 
for  then  he  feems  to  be  his  own  teacher,  and  what 
he  finds  out  in  that  way  he  confiders  as  a  difcovery 
of  hi*  own,  which  he  very  fefidom  forgets.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Plato,  in  the  Menu,  makes  a  flave  of 
Mew's  folve  a  problem  of  geometry,  about  which 
many  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  pretty  good 
geometers  might  at  firft  blunder,  as  much  as  the 
flave  d|d.'  And,  not  only  in  teaching  did  the  an- 
tient  Greek  philofophers  ufe  this  method  of  queftion 
an4  anfwer,  but  alfo  in  difputation,  and  in  the  in* 
yefligation  of  any  fubjeft.  This  method  was  at  laft 
^educed  into  an  art,  and  was  called  dialettic,  from, 
fhe  Greek  word  &aAiy«r&u,  fignifying  to  converfe  \ 
from    whence   thf  wQr4  awtfwyo*,    $n$  our  own  wpr^ 
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far  as  they  keep  to  the  ftyle  of  converfation, 
are  mafter-pieces  of  the  kind  that  never  yet 
have  been  equalled,  though  often  imitated. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  antient  cri- 
tics, and  particularly  by  the  Halicarnaffian*, 
•who  in  other  refpe&sis  not  a  little  fevere 
upon  Plato's  ftyle.  This  fort  pf  didaftic 
writiiig  admits  of  all  th$  ornaments  belong- 
ing to  converfation  upon  matters  of  fcience, 
and  particularly  the  ethic,  with  which  Plato's 
dialogues  abound  *,  and  befides,  he  has  given 
them  a  fable,  with  various  turns  and  inci- 
fdenjts,  and  has  really  made  them  dramatic 
pieces,  as  I  (hall  take  oecafion  to  obferve, 
when  I  coipe  to  fpeak  pf  poetry. 

The  other  kind  of  dida&ic  ftyle  is  that 
by  which  any  art  or  fcience  is  delivered  iq, 
continued1  difcourfe  or  writing,  without  que* 
ftion  or  anfwer,  or  introducing  any  per-* 
fonages  to  difpute  together.  This  method 
has  been  almoft  ijniyerfally  pra&ifed  evejr 
fince  the  days  #f  Ariftotle,  who  appears  to 

•  Epift.  ad  Pompeium,  c.  2.  where  he  contrails 
this  plain,  and  fimple,  and  unmade  ftylfe,  as  he  calls 
it,  with  that  kind  of  forced,  or  ma4f  ftyle,  which, 
he  foxne  times  run?  intQ. 
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me  to  have  been  among  the  firft,  at  leaft  of 
the  Socratic  family,  who  ufed  it.  When  it 
is  perfect  of  the  kind,  it  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  completely  fimple,  fo  fimple  as 
hardly  to  deferve  the  name  of  ftyle  or  com- 
pofition ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  that  can  en- 
title it  to  that  appellation,  except  order  and 
method,  and  the  moft  exa£t  propriety  of 
words.  For  it  admits  of  no  tropes  or  fi- 
gures, either  of  fingle  words  or  of  compo- 
fition,  nor  of  any  the  leaft  fuperfluity  of 
words,  not  even  ofWords  to  explain  or  re- 
move ambiguities :  So  that  the  only  virtues 
of  this  ftyle  are  brevity  and  perfpicuity. 
The  moft  perfe£t  model  of  this  kind  of 
writing  is  Euclid's  Elements,  in  which  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  a  metaphorical  word  to 
be  found  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  all 
mathematical  writings  fince  his  time  have 
been  of  this  kind.  Ariftotle's  works  of  ab- 
ftrufe  fcience,  fuch  as  he  calls  his  Efoteric  or 
Acroamatic  works,  which  he  never  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  are  his  books  of  logic,  his 
books  of  phyfics,  entitled  De  Pby/ica  Auf- 
cultationey  and  his  books  of  metaphyfics, 
in  none  of  which  is  there,  as  far  as  I 
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can  recolleft,  a  fingle  metaphor  to  be  found, 
unlefs  perhaps  fome  fo  common  as  to  have 
efcaped  my  obfervation. 

But  fciences  that  do  not  admit  of  fuch 
ftri£t  demonftration,  and  are  of  mo?e  popu- 
lar ufe,  will  bear  more  ornament  in  the  de~ 
livery,  and,  I  think,  are  the  better  for  fome 
variety  of  expreffion,  and  for  explanation 
and  illuftration  by  metaphors,  comparifons, 
and  examples.  The  fciences  I  mean  are 
morals,  government,  criticifm,  and  the  po- 
pular arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  And 
accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  upon 
thofe  fubje&s,  which  he  intended  for  the 
life  of  the  people,  does  not  write  in  a  ftyle 
fo  dry  and  jejune,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
pleafant,  agreeable,  and  as  much  ornament- 
ed as  he  thought  the  ftyle  of  a  philofopher 
ought  to  be.  And  Cicero  goes  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  fpeaking,  as  I  think  he  rnuft  be  under- 
flood,  of  his  popular  writings,  that  his 
ftyle  was  incredibly  fweet  and  copious*. 

•  Cic.  Topica  ad  Trebatium,  c.  i.  where  he  fays  a 
thing  which  could  hardly  be  believed,  if  we  had  not  fo 
good  authority  for  it,  namely,  that  Ariftotle's  writ- 
ings   were    not    at   all    known    to    the-  rhetoricians, 
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His  works  of  this  kind  are  his  morals  to 
Nicomachus  ;  his  books  upon  government,, 
his  three  books  on  rhetoric,  and  his  tingle' 
book  on  poetry,  mutilated  and  imperfedt  as 


and  but  to  very  few  phifofophers.  He  add*,  *  Qui- 
•  bus  eo  minus  ignofcendum  eft,  quod  non  mod? 
•4  rebus  lis,  qua  ab  illo  diclae  et  invent*  funt,  al- 
4  lici  debuerunt;  fed  dicendi  quoqtae  incredibili  qua* 
'  dam  cum  copia,  turn  etiam  fuavitate.'  To  thofe, 
who  are  only  converfant  with  Ariftotle's  works  of  ab- 
ftrufe  philofophy,  this  account  of  his  flyle  will  appear 
very  ftrange ;  but,  to  prove  that  it  is  true  of  his  po- 
pular writings,  I  will  giv^  but  one,  inftance,  from 
his*  introduction  to  his   Book   of  Poetry,   which   is   as- 

follows :— "Ilej*  «oir/n«)}f  clvtw  Tfi  xat  tuv  h$uv  *vrri<;T 
Vvnm  $wct(A,»  htacTov  Ix^r  *«*  ****  ^**  trvuvrtoabou  ra$  /xw- 
©ar,    si    (&}&<»   xaXv;   *|«r   i   trowK*     iti   Ai    at    <a*rm    tern 

fmoiqv  wm  (Aogian*  opmuq  $$  text  flreg*  rm  aXKu*  htra  t*& 
avrw    *<m     (AiMtiy    A«y#/X£v,      ctj>$afAeiFOi     *«Ta     <pv(Tiv9     na^u- 

ro*  afro  tvv  toprw*  'TWs  is  a  period  of  which  the 
compofition  may  be  faid  to  be  numerous  and  flow- 
ing. Of  the*  fame  kind  are  the  introductions  to  fome 
even  pf  his  books  of  deep  philofophy.  I  have  mention- 
ed in  the  text  his  books  of  Metaphy£cs;  and  I  will  add  at* 
example  of  a  very  good  period,  with  which  he  begin* 
one  of  his  rooft  abftrufe  works,  and  upon  a  moftabftrufe 
Ally  eft;   I  mean  Us   books  «*f^  fyxm*     *  Tut  koxZ*^ 

stock  T»fwtf»  rw   uoS&w  ^JovTioftCawrrK*  fiaMot   ¥  ir^an  irtgoki 

i  KQkT  cuqiGtHZP,  £  r£  fiihrwut  rt  xai  QavpMfftuTifuu  tivcuf 
h'  apQoTif*  ruvr*  rw  7*  $vxrt$  faropxv  fi^oy«j  an  11  -wgorcK: 
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it  is.  And,  beftdes  thefe,  there  is  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  is 
written  in  a  very  agreeable  ftyle,  and  is,  I 
think,  a  fine  piece  of  compofition.- 

There  are  two  famous  dida&ic  poems, 
both  excellent  of  the  kind,  but  written  iri 
ftyles  very  different}  I  mean  Lucretiiis's 
poem  de  rerum  Natura^  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics.  The  firft  has  hardly  any  ornament 
at  all  in  the  dida&ic  part,  and 

Si  prius  ordine  verb  am 


Pofterius  facias, - 


perfect  profe,  and  mere  philofophy,  tranflat-f 
ed  from  the  books  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers.  But,  in  his  introduction,  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  books,  there  is  as  fine 
poetry,  and  language  as  highly  ornamented, 
as  is  to  be  found  any  where.  Virgil,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ornamented  throughout, 
not  only  in  his  Exordium,  the  beginnings 
of  his  other  books,  and  his  digreffions,  but 
likewife  in  the  didactic  part,  where  he  deli- 
vers the  precepts  of  the  art.  For  proof  of  this 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  firft  Geor- 
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gic,  in  which,  after  the  proportion  of  the 
fubje&,  the  invocation,  and  the  fine  com- 
pliment to  AugUftus,  he  enters  upon  his 
fubject,  by  defcribing  the  time  when  the 
hufbandrnan  fhould  begin  to  plow  in  thef 
fpring,  in  the  two  following  beautiful 
lines: 

Vere  novo  gelidus  canis  cum  montlbus  humor 
Liquitur,  et  zephyro  putris  fe  gleba  refolviu    , 

Then,  in  the  next  following,  he  defcribes 
the  operation  of  plowing  as  poetically  as  it 
is  poffible ;  for  he  paints  it,  and  fets  it  before 
our  eyes : 

DepreiTo  incipiat  jam  turn  mihi  taurus  aratro 
Ingemere,  et  fuko  attritas  fplendefcete  vomer,  * 

Here  is  not.  only  true  poetical  defeription, 
by  the  circumftahces.  of  the  thing,  but 
great  beauty  of  .numbers,  and  that  peculiar 
artifice  of  verification  which  diftinguifhes 
Virgil's  poetry  from  every  other  in  Latin* 

Lucretius,  on  the  other  haad,  after  a 
very  pompous  exordium,  in  as  fweet  flpwiflg 
verfe  as  ever  was  written,  and  after  a  fine 
compliment  to  his  patron-  Memmius,  be- 
gins his  fubje<3:  in  this  msnnta: 

Vol.  III.  B  b 
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Principium  hinc  cojus  nobis  exordia  fiimet, 
Nollam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinhus  unqnara. 
Quippe  itaformido  tnortales  cdtitmet  othnes, 
Quod  mtifca  in  terris  fieri,  cceloque  tuemun. 
Quorum  operum  catrfas  nulla  rationc  videre 
Poflunt ;  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur. 
Quas  db  res,ubi  vtderimos nihil ^pole-tltferi 
De  white ;  turn,  quod  fequimur,  jam  je&ios  inkfe 
Perfpiciemus;  et  unde  queat  res  quaeque  creari, 
Ec  quo  q usque  modo  fiant  opera  fine  divum. 
Nam  fi  de  niffflo  freftfht,  m.  «mrife*s  *ebus 
Omnegemis  imfcipofltt;  nil  ftemexgrau 

It  is  needkfe  to  quote  more  jpaflagef 
from  the  two  poets.;  thefe  are  fufficient  to 
fhew  their  different  ftyle  and  maimer,  The 
queftkm  then  is,  which  of  thfe  two 
is  beft  ?  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
fcmple  te  declare,  that  I  think  Lucretius's 
manner  is  more  correct,  and  in  better  talle. 
Jpor  every  work,  whether  in  profe  or  verfe, 
fhould  perform  in  the  beft  manner  that 
which  it  jpromifes,  Now,  both  are  dida&ic 
poems,  profeffing  the  one  tt>  teach  T£picu~ 
;rus's  phUofcfphy,  and  tlW  other  agricul- 
ture.; and  it  is  certain,  that  every  art  or 
icience  is  better  taught  in  plain  fimple  km* 
•jguage,  where  nothing  is  ftudied  but  pro- 
priety, than  in  a  high  figuiativfe  ftyte,  and 
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pompous  artificial  vcrfe.  And,  accordingly* 
there  ace  many  obfcuritiee  and  ambiguities  is 
Virgil^  though  he  treat  of  a  fubje£t  much  bet- 
ter  known,  ajid  Jefs  difficult  to  be  uoderftoo^ 
than  in  Lucretius,  who*  as  he  tells  us  him-* 
felf,  had  cveu  a  language  to  invenjt  for  e*> 
jpreffing 

■  1      ■  Qraiorom  obicura  t#pdt&u 

At  the  fame  time,  I  think,  every  poem 
fhould  be  ornamented  more  or  lefs,  anfl 
that  there  fhould  be  in  it  both  fine  Ian*- 
guage  and  fine  verfificatibn.  Nor  is  either 
of  thefe  wanting  in  Lucretius.  But  &£ 
difference  betwixt  him  and  "Virgil  is,  th«t 
<he  ufes  them  where  they  ihoifld  be  ?  Vir- 
gil throughout,  and  wfaere  theyihould  ©at 
U. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  It  Amight 
that  Virgil  did  not  know, 

Pcfcr^ptas  &ryare  rices,  ^perumtpie^coforep. 

But  he  complied  with  the  faftiiqn  of  the 
times,  and  made  a  poem  more,  I  believe, 
to  the  tafte  of  Auguftus  and  his  court  than 
to  his  own.  For  at  that  time  there  was 
Bb  2 
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beginning  in  Rome  a  magnificence,  and  a 
land  of  luxury  of  tafte,  which  at  laft  cor- 
rupted not  only  painting,  as  Pliny  tells 
us*,  but  all  the  arts.  And  I  not  only 
praife  the  corre&nefs  of  tafte  of  Horace,  but 
his  manly  firmnefs  and  refolution,  in  daring 
to  write  his  fatires  and  epiftles  in  a  ftyle 
Very  fuitable,  indeed,  to  the  fubjedt,  but  I 
am  perfuaded  not  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of 
Auguftus,  or  of  his  patron  Mecaenas.  The 
fame  complaifance  to  the  tafte  of  the  times 
very  probably  made  Dr.  Armftrong,  in  his 
admirable  poem  upon  health,  imitate  Vir- 
gil rather  than  Lucretius.  For,  had  he  de- 
livered his  precepts  for  preferving  health  in 
the  fame  plain  language  and  artlefs  num- 
bers that  Lucretius  has  ufed  in  delivering 
his  do&rines  of  philofophy,  no  body  would 
have  .read  him. — And  fo  much  for  the  di- 
dactic ftyle. 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hill.      Horace  fays  the  fame  of  the 
theatrical  mufic  among  the   Romans*;    where,   fpeaking  • 
'of  its  ancient  Simplicity,    and  the  refinements   that  had 
,  been  made. upon  it  in  later  times;  he  fays, 

,     .    Sic  prifcas  motomque  et  luxuriem  addidet  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem. 

Ars  Poet.  V.  214* 
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The  next  ftyle  I  fhall  mention  is  the  hit 
tprical.  This  ftyle,  in  antient  times,  con- 
fifted  of  two  parts,  the  narrative  and  the 
rhetorical ;  I  mean  the  fpeeches ;  for  as  all 
public  bufinefs  was  in  thofe  days  carried  on 
by  fpeaking,  an  hiftorian  could  not  have 
given  a  full  account  of  public  tranfa£tions, 
without  inferting  fpeeches  into  his  hiftory, 
as  well  as  fads  and  events,  And  accord- 
ingly Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  many 
fpeeches  which  he  has  inferted  in  his  hiftory 
"were  all  a&ually  fpoken,  at  lead  in  fub- 
ftance*.  And  befides,  fuppofing  the 
lpeeches  to  be  feigned,  as  they  muft  have 
been,  if  the  author  lived  at  any  diftance  of 
time  from  the  actions  related,  it  was  ;the 
propereft  way  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
motives  of  councils  and  a&ions,  and  of  dis- 
puting any  queftion  about  what  was  juft  or 
unjuft,  honourable  or  dilhonourable,  ufeful 
qr  the  contrary,  All  this  muft  be  done  in 
hiftories  without  fpeeches,  by  letting  the 
ftory  ftand  ftill  to  make  long  reflections, 
which  Jlick  out,  as  it  were,  and  make,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  work.     To 

tfiefe  two  parts  Herodotus   has   added  ^ 

t 

*  Li{).  I*  fo  proetqiQ. 

Bb3 
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third,  via.  IMalogue,  and,  by  confeqttence, 
the  imitation  of  chara&ers  and  manners,  or, 
as  I  call  it,  the  Ethic%  which  makes  hi* 
hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  obferves  *,  a* 
beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any  poem. 
And  this  is  one  reafon,  befides  the  igno- 
rance of  antient  cuftoms  and  manners,  that 
makes  the  ntodern  reader,  not  acquainted 
with  this  art  of  writing  hiftory,  believe  the 
ftories  ih  Herodotus  to  be  no  better  than 
poetical  fictions. 

Our  mddeirn  historians,  therefore,  by 
fciving  out  ftof  ofily  dialogue  but  fpeeches, 
itave  eafed  themfelves  of  very  ftear  one  hatf 
of  the  labour  which  the  afttieftt  hiftoriatifc 
beftotfred  upon  their  works.  And  I  believe 
it  is  well,  both  for  their  reptitatibn  And  their 
eafe,  that  they  do  fo ;  for  the  ffioft  of  them,  i£ 
they  had  been  obliged  to  make  fpeecheS 
{not  to  mention  the  dialogue  of  Herodotus) 
fuch  as  thofe  of  ThucydideS,  Salluft,  Livyf 
or  even  Herodotus,  though  he  has  tiot  many 
of  them,  would,  I  arti  afraid,  not  have 
added  to  their  reputation.  But  if  they  do 
£ot  £h6w   their  rhetoric  in  Ipeeches,  they 

♦  Be  Tkucjrd.  Judicial,  c.  2$. 
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have  enough  of  it,  and,  i  think,  rao*e  thaa 
enough,  in  their  narrative,  For  the  a$r- 
satwe  of  an  ki&orian  ought,  in,  my  appre- 
feenfion,  to  be  pkia  and  firaple,  at  If  ^ft  not 
rhetorical,  nor  adapted  to  move  the  psJi&Qns^ 
or  inflame  the  invagination  by  epithets, 
•with  which  we  fee  the  ftyie  of  mederu 
hiftory  h  loaded,  or  by  <$efcriptioa&  fa  par- 
ticular as  to  be  poetical  painting*  maay  of 
which  we  fee  in  feme  hiftories  tha£  hav?  * 
great  vogue  among  u&  Such  a  maimer  of 
writing  hiftory  makes  an  intelligent  reader 
ftofpeft  that  it  is  little  better  than  p  novel  5 
and,  if  he  has  curiofity  enough  to  look  into? 
the  original  authors  and  records  from  which 
it  fliould  have  been  compiled,  he  wiH,  I  be* 
lieve,  in  moft  cafes,  find  that  this  fufpkton  is 
not  ill  founded ;  and  he  will  have  this  fur- 
ther fatisfa&ion  for  his  trouble,  that,  hy 
reading  but  one  of  the  beft  of  thofe  original 
authors,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  fa£h,  and, 
what  15  of  greater  confequence,  more  of  thtf 
mannersand  opinions  of  the  age,  than  by 
reading  twenty  complements* 

I  would  therefore  advife  our  compilers  of 
feiftory,  if  they  will  not  ftudy  the  models 
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of  the  hiftoric  ftyle  which  the  aiitients  have 
left  us,  at  leaft  to  imitate  the  firaplicity  of 
Dean  Swift's  ftyle  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  to  endeavour  to  give  as  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  credibility  to  what  truth  they 
relate  as  he  has  given  to  his  monftrous  fic- 
tions ;  not  that  I  would  be  underftood  to  re- 
commend the  ftyle  of  thofe  travels  as  a  pattern 
for.hiftory,  for  which  it  never  was  intend- 
ed, being  indeed  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
narrative  of  a  failor,  but  wanting  that  grayity, 
dignity,  and  ornament  which  the  hiftorical 
ftyle  requires.     For  the  fubjedt  being,  the 
great  affairs  of  a  nation,  the  ftyle  ought  to 
be  ftiitable.      The  words,  therefore,  fhould 
be  Well  chofen,  and  the  beft  in  comjnoa 
ufe,  and  they  fhould  be  put  together  with 
an  agreeable    compofition.      For    hiftory 
ought  not  to  be  written  in  fliort  detached 
fentences,  after  the   manner  of  Salluft  or 
Tacitus  5  neither  fhould  it  be  rounded  or 
conftrided  into  periods  like  thofe  of  an  ora- 
tion ;  but  the  compofition  fhould  be  loofer, 
and  of  a  more  eafy  and  natural  flow*. 

*  This  is  the  defcription  given  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
lerius,  w^i  l^»»«a?,  of  the  hiftorical  period,  which 
l\t  places  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  rhetorical  and  that; 
of  dialogue,  not  being  fo  confhifted  {cvn<rr$aptvi)  as  the 
one,  nor  fo  loofe  as  the  other. 
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Thefe  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  antient 
critics,  by  which  they  tell  us,  the  ftyle  of  hi- 
ftorical  narrative  fhould  be  framed ;  for,  as  to 
the  fpeeches,  they  belong  to  a  different  kind 
of  compofition,viz.  the  rhetorical;  and  there 
are  no  other  rules  at  this  day,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  ftyle 
of  hiftory.  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  hiftory, 
of  which  the  ftyle  is  loaded  with  meta- 
phors and  epithets,  embellifhed  with  poeti- 
cal defcriptions,  the  compofition  either  toov 
much  rounded  into  periods,  or  altogether  dis- 
jointed, and  unconne&ed,  whatever  praife  or 
reputation  fuch  hiftoriest  may  acquire,  we  are 
iure  they  are  not  according  to  the  claffical 
ftandard. 

The  only  two  particular  characters  of 
ftyle,  that  remain  to  be  treated  of,  are  the 
rhetorical  and  the  poetical ;  but,  for  this, 
the  proper  time  will  be  when  I  Xovac  to 
treat  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
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CHAP.     XX. 

Central  obfervations—Compo/ttion  cm  art  *# 
weft  as  language — The  Greeks  our  rnqfbr* 
loth  in  that  art  and  the  other  fine  arts^ 

Juch  as  Jculpture—Tbe  Romans  Hkewiji 
*t$r  mqftcrs^  but  at  JbcQnd*hand-~Qnly  fyt 
be  imitated  in  Jo  Jar  as  they  thmfckm 
imitated  the  Greeks— Frajft  oftbtjiyl*  gf 
B&race-~Julius  CmJ^r^Gkere^-Upm  the* 
revival  &jt  Utters  ^  the  Greek  writers  mqft 

Judud  and  imitated t  particularly  in  £vg* 
land. 

IN  tba  preceding  chapters*  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  all  the  various  immu- 
tations  o(  fingle  words,  in  refpe&  both  of' 
fcund  and  fenfe,  I  baye  alfo  fhewn  the  fe- 
veral  changes  they  undergo  by  compofkion 
in  both  thefe  reipe&s.  Thefe  I  caH  the 
materials  of  which  fty le  is  made ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  thefe  ma- 
terials, ftyle  afTumes  certain  characters,  ge- 
neral or  particular,  which  I  have  alfo  en- 
deavoured to  explain*  The  following  chap- 
ters will  contain  fome  obfervations,  which> 
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I  think,  naturally  arife  fiiom  what  has  gone 
before. 

And  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
whether  I  have  not  made  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  this  art  in  compofition,  as  well  as 
erf  the  art  of  language,  and  whether  there 
be  really  any  art  at  all  in  it  ?  This  would 
have  appeared  a  ftrange  doubt  in  antient 
times ;  but  certain  geniufes  have  arifen  of 
late  among  us,  who  think  they  ftand  in  no 
need  of  learning  to  affift  their  natural  parts, 
and  who,  being  confeious  that  they  have 
never  learned  either  the  grammatical  art, 
or  that  of  compofition,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  are  willing  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  art  of  either;  or,  if  there  be  arts  of 
both,  that,  as  thefe  were  formed  with- 
out art,  and  have  grown  up  from  mere  ufe 
and  pra&ice,  they  may  be  learned  in  the 
feme  way.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid  enough, 
in  this  and  the  preceding  volume,  to  con- 
vince every  intelligent  reader  that  there  is 
an  art  both  of  language  and  of  ftyle.  That 
ftefe  arts,  though  they  muft  at  firft  have 
arifen,  like  all  other  arts  liberal  and  mechani- 
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cal,  from  rude  experience  and  obfervation 
merely,  never  could  have  been  formed  into 
arts,  or  pra&ifed  to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
except  by  men  of  fuperior  genius  and  un- 
derftanding;  and  not  even  by  them,  but 
after  a  long  courfe  of  time,  and  a  fucceffion 
of  ages  of  practice  and  obfervation*  That 
the  art  being  thus  formed,  and  models 
for  the  pra&ice  exhibited,  fuch  models 
may  be  imitated  even  by  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  art,  but  not  per- 
fectly, nor  without  great  hazard  of  er- 
ror ;  and  that  thofe  only  can  perform  beft,, 
and  judge  moft  truly  of  the  performance  of 
others,  who  have  both  learned  the  rules  of 
the  art,  and  formed  their  tafte  upon  the 
ftudy  of  the  beft  models  in  that  art ;  but 
that  thofe  who  have  done  neither  muft  be 
wretched  performers  and  very  bad  critics. 
If  this  be  true,  and  I  think  nobody  can 
doubt  of  it,  whofe  vanity  is  not  concerned 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  it  behoves  ajl 
.  thofe  who  defire  to  excel  in  fpeaking  qt 
writing,  or  even  to  be  good  judges  of  thofe 
arts,  to  apply  to  the  beft  mafters,  and  to 
ferm  their  tafte  upon  the  beft  models,.' 
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The  %  only  queftion  then  is,  who  thofe 
beft  mafters  are,  and  where  the  beft  models 
are  to  be  found  ?  In  fome  other  arts,  fuch 
as  fculpture  and  architecture,  that  is  no 
queftion ;  for  the  antients  there  are  acknow- 
ledged mafters.  Nor  will  any  man  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  finifhed  tafte  in  thofe  arts, 
much  left  to  be  an  able  performer,  if  he 
has  not  carefully  ftudied  the  antieftt  remains 
of  them  that  are  preferved.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  moft  certain,  that,  both  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  the  art  of  fpeaking,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  is. the  principal  and  parent  art*,  Vas 
much  more  ftudied  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  And  there  was  a  very  good  reafon 
why  it  fhould  be  more  cultivated  than  any 
of  thofe  mute  artsy  as  they  were  called,  be- 
caufe,  without  eloquence,  no  man  could  rife 
to  any  eminence  in  the  fUte ;  and  even  his 
life  and  fortune  very  often  depended  upon 
his  talent  of  fpeaking ;  fo  that  every  mo- 
tive of  glory,  ambition,  and  even  fafety, 
prompted  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman  to  apply 
to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence ;  whereas  a  great 
fculptor,  painter,  or  architect  could  expedt 
nothing  from  excelling  in  thofe  arts,  but 

*  Page  2. 
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the  reputation  of  a  good  ardft,  and  he  could 
fear  nothing  from  not  fucceeding  in  them. 
If,  therefore,  the  anrients  did  not  excel  in 
an  art  which  they  pra&ifed  fo  much,  and  to 
the  ftudy  of  which  they  had  fuch  incite- 
ments, and  with  the  advantage  too  of  ft 
language  fo  fitted,  in  every  FefpeQ,  for  £ae 
compofition,  it  muft  have  been  great  want  «f 
genius.  And  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
much  left  practice  of  the  art,  and  much  te& 
incitement  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and  under  the 
<U&dvaatage&  of  a  harfli  uaumufical  hxk- 
guage,  have  neverthelcfe  excelled  them  ka 
dtoquence  and  fine  writing,  we  muft  have  a 
^reat  ftrperiority  of  genius ;  for  that  wfc 
exceed  them  in  induftry  and  application, 
or  that  we  have  greater  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, will  hardly,  I  think,  be  maintained. 
Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  difparity  of  ge- 
nius betwixt  us  and  them,  no  man  of  £cak 
will  believe  And,  if  fo,  the  conchifion 
4eems  to  be,  that,  as  there  is  an  art  of  ftyle 
and  composition,  we  muft  go  to  the  an- 
ient matters  to  learn  the  rules  of  it ;  and 
we  muft  ftudy  and  imitate  the  patterns  for 
the  pra&ice  of  it  which  they  have  left  be- 
hind them.  5 
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Bat,  of  the  antients,  who  are  to  be  our 
ttut&erg,  the  Greeks  or  die  Romans  ?  That 
is  aflring,  in  ittfeer  words,  whether  we  ate 
to  chafe  for  <wtr  mailers  riaofe  who  were 
fcholars  themfehres,  cr  their  masters  ?  And 
Jxeste  the  paxaMei  will  lifcewife  hold  betwixt 
the  two  arts  above-mentioned!  particularly 
the  art  of  fcutptore,  and  this  art  of  compo- 
fitiem.  For,  though  the  Romans  had  Ac- 
tuaries as  well  as  writers,  who  no  doubt 
likewife  formed  themfelves  by  imitation  of 
the  Greek  models,  it  is  allowed  by  all  the 
connoiffeurs,  that  none  of  the  ftatues  which 
they  have  produced  can  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Qj-eek;  and  a  judge  in  that  art 
can  immediately  diftinguifh  the  Greet 
jftattie,  l>y  a  certain  fymmetry,  elegance,  and 
^grace,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman. 

But,  of  the  Greek  matters,  whom  are  we 
to  prefer,  the  more  antient,  w  the  later 
writers  ?  This  queftion  Horace  has  dete*- 
jtoiasd ;  few:  he  has  told  as*,  that  the  moft 
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antient  are  the  beft.  And  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true  with  refpeft  to  poetry*  of  whidh 
he  is  fpeakkig;  for  Homer  is  certainly  the 
beft,  as  well  as  the  oldeft  poet*  And,  tho* 
ail  the  later  poets  have  imitated  him,  none 
have  equalled,  much  lefs  exceeded  him. 
By  this  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean, 
nor  was  it,  I  am  perfuaded,  Horace's  mean- 
ing, that  there  were  no  poets  in  Greece  be- 
fore Homer  (for  that,  I  think,  by  the  nature 
of  things,  was  impoflible) ;  but  that  there 
were  none  before  him  whofe  poems  were 
thought  worth  preferring.  And  it  is  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  Herodotus  is  the  oldeft,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians.  Demofthenes,  however,  we  mult 
admit,  is  an  exception  from  this  rule ;  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a  greater  fcope,  and  finer  field  for 
eloquence,  than  ever  there  had  been  at  any 
time  before  in  Greece.  For  it  is  only  great 
occafions  that  call  forth  and  produce  great 
men  in  every  art.  And  it  was  for  the  fame 
reafon  that,  in  Rome,  before  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero, there  was  no  orator  fo  great  as  he.  But, 
if  Demofthenes  be  not  the  oldeft,  he  i&the 
lateft  great  orator  of  Greece ;  and,  as  I  have 
obferved  elfewhere,  all  good  writing  after  his 
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time  was  no  more  than  imitation  **  For 
then  the  ftandard  of  beatity  in  eloquence, 
and  every  kind  of  competition,  was  fixed, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  fine  arts.  And  here 
Kkewife  the  comparison  will  hold  betwixt 

*  After  l>eirtoftbenes,  or  after  tke  death  of  Alex* 
andcr  tke  Great,  whom  Demofthenes  furvived  bat 
a  fl*rt  titie,  eloquence,  a8  the  Halkarnaffian  tells 
Vtf»  &  Ormtorihw  dutif*i*f  in  i*iti§f  began  to  decline; 
a*4  Ckero  lays  the  feme  thing,  in  his  book  A  Clar. 
Qrmotihufi  e.  9.  wheve  lie  tells  us,  that,  after  I>cmof- 
taoaes,  Hyperides,  iEfchmeS,  Ly  cargo*,  Dinarcfcu*, 
and  Demadesy  who  alt  lived  meek  about  tke  fame 
time,,  a  bad  tafte  of  fpeakmg  began  to  be  introdu* 
ca*j  and  he  names  the  man  who  firfl  corrupted 
what    lie   call^   €   Soectit   ille   et    Auigais  incorraptas 

*  eloqaentiar,  in  qa»  naturalis  ineffet*  non  frottas 
4  niter/  This  was  Demetrius  Phaflereue*  the  fcho- 
lar  of  the  pbilofcpher  Theophrafttis,  who-  had  been 
trained  up,  not  i»  the  Forma,  or  in  real  bufinefs,.  bat 
philofophical     deputations.-      '    Hie     primus     inilexit 

*  oration&m,'  lays  oar  author,  c  et  eam,moUem  tene- 
(  ratnqne  reddidit;  et  Aiavis,  fictrt  fait,  videri  mar 
«  low,  qaam  gravis ;.  fed  fuavkate  ea,  qaa  perftmde* 

*  ret  animos,  non  qua  perfringeret ;  et  tantum  at 
'  memoriam  concinnitatis  fuse,  non  (qnen/admodam 
4  de  Ferieie  feripnt  Eapolts,)  cam  deleflationc  acaleos 
«  etiam  relioqoew  in*  animis  eoram,    a  quibus   efle* 

Vol.  m.  c  c 
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ftatuary  and  the  writing  art.  For  thofc 
ftatues  that  we  now  admire  as  the  models 
of  perfe&ion,  are  in  all  probability  no  more 

*  auditus.'  This  corruption  of  eloquence,  thus  begun, 
went  on  fo  faft,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  informs  us, 
ditto  loco,  about  his  time  a  good  tafte  in  fpeaking  war 
almoft  wholly  exririguifhed ;  and,  in  place  of  the  true 
Attic,  and  philofophical  eloquence,  as  he  calls  it,  a 
barbarous  kind  of  it  fucceeded  from  Afia,  Phrygia,  of 
Caria-— loud  and  impudent,  without  philofophy,  or  the 
affiftance  of  any  good  learning.  And  in  this  way  things 
continued  till,  by  the  patronage  of  fome  great  meit 
in  Rome,  a  better  tafte  began  to  revive.  And  how 
was  this  better  tafte  reftored  ?  It  was  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  great  orators  above-mentioned;  and,  in 
general,  of  all  the  great  writers  of  antient  Greece. 
This  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  Halicar- 
naffian, who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  great  reftorers 
of  this  better  tafte,  under  the  protection  of  fbme  of 
thefe  great  men  at  Rome,  with  whom,  it  appears, 
he  was  connected.  He  wrote  three  books  upon  the 
fubject  of  imitation,  Which  are  now  loft;  but  they; 
are  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Pompey,  c.  3.  And, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  critical  writings,  it  is 
evident,  he  thought  that  a  good  ftyle  could  no  others 
wife  be  formed  than  by  the  imitation  of  the  great 
writers  in  the  flourifhxng  days  of  Greece.  And, 
accordingly,  he  himfelf  has  in  that  way  formed  a  ftyle,- 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ebferved, 
the  beft  that  has  been  written  (incc  fine  fpeaking  and 
writing  ceafed  to  be  living  arts. 
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than  copies  of  more  antient  ftatues,  the 
work  of  artifts  who  lived  at  or  before  the 
time  of  Demofthenes.  This,  at  leaft,  we 
are  fure  was  the  cafe  of  the  Venus  de  Me- 
lt may  be  dbferved,  from  the  letter  above-men- 
tioned to  Pompey,  c.  s.  that  he  not  only  wrote  to 
Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  correfponded  with  hiih. 
4ip6n  fubjelts  of  literature*  He  has  given  us  two 
quotations  from  a  letter  of  Porapey's  to  him,  which 
fhew,  both  the,  great  regard  thac  Pompey  had  to 
his  judgment,  in  matter  of  ftyle  and  composition, 
and  how  good  a  judge  he  himfelf  was  in  thac  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  a  very  elegant  writer,  even  in 
Greek,  in  which  language,  it  appears,  he  correfpond- 
ed with  the  Halicarnaffian.  I  take  notice  of  this 
the  rather,  beca*fe,  I  think,  juftice  has  not  been 
done  to  this  great  man's  character,  with  regard  to 
his  learning  and  tafte.  And,  as  this  is  the  only  mo- 
nument of  the  kind,  as  far  as  I  know,  remaining  of 
this  great  man,  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  read  it  here.  The  fubjedfc  of  Pompey's 
letter  is  the  defence  of  Plato  againft  the  Halicar- 
naffian's  cenfure  of  his  high  ftyle.  The  firft  quo- 
tation is  in  thefe  words : — '  £9  j*i»  y«£  tok  iti^ok 
r%*?pwi  £«oW  «ow$»»  ftftror  n  tvctivov  km  p*p\*»?  t»  h 
rn  Kararxniri,  to  ft*»  '  1  wnvxfitv*  veiny  axorvyxawr&u 
ho    fioi    doxft    TOTtit    T«j    **fy*$    «*    **    tup    «7r»*n^>oTaT<v>, 

ra(tin'  The  fecond  quotation  is  as  follows: — *  Ey* 
h9  ttcuvtf  i^wir  awoXoytio-uafau  vvtg  avavrtn  i»  rm  71  wAit- 
cravp  tf  rotyu  cob  nant»  Xtytw*  h  o\  toto  iuc%v{i$Qf*eu9 
on  tnt    wt*   fuyeihup    nrirv;gii»    •»   tA»   rpxu,    f*n    ro»avr«% 

C  c  2 
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dicis,  which  was  00  more  than  a  copy  of 
the  ftatuc  of  that  godded  in  her  temple  ip 
Cnidus,  made  by  one.  Diomedes  an  Athe*' 
nian,  as  the  infcription  upon  th?  pedefta|  of 
the  ftatue  at  Florence  bears.  The  original  was 
the  work  of  Praxitiled ;  and,  as  it  is  defcribed 
by  Lucian  in  his  Imagines,  cap.  6,  and  his 
Amores,  cap.  13.  it  had  a  beauty  which  the 
copier  has  not  endeavoured  to  imitate,  nor, 
fo  far  a$  I  know,  any  later  Greek  ftatuary. 
The  beauty  I  mean  is  the  imitation  of  the 
eyes,  which  were  reprefented  as  moift,  ancl 
expreffing  fomething  chearful  and  gracious. 
The  head,  J  know,  of  the  Medicean  ftatue 
i§  thought  by  faipe  connoiffeurs  not  to  he 
antient,  but  a  modem  addition,  fuch  as  we 
know  has  been  made  to  many  antient  fta- 
tu$s.    But,.fuppofe  thi*to  be  tjie  safe,  I  am 


jimyxcuwS  This  is  fold  by  the  Hajicarnaflian  $q  be 
tT»croXi}  ivTnuQWTos,  and,  I  think,  wi^hoijt  the  l$a£ 
flatteuy;  for  it  is  admirable,  botb  for  the  tpattQr 
and  the  flyle,  being  a  moft  fenfible  piece  of  cr&- 
cifgr,  and  in  as  good  words,  and  as  elcgaM  cojfc- 
pofition,  as  tbe  Halicamai&aa  himfelf  could  tap 
uicd. 
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perfuaded  the  oHgin&l  head  made  By  tfio- 
medes  had  no  fuch  expreflion  ;  and  indeed 
we  have  hardly  a  conception  how  any  fuch 
can  be  given  to  marBte. 

But,  though  I  thus  prefer  the  Greek 
writers  of  every  kind  to  the  Roman,  I  would 
not  have  it  believed  that  I  think  meanly  of 
the  latter,  fome  of  whom  were  excellent 
imitators,  and  thofe  that  imitated  riioft 
wrote  beft.  Of  this  number  is  Horace, 
who  certainly  took  to  himfelf  the  advice  hfe 
gives  to  the  Pifones. 


-  V<rt  exemplaria  Grstca 


Nottarna  verfate  manu*  veffate  ditfrna. 

And  he  profefles  his  admiration  of  the 
Greek  genius  and  eloquence  in  the  follow- 
ing paflage,  where  he  contracts  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks  with  thofe  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  in  that  way  accbtints  vtrhy  they 
neither  did  nor  coulcf  rival  them  in  the  fine 
arts. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Mufa  foqui,  fnrxtcr  late&mv  iirilnis  aVaris* 
Romani  pueri  longis  ration ib us  aflem 

Cc3 
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Pifcont  in  partes  centum  diduccre.    Dicat 
Filius  Albini,  fi  de  quincunce  remota  eft 
Uncia,  ^oid/uperet?  Poteras  dixifle,  Triens?  Eu! 
Rem  poteris  fervare  tuam.    Redit  ancia  :  quid  fit? 
Semis.  '  An  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  pecult 
Cum  femel  imbuerit,  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
Pofle  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  fervanda  cupreflb? 

Ars  Poet.  v.  323. 

How  far  this  account  which  Horace  gives 
of  the  genius  and  charader  of  the  Romans 
in  his  time  is  applicable  to  our  times,  and 
whether  the  cura  et  arugo  pecult  be  not  as 
great  an  enemy  to  fine  writing,  and  all  the 
fine  arts,  among  us,  as  among  them,  I  am 
not  at  prefent  to  inquire.  But  it  belongs  to 
our  fubjeft  to  obferve,  that  Horace,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  admiration  and  imitation 
of  the  Greek  mafters,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  moft  perfeS  of  all  the  Roman  writers 
in  every  kind  of  writing  that  he  has  at- 
tempted. For  the  fchools  of  declamation 
were  beginning,  about  this  time  in  Rome, 
to  infed  the  ftyle  of  all  kinds  of  writing  j 
and  I  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  even  Vir- 
gil has  not  entirely  efcaped  the  infe&ion*. 

*  See  what  I  have  before  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  z6q. 
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Thefe  fchools,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  intirely 
corrupted  the  tafte,  and  produced  a  Seneca, 
a  Tacitus,  and  a  Pliny  the  younger*. 

Another  great  writer  among  the  Romans 
was  Julius  Csefar  ;  great  in  letters  and  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  in  arms.  He  fpoke 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  fays  Quin&ilian,  with 
which  he  fought ;  and,  if  any  of  his  ora- 
tions had  come  down  to  us,  I  believe*  we 
fliould  have  admired  thofe  of  Cicero  lefs. 
Thus  much,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  hi§ 
Commentaries,  the  only  work  of  his  that 
remains,  are  moft  perfect  of  the  kind : 
They  are  no  more  than  memoirs,  which,  as 
we  are  told,  he  intended  only  as  materials 
for  hiftory,  not  having  time  to  give  them 
the  ornament  and  drefs  which  hiftory  re- 
quires. But,  in  the  opinion,  not  only  of  his 
friend  Hirtius,  but  of  Cicero,  who  had  cer- 
tainly no  partiality  for  him,  they  were  fo 
elegantly  and  fo  well  written  in  every  re- 
fped,  as  to  difcourage  even  the  ableft  wri- 
ters from  attempting  to  giye  more  orna- 

*  Sec  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  tho 
parage  above  quoted. 

Cc  4 
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pient  to  the  fubjeft*.  Indeed,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  with  what  a  perfpicuous  brcrity, 
very  different  from  the  ohfcure  ^nd  $fFeG> 
ed  brevity  of  Tacitus,  and  with  what  per- 
fect Simplicity  of  ftyle,  he  has  recorded 
the  greateft  military  operations  that  are 
any  where  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  f  • 

But  th$  greateft  profe-writer  among  the 
Romans,  both  for  the  value  and  number  of 

*  c  Hirtiua*  iq  pnefatione  ad  Ubrum  odarum  de 
*  bello  GalHco.  Cicero,  de.  claris  oratoribus,  cap.  75/ 
Hirtius  fays,  that  he  more  than  others  mail  admire 
thole  commentaries,  becaufe  others  only  know  how 
com£Uy  and  well  they  are  written,  but  he  knew  how 
eafily  and  quickly. 

f  It  is,  I  think,  entertaining  to  read  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  Qur  modern  battles  (which,  with  all  their  noife 
and  fmoke,  compared  with  thofe  of  Julius,  are  little 
better  than  the  battles  of  cranes  and  pigmies,  or  of  frog* 
and  mice) ;  and  to  read  at  the  fame  time  Cxfar's  account 
of  his  battles,  which  were  truly  heroic^battles,  like  thofe 
that  Homer  describes. 


•on  hi  $  tq  %»£<»  h»  {tmoms  ixorro, 
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his  works,  is  Cicero.  In  his  critical  and 
philofophical  works,  the  ftyle  is  moft  beau- 
tiful ;  and  his  letters  are  perfed  models  of 
epiftolary  writing.  As  to  his  orations,  I 
have  prefumed  to  criticife  pretty  feverely 
the  ftyle  of  them,  in  which  I  have  done 
no  more  than  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
beft  critics  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
?md  fome  of  them  too  his  own  particular 
friends,  fuch  as  Brutus,  who  defiderated  in 
him  the  Succus  et /unguis  incorruptus^  to  ufe 
Cicero's  own  words,  of  the  Attic  eloquence; 

Such  was  his.  firft  battle  with  the  Helvetii,  where 
he  fent  away  his  own  horfe,  and  the  horfes  of  all  his 
officers,  that  the  danger  might  be  equal  to  them  all, 
whiclrhe  judged  to  be  (6  great,  that  he  would  not  ven- 
ture in  any  of  his  three  lines  of  battle  two  new-levied 
legions,  but  polled  them  with  the  auxiliaries  upon  the 
fop  of  the  hill,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
The  battle,  he  fays,  continued  from  morning  to  night, 
during  all  which  time  no  man  /aw  the  back  of  an 
enemy.  A  mere  modern  reader  would  think  this  very 
flat,  and  expeft  that  a  great  deal  more  would  have  been 
faid  of  to  obftinate  a  battle,  that  had  laded  k  long. 
And  indeed  if  we  could  fuppofe,  in  modern  times,  bodies 
and  fpirits  of  men,  arms  and  difciptine  fit  for  fuch  a 
confti&,  what  exaggeration  would  there  not  be  in  the 
defcription  of  k  I  How  would  the  ftyle  be  loaded  with 
Epithets,  inch  as  heroic  valour— unparalleled  courage-^ 
prelftill*  fury,  &£.  Iw. 
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and  there  is  certainly  fomething  too  florid, 
and  what  may  be  called  bloated,  in  the  ftyle 
of  his  orations,  when  compared  with  that 
of  Deraofthenes,  Lyfias,  or  any  other  of 
the  great  orators  of  Athens.  But,  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  very  much  better  than 
the  beft  after  his  time.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  enco- 
mium upon  Julius  Caefor,  pronounced  in 
the  fenate  upon  occafion  of  that  conqueror 
pardoning  Marcus  Marcellus,  with  Pliny's 
panegyric  upon  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the 
mod  perfect  thing  of  the  rhetorical  kind 
in  later  times.  In  the  one  we  find  a 
copious  flowing  eloquence,  which  fills  the 
mind  no  lefs  than  the  ears;  and,  in  the 
other,  but  a  fcanty  fenfe,  frittered  into 
little  terfe  fentences,  acute  enough,  but 
without  gravity  or  weight.  It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  he  would  have 
done  better,  if  he  had  ftuck  clofer  to  his 
Greek  matters,  and  continued,  as  he  began, 
to  tranflate  from  Demofthenes,  inftead  of 
pra&ifmg  fo  much  on  fi&itious  fubje&s  in 
the  fchools  of  declamation.  This,  indeed, 
gave  him  a  copioufnefs  in  ipeaking;  but 
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at  the  fame  time,  a  redundancy  and  dif- 
fluence,  to  ufe  a  metaphor  of  his  own, 
which  pleafed  the  people  more  than  it  did 
good  judges  *. 

To  conclude  this  criticifm  upon  the  Ro- 
man authors,  as  far  as  they  imitated  the 
Greeks,  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  they  fucceeded# 
Salluft  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  who  ventured  to  negle£t  that  ftan- 
dard,  and  to  ftrike  out  a  new  flyle  of  hiftory 

*  That  Aich  was  Cicero's  ftyle  in  his  younger  days 
before  he  went  to  Rhodes,  is  con  fe  fled  by  Cicero  him- 
{elf;  for,  fpeaking  of  his  Greek  matter  at  Rhodes, 
Molo,  he  fays,  *  Is  dedit  operam,  fi  modo  id  confequi 
*  potuit,  ut  nimis  redundantes  nos,  et  faperfluentet 
'  javenili  quad  am  dicendi  impunitate  et  licentia,  re- 
'  primeret,  et  qaafi  extra  ripas  diffluentes  coerceret/ 
Here  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  he  very  modeftly  fays, 
Jt  modo  id  confequi  potuit.  Now  the  fevere  critics  in 
Rome  thought  that  he  had  not  accomplished  it,  nor 
is  it  lively  that,  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  he  was  at  Rhodes, 
he  would  be  at?le  to  alter,  altogether,  a  manner  al- 
ready formed  ;  but  by  the  people  he  was  exceedingly 
admired,  and,  perhaps,  more  admired  than  if  he  had 
been  more  chafle  and  correct  $  for  it  was  the  people  of 
Rome  that  admired  him,  not  the  people  that  admired 
Demofthenes.  And  to  them  we  may  apply  the  French 
proverb,  *  h$x  ^ens  de  village  trompettes  de  bois.' 
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peculiar  to  himfelf.  Tacitus  endeavour- 
cd  to  improve  upon  the  pattern  he  had  fet* 
but  made  it  much  worfe,  becaufe  ftill  far- 
ther removed  from  the  Greek  ftandard; 
and  fo  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe, 
till  at  laft  the  tafte  of  writing,  as  well  as  of 
©very  other  art,  became  quite  barbarous,  - 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  the  firft  fcho- 
lars  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England, 
formed  their  ftyle,  as  the  beft  Roman  au- 
thors did,  upon  the  model  of  the  Greek 
writers ;  for  they  did  not  imitate  thofe  who 
were  no  more  than  imitators  themfelves* 
but  went  to  the  fountain-head,  withotit  fol- 
lowing the  rivulets  which  the  Latins  had 
from  thence  derived.  Among  the  firft  of 
thefe  fcholars  was  Chancellor  More,  whofe 
judgment,  preferring  the  Greek  to  the  &6- 
man  writers,  I  have  elfewhere  quoted ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  hi& 
opinion  fingly,  but  that  of  all  the  learned 
of  his  age.  Milton's  ftyle  may  be  find  to 
be  as  much  Greek  as  it  is  poflible  to  make 
Englifh ;  and  even  his  Latin  ftyle  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  formed,  not  from  the 
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imitation  of  any  Rojnan  writer,  but  by  the 
ftandard  of  the  Greek,  as  the  Romans 
tbemfetves  wrote.  Roger  Afcham,  who  li- 
ved a  generation  before,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  has  na  doubt 
iji  tbU  matter ;  and  I  will  here  tranfcrihe 
what  he  fays  upon  the  fubjeft.  After  hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  great  authors  that 
the  fingle  city  of  Athens  had  produced  in 
philofophy,  eloquence,  hiftory,  and  poetry, 
he  adds,  €  Now  let  Italian,  and  Latin  itfelf, 
c  Spanifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Englifh, 
1  bring  fo* th  their  learning,  and  recite  their 

*  authors,  Cicero  only  excepted,  and  one  or 

*  two  more  in  Latin,  they  be  all  patched  up 

*  clouts  and   rags,  in  comparifon   of  fair 

*  woven  broad  cloths ;  and  truly,  if  there 
'  be  any  good  in  them,  it  is  either  learned, 
4  borrowed,  or  ftolen,  from  fome  of  thofe 
1  worthy  wits  of  Athens  V 


•  P.  255.  of  Afcham'*  Englifli  work^  pitblifhed  at 
London.  1771.  Thfa  Rpg«r  Afcham  wa*  preceptor  to 
Queen  BHzai^th,  an4  taught  her  Creek  arid  Lama. 
He  relate,  p.  a?  2.  that  fqr  a  year  or  two  ihe  employed 
fcertelf  ^ooftantly  every  forenQQQ  in  dtwbk  translating, 
to  h*  caj}$  it,  0$  Qeinofthinqi  and,  Ifoxatev  ani  of 

a 
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The  Greek  writers,  therefore,  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  ftandards  for  good 
writing,  as  much  as  their  ftatues  are  for  good 
ftatuary  or  painting.  If,  however,  the  young 
fhident  will  riot  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
neceflary  to  attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  th 

Jbme  part  of  Tully  in  the  afternoon;  by  which  he 
means,  firft  tranflating  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  into 
Englifh,  and  then  from  the  Englifh  back  again  into 
Greek  or  Latin;  by  which  means,  he  fays,  that  (he 
attained  to  fuch  a  perfect  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
that  there  were  few  in  both  the  univerfities,  or  elfe- 
■where  in  England,  to  be,  in  that  refpedl,  compared 
with  her.  And,  in  another  place,  p.  222.  he  relates* 
that  when  Ije  went  to  take  leave  of  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
before  his  journey  to  Germany,  he  found  her  in  her 
chamber  reading  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  in  Greek,    *  and 

•  with  as  much  delight  as  fome  gentlemen  would  read  a 

•  merry  tale  in   Boccace,  while  her  parents,   the  duke 

•  and  the  duchefs,   with  all  their  houfhold,    gentlemen 

•  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park/  .  And 
of  this  lady  he  fays  further,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
iis,  one  Sturmius  a  German,  '  Hac  fuperiore  seflate, 
«  cum  amicos  meos  in  agro  Eboracenfi  viferem,  et 
«  inde   Uteris  Johannis   Checi  in  aulam,   ut  hue  profi- 

•  cifcerem    accitus    fum,     in     via    deflexi    Leiceftriam, 

•  ubi    Jana    Graja    cum    patre    habitaret.     Statim    ad- 

•  mifTus    fum     in     cubiculum:     inveni    nobilem    puel- 

•  lam,  Dii  boni  !  legentem  Graece  Phaedonem, 
«  quern  fie  intelligit,  ut  mihi  ipfi  fum  mam  admira- 
4  tionem   injiceret,       Sic   loquitur     et    fcribit    Graece, 

•  at  vera   referenti    vix   fides    adhiberi    point.     Nafta 
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Greeks  as  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafe  and 
delight  the  Greek  authors,  there  are  La- 
tin, fuch  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned 
above,  that  are  not  unworthy  of  imitation ; 
particularly,  I  recommend  Cicero,   as  the 

«  eft  prseceptorem  Joannem  Elinarum,  utriufqae  linguae 

*  valde  peritum;  propter  humanitatem,  prudentiam, 
'  ufum,    re&am    religionem,    et   alia  multa    re&iffimse 

*  amicitiae  vincula,  xnihi  conjuncliffimum.'  Thfc 
young  King  Edward  VI.  who  had  Sir  John  Cheke  for 
his  preceptor,  was  alio  very  learned,  and,  as  Afcham 
fays,    p.    241.     *  Had  he    lived  a  little   longer,    his 

*  only  example  had  bred  fuch  a  race  of  worthy  Jearn- 

*  ed  gentlemen  as  this  realm  never  did  yet  afford.' 
And,  in  the  fame  paflage,  he  mentions  *  two  noble 
«  primrofes  of  nobility,  the  young  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 
'  Lord  Henry  Matravers,  who  were  fuch  two  examples 

*  to  the  court  for  learning  as  our  time  may  rather  wifh 

*  than  look  for  again.9 

If,  therefore,  the  antient  learning  be,  as  I  fuppofe, 
the  only  true  learning,  that  age  was  certainly  a  more 
learned  age  than  this.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  fubjecl, 
as  I  have  faid,  to  compare  it  in  other  refpe&s  with  the 
prefent;  but  thus  much  I  hope  I  may  fay  without 
offence,  that,  if  our  kings  and  queens  were  educated  as 
Edward  VI,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were,  and  if  our  people 
of  fafhion  employed  their  leifure-hours,  as  Lady  Jane 
Gray  did,  and  the  other  perfons  of  difttndHon  mentioned 
by  Afcham,  neither  our  public  nor  private  affairs  would 
go  the  worfe  for  it. 
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mod  copious  and  elegant,  if  not  the  moft 
correfi:  of  then*  all.  His  works  I  would 
advife  fuch  a  ftudent  to  ftudy  day  and 
night,  as  Horace  advifed  the  Pifoncs  to  ftu+- 
dy  the  Greek  mailers*  And  I  know  no 
better  introdu&ion  to  the  reading  of  Cicero 
than  his  life,,  written  by  Dr.  Middleton,  who 
has  fhewn  an  excellent  example,  both  of 
tranflating  and  imitating. 
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CHAR     XXt 

The  necejfity  of  forming  ajlyle  by  imitation—* 
The  Greek  authors  the  bejl  models  for 
imitation — Next  to  them  the  ^atin — Who 
next  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  t — Not  the 
writings  of  the  French  Beaux  Efprits  of 
this  age — Examination  of  thofe  French 
writers^  both  as  to  their  matter  andJlyle*-~ 
The  imitation  of  our  own  authors ',  who 
have  formed  themf elves  upon  the  antient 
models ,  is  be/l9  next  to  the  imitation  of  tie 
Greek  and  Latin. 

IT  may  feem  ftrange,  but  it  is  not  more 
ftrange  than  true,  that  every  au- 
thor, however  original  he  may  think  him- 
felf,  or  be  thought  by  others,  in  point  of 
ftyle  and  compofition,  is  no  better  than  an 
imitator.  The  cafe  truly  is,  that  either 
there  is  fome  author  whom  we  admire,  and 
propofe  tp  ourfelves  as  a  model,  which  I 
believe  generally  happens,  or  we  take  in- 
V91,.  III.  D  d 
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fenfibly,  and  without  knowing  it,  after  the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
converfe,  or  of  tjie  books  which  we  read  j 
and  the  utmoft  that  invention  has  ever  done 
in  this  matter,  is  either  to  improve  or 
heighten-  one  ftyle  that  has  been  formerly 
ufed,  or  to  mix  different  ftyles  together,  and 
temper  the  one  with  the  other*  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every 
man  who  would  form  a  good  ftyle,  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  authors 
whom  he  reads,  or  whof*e  ftyle  he  would 
chufe  to  imitate.  And  we  have  feen  an  ex- 
ample of  an  author  who  certainly  had  ge** 
nius  (I  mean  Tacitus),  and  would  have  writ- 
ten well,  if,  inftead  of  imitating  Salluft  and 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  he  had  chofen. 
for  his  model  forae  of  the  great  authors 
of  Greece-  It  was  in  this  way,  as  I 
have  elfewhere  observed,  that  Dionyfiua 
the  Halicarnaffian  formed  fo  excellent  a 
ftyle;  and,  by  the  fame  means,  in  la^er 
times  than  thofe  of  Tacitus*  Lucian  wrote 
in  a  manner  of  which  Athens  needed  not 
to  have  been  afliamed,  when  in^jjfce  height 
of  its  glory  for  arts  and  learning,      .  •  .     . 
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.  Since,  therefore*  wemuft  of  neceffity 
imitate,  ti^e  only  que$ion  is,  whpm  fliali 
we  imitate?  And,  according  to  my  judg-* 
ment,  the  Greeks  ought  to  be  out  i?ia{lef§ 
in  the  writing  art,  no  lefs  than  in  fculpture 
and  painting.  JSIeit  to  them  are  their  imi- 
tators, the  Latin  writer^  But,  fuppofe  a 
man  undetftands  neither  jGreek  nor  Latin, 
and  yet  will  write,  who  then  lhall  be  hi* 
model?  Shall  it  be the. Italian  authors,  the 
French,  qt  fome  of  our  own?  For  as  to  the 
Swedifli  and  German  authors,  I  believe  no- 
body will  propofe  them  as  patterns  of  ftyle. 

As  to  the  Italians*  there  was  a  time  in 
England  when  the  authors  of  that  nation 
were  very  much  in  fafhion.  And  it  ap+ 
pears  evidently,  that  even  the  great  Milton 
has  ftudxed  and  imitated  them  a  good  deal. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  f(?rfake  the  antient 
models,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  chufe 
better.  For,  not  only  fome  of  the  old  Ita- 
lian authors  are  excellent  writers,  but  it 
appears  to  me,  from  fome  things  which 
I  have  ieen  lately  come  from  that  count- 
try,  that  the,  tafte  of  good  writing  is 
ftill  preferved  there,  as  well  as  of  fculp^ 
t«re  and  painting.  But  thole  authotft 
D  d  2 
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however   excellent,   are   fo   much   out   of 
fafhion  at  prefent,  that,  I  believe,  no  man 
in  Britain  imitates   them  as  ftandards  of 
good  writing. 
.  >  *  • 

-  The  queftion,  therefore,  lies  altogether 
betwixt  French  anjj  Englifli  authors.  Andf 
as  many  now-a-days  think  the  French 
writers  better  ftandards  than  even  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  fome  of  our  moft  fafhion- 
able  authors  have  imitated  them,  even  fb 
far  as  to  adopt  the  idioms  of  their  language, 
it  is,  I  think,  worth  the  while  to  examine 
their  pretenfions,  and  inquire,  at  fome 
length,  whether  we  ought,  for  them,  to 
give  up  the  antient  authors,  or  even  ouX 
own. 

,  And,  in  the  entry  of  this  inquiry,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  of  the  French 
writers  of  the  laft  age  that  I  fpeak, .  nor  of 
all  of  this.  I  think  I  know  myfelf  fome  wri- 
ters at  prefent  in  France,  who  are  men  of 
fenfe  and  modefty  as  well  as  of  fcience,  and 
who  write  fenfibly  .and  foberly.  We  mull 
admit,  that,  in  this  age,  natural  know- 
ledge and'  the  difcovery  of  this  our  earth 
pwes  a  great  dial  ^to  the  labours  of  the 
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learned  of  France ;  and,  in  former  ages,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  contributed 
very  much  to  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
and  particularly  of  Gree  •;  learning.  But 
the  writers  I  fpeak  of  are  late  writers,  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  their  own  country  by  the 
name  of  Beaux  Efprits,  from  the  f$avans. 
or  learned  of  the  nation.  Thefe  gentle-* 
men  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  antient 
learning,  nor  indeed  of  any  good  learning 
of  any  kind,  but  fet  up  for  writers  upon 
the  ftock  of  their  own  wit  and  genius 
merely,  not  knowing  that  the  greateft  na- 
tural genius,  if  it  be  not  furnifhed  with  ma- 
terials by  the  ftudy  of  books,  or  the  pra&ice 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind thence  arifing,  cannot  produce  any 
thing  of  value ;  and  further,  that  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  an  artift  of  any  kind  to  have 
both  genius,  and  materials  for  that  genius 
to  work  upon,  if  he  be  not  likewife  inftrudt- 
ed  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  have  formed 
his  tafte  by  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the 
beft  models.  Thefe  are  the  writers  who, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ftyle,  as^it  is  called, 
that  is,  in  plain  Englifli,  by  a  florid,  and, 
fpmetimes  pert  and  flippant  manner  of  ex- 
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£reflion,  have  debauched  the  tafte  of  many 
tof  our  writers,  and  made  them  rejedk  the 
grave,  fober,  and  feiifible  ftyls  of  the  gr^t 
antient  mailers. 

And,  firft,  Jet  us  confider  the  fiibjed  of 
thefe  writings : — If  it  be  of  a  philofophicaf 
kind,  it  is  either  a  fyftem  of  nature,  with^ 
out  that  which  is  principal  in  nature,  J  mean 
mind\  for  our  atheiftical  writers  muft  not 
pretend  tq  be  originals  in  their  fubjed,  any 
friore  than  in  their  ftyle,  but  are  cQpies  of 
thfe  French  in  both.     And  th«  French  have 
this  eminence  above  them,  that  the  lively 
impiety  of  fQihe  of  them  has  done  much 
fliore  mifchief  than  the  dull  dogmatical  in^ 
fidelity  of  our  irreligious  writers^     And,  in- 
deed, thfefe  Frencfy  authors  have  the  honour^ 
if  it  piay  be  called  fuch,  to  have  propagated, 
almoft  all  oVer  Europe,  the  difbelief  of  all 
religion,  natural*  as  well  as  revealed,  and, 
bp  coqfequence,  a  general'  corruption  of 
manners\ — Or  it  is  hiftory  without  fads,  or, 
at  leaft,  without  authorities  for  fa&s,     For 
it  is  part  of  the  ftate  aflumed  by  thefe  au- 
thors, that- they  will  not  deign  to  quote;  but 
we  muft  take  every  thing  upon  their  word, 
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even  fa&»  coH6&6<f  from  authors,  wham  it 
is  well  kfrown  they  do  i*ot  underftand; 
and  very  often  they  take  upon  them  to 
cGntradift  fads  related  by  authors,  bfcth 
»fitient  and  modern,  upon  the  credit  of 
their  miferable  narrow  fyftems  of  philofo* 
phy ; — Or,  laftly,  it  isfome  random  ihcohe* 
fenf  thoughts  thrown  out  upon  the  fqbje<$ 
*>f  morals  or  £oJitics,  without  any  real 
knowledge  of  hutoan  nature,  and  the  va* 
lious  fteps  of  its  progreflion  *.  Such  is 
the  matter  of  tboftp  writings,  and  the  ftyte 
is  fuitabk  to  the  matter,,  without  dignity 
or  gravity,  trifling,  florid,  and  flafhy; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  fuch  wri* 
t?rs  fhould  have  fenfe  enough  to  be  above 
wity  pointy  and  turn.  They  write  a  kind 
of  epigrammatic  ftyle,  confifting  all  of  fti6rt, 
Jfmari  fentencesf  without  beauty  or  variety 

*  I  am  really  diverted  with  the  vanity  and  futility  of 
thefe  ftfiu  pifiitres  writers  qpon  the  fub}e&  of  men  and 
manners.  iThey  feem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
French  nation  is,  or,  at  lead,  was,  in  the  age  ofi  Lewis 
XIV.  the  ftanditrd  of  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 
,A*d  there  i*  another  poftulatum,  which  they  defire  the 
reader  fhOqfld  grants  Vw.  that  they  themfelve*  are  the  firi! 
of  thd*  riatien^r,  at  teaft,  have  a  large  iKare  of  thi$  na, 
tional  perfection. 

Pd  4 
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of  compofitionf  ^nd  as  little  connexion  in 
the  language  as  there  is  in  tie  matter, 

Such  are  the  writers  who  have  given  tht 
tone,  to  ufe  an  exprefljon  of  their  own,  to 
Europe;  and  the  queftion  is,  whether,  for 
the  fake  of  imitating  thepi,  we  fhall  give 
up  the  antients,  and  our  own  authors,  who 
have  fo  fiiccefsfully  ipritate4  the  ajtfiepts?  If 
we  are  to  forfgke  the  a,ntient  n\odels  in  other 
arts,  as,  for  example,  in  ftatuary  and  pftint-? 
ing,  and  make  the  French  our  models  in 
thefe,  as  well  as  in  the  writing  art,  every 
connoifleiir  would  be  fcaftdalized,  and  ex-? 
claim  againft  the  degeneracy  pf  quj:  t^fte ; 
he  would  complain  that  we  nq  longer  re-r 
Hftied  the  chafte  beauties  of  an  Italian  hand, 
but  were  pleafed  with  the  gay,  florid,  cox- 
comb manner  of  the  French  *,     The  famet 

*  I  have  been  told  a  flory  of  a  French  painter,  in 
the  King  pf  France's  academy  of  painting  at  Rqme, 
who  was  copying  Raphael's  battle  of  Conftantinc 
and  Maxentius,  where  there  Js  a  repiarjcable  hprfe. 
An  Italian,  looking  over  his  ihoulder,  obferyed  .  tha; 
the  horfe  he  painted  was  not  the  horfe  of  Raphael : 
*  Ah9  dit  il,  Mon/ieur,  il  faut  animer  la  froideur  de 
'  Raphael.'  $o  he  n^atfe  a  kin4  Qf  coxcomb  frejic|i 
frpffe. 
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I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  the  judgment,  with 
refpedt  to  the  writing  art,  of  every  man 
who  has  ftudied  the  antient  authors ;  at 
Jeaft,  I  have  never  known  any  who  tho* 
jroughly  underftood  thofe  authors,  and  yet 
preferred  the  ftyle  and  compofmon  of  the 
French* 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  French  learning,  that,  if  it  con- 
tinue to  prevail  as  much  in  Europe  for  the 
next  half  century  as  it  has  done  for  the 
Jaft,  there  will  be  an  end  of  antient  learn- 
ing, of  which  we  fhall  know  no  more  than 
jthofe  miferable  disfigured  fcraps  of  it  that 
;u:e  to  be  found  jin  French  books. 

Butj  fuppofing  a  naan  will  write  without 
the  aflGftaijce  of  antient  learning,  and  yet 
not  imitate  the  French,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
I  will  give  hin*  the  famg  advice  that  I  would 
give  to  a  man  who  would  paint  or  pra&ife 
fculpture  without  gping  to  Italy,  and  ftydy<- 
jng  the  antient  monuments  of  thofe  arts 
fh^t  are  to  be  feen  there,  which  would  be 
fp  ftudy  the  wo&§  Qf  ft*9h  paii*ter§  or  ft^ 
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tuarie*  among  us,  as  have  formed  their 
tafte  upon  the  mafter-pieces  of  art  to  be 
feen  in  Italy.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  Would 
advife  a  mere  modern  author  to  try  to  ao 
quire  a,  good  tafte  of  ftyle  by  ftudying  fome 
of  the  beft  Englifh  authors,  fuch  as  Milton, 
Clarendon,  Hooker,  Dr.  Sprat,  Bifhop  Wil- 
kins,  who  have  fo  fuccefsfully  copied  the 
Greek  or  Latin  matters.  When  thbfe  authors 
wrote,  there  were  no  French  writers  that  wem 
thought  worthy  of  being  imitated.  Taci- 
tus was  not  then  come  into  faftiioft;  and 
the  fliort,  priggifh  cut  of  ftyle,  fo  much  in 
ufe  now,  would  not  at  that  time  havo 
been  endured.  In  fhort,  no  other  modeU 
of  ftyle  were  acknowledged  but  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  chiefly  the  Greek, 
The  confequence  of  which  was,  that,  though 
there  were  fome  better,  fomd  Worfe  wri- 
ters, according  to  the  different  gemotes  of 
men,  there  were  none  in  thoffe  days  that 
wrote  in  a  bad  tafte.  It  is,  I  thiftk,  much 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that 
we  fliould  imitate  thofe!  authors  rather  than 
the  French ;  and  I  am  fare  that,  by  doing 
fo,  we  fhall  form  a  much  better  ftyle. 
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CHAP,      XXII. 

ttompofttion  not  fo  difficult  in  Engli/h  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin — This  arifes  from  the 
want  of  rhythm  and  rnelody  in  our  lan- 
guage',  and  the  variety  ofJlruEiure  of  the 
antient  languages — What  is  proper  and 
fuitable^  ejfential  in  writing  as  well  as  in 
Other  arts*— Art  Jhould not  appear  too  much 
pi  compojition — The  practice  of  making 
different  Jlyles  of  the  fame  words  ufeful— 
*£ranJlationy  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it. 

FINE  fpeaking  or  writing  in  aiiy  Ian* 
guage,  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  great 
Jabour  and  difficulty.  But  it  fhould  be  an 
encouragement  to  a  Britifh  orator  or  writer, 
that  it  is  not  near  fo  difficult  in  Englifh  as 
in  Greek  or  Latin;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  it  never  can  be  fo  fine,  let  us  labour  it 
as  much  as  we  pleafe.  Now,  according  to 
(he  Greek  proverb,  c  Fine  things  are  diffi- 
*  cult  V  and  the  finer  the  thing  the  greater 
fte  difficulty,  t 


*  x***w*  T*  ****• 
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A  great  part  of  the  labour  of  antient 
compofuion  was  bellowed  upon  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear.  For  they  were  not  only 
at  the  greateft  pains  to  avoid  all  harfhnefs 
of  pronunciation,  and  difagreeable  collifioq. 
of  founds,  but  they  ftudied  fo  much  the 
numbers  even  of  their  profe,  and  what  they 
called  the  melody  of  their  language,  I  mean 
their  accents,  that  their  compofitions  may 
be  really  faid,  without  figure  or  exaggera- 
tion, to  have  been  fet  to  mufic ;  and  yet,  fo 
greedy  were  their  ears,  as  Cicero  has  ex- 
preffed  it,  and  fo  difficult  to  be  fatisfied,  that 
even  Demofthenes,  as  he  fays,  did  not  always 
fill  his  *.  This  mufical  part  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with ;  and,  if  we  fhould  attempt 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  our  language, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  making  our  compo- 
fttion  much  worfe.    For,  even  among  them, 

*  Speaking  of  eloquence,  he  fays,    «  In  quo  tantutn 

*  abril    ut   noftra    miremur,    ut   ufque    ep    difficiles   ac 

*  ynorofi    fimus,    ut  nobis    non    fatisfacut  ipfe  Demof- 

•  thenes ;    qui    quanquam    upus    eniinet     inter    omnes 

•  in  onini    genere   dicendi,    tatnen  non  femper   implet 

*  aores   meas  :   Ita  funt    avidaj    et    capaces,    et  fern  pep 

•  aliquid  immenfum  infinituroque  defidera.ntj'    Oat.  3d 
M,  £rutum,  c  2j>, 
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as  Cicero  has  obferved,  nimium  quod  ejly 
offendit  vehementius^  quam  id  qiiba  videtur 
parum ;  Orator,  c.  53,  Then  they  miift 
alfo  have  beftowed  a  labour  upon  the  va- 
rious ftru&ure  and  arrangement  of  their 
words,  fuch  as  our  modern  laiiguages  will 
not  admit  of.  In  fhort,  it  appears  that  all 
we  can  do  in  the  matter  of  ftyle  is  to  chufe 
proper  words,  give  them  the  figures  of  com- 
pofitioft  fuitable  to  the  fubjefl:,  and  vary 
thofe  figures  as  much  as  we  can,  fo  as  to 
avoid  a  monotony  of  compofition.  But,  in 
all  this  there  is  one  thing  that  rauft  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  as  without  it  all  our 
other  pains  to  make  our  compofitions 
agreeable  would  be  loft,  and  that  is,  the  to 
Tffpwovy  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it,  or  the 
decorum.  This  predominates,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  fhews,  in  all  the  arts,  and  fets 
bounds  to  the  artifts,  beyond  which  they 
muft  not  pafs.  And  yet  it  is  what  no  cri- 
tic, as  far  as  I  know,  antient  or  modern, 
has  attempted  to  define  j  nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me  poffible  to  define  it,  as  it  is 
"dependent  upon  fo  many  circumftances; 
but;  every  body  of  tafte  and  judgment  im- 
mediately 'feel*  the  utanl  of  it.     And,  iiow- 
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ever  well  a  thing  may  be  faid,  or  if  it  be 
too  well  faid,  that  is,  if  too  much  labour 
be  beftowed,  and  more  ornamfcttt;  upon  the 
compofition  than  is  fuited  to  the  fubjedt  or 
occafion,  it  will  rather  offend  than  pleafe  31 
good  judge. 

Arid  this  leads  me  to  another  obfervatioij, 
that,  if  in  any  art  it  be  neceffary  to  conceal 
art,  it  is  fo  in  fpeaking  or  writing*  And 
this  obfervation  applies  particularly  to  tfa? 
art  employed  about  the  words;  for  tjie 
matter  ought  always  to  be  principal,  and,  if 
too  muqh  care  appear  to  be  beftowed  upw 
the  words,  it  will  offend  every  judicious 
hearer  or  reader;  Nor  do  I  know  that  any 
greater  praife  can  be  beftowed  upon  a  com- 
pofition, than  that  we  do  not  attend  at  jtll  to 
the  words,  but  only  to  the  .matter  j  not  but 
that  the  words  pleafe,  and  very  much  tpfy 
if  they"  be  good  words  aud  fitly  put  toge- 
ther, but  it  is  a  pleafure  that  is  concealed 
from  us  in  a  good  compofjUoo,  like  that 
pleafure  which  the  HaUcarnafli^n  tell?  U9 
arifes  from  the  melody  and  rhythms,  of 
Demofthenes,  which,   fays  he,  we  ougfof: 

not  to  deuy,  becjtufe  we  do  not  p$rcei¥f 

6 
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that  the  compofition  is  either  melodious  or 
numerous.  Fo*  the  art,  fays  he,  confifts  in 
mixing  the  accepts  and  the  quantities,  fo  that 
neither  the  melody  nor  the  rhythm  appears; 
and,  if  it  were  otherwife,  it  would  be  a  fault ; 
for,  then  the  compofition  would  appear  like 
a  poem  or  a  fo^g  *.  For  proof  of  the  truth 
of  .tips  maxim,  that  artis  eft  cdare  artem^ 
I  have  in  another  place  compared  the  ftyle 
of  Pemofiftenqs  and  Tacitus  f.  The  firft 
of  thefe  has  hardly  any  appearance  at  aU 
of  art,  though  it  be  the  moft  artificial  of 
all  eompofitiona  in  profe  ;  and  a  man  who 

♦  The  pafiag©  is  remarkable,  *o4  the  learned  re*, 
dcr  will  be  glad  to  fee  it  in  the  original :— k*»  /xu- 
&K  vTroKotPy  Q*v[m?tqv  i»v«i  ro¥  Myov  it  tteu  rn  *n§>  *f|«  $r#u 
lu»  ifAf*\»ctq  [leg.  ttfftsXffR;]  x«i  ivptfustf,  *«}  ptra&QTwit 
Arwif  ***;  $$**  **»  to*c  9fy#M>u  u  ymkm  i*nw  aioHtap&i&et 

fffworr*  tji  ^»ty  At|«  m^fifiifrvffiira*  i^ti  y*£  t«ut«  if  *«**?$ 
Karmwaemm  ^|k»  **'  fAfiAwrf*  if  t«&  to  "  gnTcgof*  tjj  & 
«v*«tgt«  *»*  t»»  9o0>ot,i]r»  tv  aurQiio-ip  hotXathzm*  r*  p,t»  yaw 
wyn»xyw*  79  ii  atprif  (Ufrow*  t*  Ji  *&*>.  wit  r^uay  ti» 
»*{j£ifcj'  i«&jfo«i  Ti?y  **i*<TiwmC  u*r*  aytaf  *&&&%}&  hft»$ 

Alft6?0«    £«»OTtfTO$,    C.  48. 

t  See  aW^i  p*j;e  214.  * 
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was  not  a  critic  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  but  plain 
fenfe   exprefled  in  plain  words ;  whereas 
the  art  of  Tacitus's  ftyle  is  apparent  to  every 
body;  but  it  is,  I  think,  bad  art,   and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  beftowed  to  write  ill  *. 
Of  this  kind  would  be  the  labour  beftowed 
to  make  our  compofitions  numerous  and 
harmonious,  like  that  of  the  antients ;  and 
we  have  fome    attempts  of  that  kind  in 
profe   compofition,   which   do   not   at  all 
pleafe  me.      The  antient  orators  are   not 
only  to  be  excufed,  but  praifed,  for  ftudying 
fo    much    the   pleafure    of  the    ear;    for 
it  would  have  been  a  fault  in  them,  if  they 
had  negleded  the  opportunity  which  their 
language  afforded  them   of  making  their 
compofitions  mufical.  But,  if  I  may  prefume 
to  advife  the  Britifh  orator  or  writer,  he 
will  not  be  at  fo  much  pains  about    the 
found  of  his  compofition,  and,  if  he  can 
•avoid  fhocking  the  ear  by  rough  grating 
founds,  or  cloying  it  by  a  tirefome  unifor- 
mity, he  will  be  contented.     For  he  may 

•  This  is  what  tht  Greek  critics  call  xaxofyua. 
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as  well  propofe  to  build  a  palace  of  rough 
pebbles,  as  to  make  a  numerous  and, flow- 
ing compofition  of  our  harih  monofyllables*. 

*  By  what  I  have  faid  hcre>  and  in  the  proceeding 
part  of  this  chapter,  I  would  not  be  under  Hood  to 
deny  that  there  is  ft  rhythm,  at  leaft,  if  not  a  melody, 
belonging  td  Our  language.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a 
late  yery  ingenious  work  pttblifhed  in  London,  entitled, 
V  An  Eflfay  towards  eftabiyhing  the  Melody  and  Meafure 
of  Speech ,  to  be  expreffed  and  perpetuated  by  peculiar 
fymbols ;'  which  convinces  me  that  a  great  deal  more, 
in  this  fefped*.  may  be  made  of  the  Bagliih  language 
than  I  thought  was  poffible;  but  fttfl,  I  think,  it  is 
a-  rhythm  df  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Greek  or  La- 
thr;  nor  do  I  think  that,  by  any  labour,  we  ever 
can  bring  our  language  to  pleafe  the  ear  (o  much  by 
a  variety  of  tones,  and  of  long  and  fliort  fyllables, 
as  thofc  antient  languages  do,  or  rather  did\  for  we 
have  fo  little  of  the  practice  of  true  rhythm  and 
melody  in  our  own  language,  that  no  man,  who  is 
not  a  raufidan,  and  has  not  made  a  particular  fludy 
of  tones  and  quantity  of  fyllables,  can  apply  them  to 
Greek  or  Latin.  When  I  fpeak  of  tenet,  I  do  not 
mean  the  tones  of  paffion  or  fentiment,  which  are 
common  to  all  languages,  but  I  meaft  fyllabic  tones,  or 
accents,  properly  fo  caJled,  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans  had,  over  and  above  the  tones  of  paffion  and  fen- 
timent, whiqh  belonged  to  the  players  art  among  them ; 
whereas  the  other  were  an  effential  part  of  thegwmmar 
of  the  language. 

Vol.  III.  E  e 
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Another  advice  I  will  venture  to  give  to 
a  young  ftudent,  who  is  defirous  to  form  a 
good  ftyle,  and  lo  acquire  a  correct  tafte  in 
fpeaking  or  writing,  is  this,  That,  as  of  the 
fame  words  different  ftyles  are  made  by 
different  compofition, '  he  fhould  exercife 
himfclf  in  making  of  the  fame  words  con- 
version or  epiftohry  ftyle,  for  example  j 
the  hiftoric  or  the  rhetorical ;  and  he  may 
try  alfo  to  make  of  them  fuch  verfe  as  Mil-" 
ton  has  made  of  plain  words.  All  this  may 
be  done  only  by  a  different  compofition. 
He  may  then  proceed  to  ornament  a  little 
by  figures  both  of  iingle  words  and  of  com- 
pofition, and  try  how  much  ornament  each 
of  the  three  firft  mentioned  ftyles  will  bear 
without  running  into  the  poetic,  which,  if 
the  fiibjed:  be  fuitable,  will  bear  every  kind 
of  ornament.  By  this  exercife  he  will  learn;, 
to  dfftinguifh  accurately  different  ftyles  and 
maimers,  and  will  not,  in  his  own  compofi- 
tions,  jumble  and  confound  them  altogether, 
Y^hich,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  great  fault 
of  our  modern  writing. 

I  would  alfo  advife  our  young  ftudent  not 
only  to  ftudy  moft  diligently  the  antient 
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matters,  but  to  tj-anflate  from  them.  It  was 
\n  this  way  that  Cteero  formed  his  flyle ; 
and,  after  him,  I  think^  none  of  us  need 
think  the  practice  mean  and  fervile,  or  be- 
low our  genius.  And  I  would  advife  to 
make  the  tranflations  at  firft  as  literal  as  our 
language  will  bear ;  then  to  ufe  greater  free- 
dom, and  fo  go  on  by  degrees  till  our  per- 
formance come  at  laft  to  have  no  longer  th&t 
ftifF  air,  which  tranflations  commonly  have, 
but  the  free  -liberal  manner  of  an  original 
€ompofition,  with  as  much,  however,  re- 
maining of  the  antient  author  as  is  fuffi- 
dent  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Ordinary 
Compofitiohs  of  the  age.  Fbr  thofe  tranfla- 
tioi^s,  which  intirely  modernize  the  author, 
I  condemn  altogether,  and  confider  them, 
rather  as  a  difguife  than  a  proper  drefs  for  a 
reverend  antient;  for  they  appear  to  me  like 
a  buft  of  Alexander  or  Julius  Caefar  with  a 
tbupee  and  a  bag.  By  this  exercife  con?- 
tinued  for  a  long  time  (for  nothing  is  to  be 
done  at  once  in  this  matter)  he  will  form  a 
ftyle,  which  will  not  be  altogether  anti- 
quated or  uncouth,  but  will  have  fomething 
E  e  2 
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of  the  ruft  of  antiquity*  fufficient  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  common  trivial  writing^ 
of  the  day,  and  will  very  much  pleafe  a  true 
judge  of  ftyle,  though  it  will  no  doubt 
offend  the  mere  modern  writers,  who  ge- 
nerally confider  themfelves  as  perfeft  mo- 
dels  and  ftandards,  though  they  may  think 
proper  to  name  as  fuch  feme  of  their  con* 
temporary  writers* 

*  This  is  what  the  Halicarnaflan  commends  in  the  ftylc 

ef  PlatO ;  on  &i*a$  awry  (te£ei  '*»  flXaTtfrof)  *<tJ  %H*f  •  *5f 
JtfQxwrnrt;  nftjttt  zal  T&irfioTvs  fatrpxn  r  Bj>ift.  ad'  Pom— 
peinm,  c.  2. 

I  heard  a  man  fay,  who  had  ffudied  the  antient  flatties 
very  much,  thatr  in  order  to  form  a  true  tafte  ef  beauty 
and  grace  in  that  art,  we  mult  liye,;in  a  manner,  for  feme* 
confider  able  time  among  thofc  ffatues*  and  turn  our  eyes 
as  much  as  poffible  from  every  thing  modern*  I  believ« 
the  fame  is  true  of  the  writing  art,  If  we  would  form  a* 
perfect  ilyle,  we  muft  for  fome  timecdnverTe  Only  wfflfc 
the  beft  antient  authors,  till  we. are  fo  much  pofleifed  of 
rtieir  tafte  and  manner,  that  we  may  venture  upon  modem- 
reading,  without  running  much  haftard  of  having  our  ta&» 
corrupted  by  it.    . 
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C  H  A  P.     XXIII. 

<Qf  the  fophiflical  fiylc— Three  feveral  jfpc- 
ciefes  of  it — The  pedantic — The  florid— 
end  the  aujlere — The  prffent  Jiyle  gene- 
rally of  the  fecond  kind — The  antient  au- 
thors who  have  written  in  this  flyle — 
Not  approved  of  by  the  flrft  rxftorirs  of 
Seaming — The  eaujes  that  produce  the 
fophyiical  Jlylc—Men  rf  btftnefs  the  left 
writers^  if  not  deficient  in  genius  and 
learning — Sir  John  Cbeckes  judgment  Jm 
this  matter. 

I  HAVE  obferved  more  than  once,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  that,  whatever  va- 
lue we  may  fet  upon  the  ornaments  of 
ftyle,  it  is  the  matter  of  every  compofition 
that  ihould  be  chiefly  ftudied  by  an  author. 
And,  indeed,  where  too  much  pains  ap- 
pears to  be  bellowed  upon  the  words •,  it 
pfiends  a  judicious  reader  or  hearer*  This 
Ee  3 
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I  think  an  obfervation  of  fuch  confequence, 
that  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  excufe  me  for 
returning  to  it,  and  enlarging  a  Uttle  more 
upon  it. 

That  the  matter  is  principal  in  every 
.  compofition,  and  that  the  words  are  only  for 
the  fake  of  the  matter,  i$  what  no  man  of 
common  fenfe  will  deny.  The  words, 
therefore,  fhould  be  fuited  to  the  matter.  If 
the  matter  be  high,  fo  ought  alfo  the  words 
to  be ;  and  if  again  the  matter  be  common 
and  trivial,  the  words  ought  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind.  But,  whatever  the  fubjeft  be, 
whether  high  or  low,  there  muft  be  fenfe  in 
the  compofition,  for  the  want  of  which  no 
ornament  of  words  will  atone*.  And  the 
iiner  the  words  are,  if  there  be  no  weight 
in  the  matter,  the  compofition  will  for  that 
but  offend  the  more,  and,  to  a  man  of  fenfe, 
will  appear  even  ridiculous  j  for  it  is  with  the 
words  as  with  the  pronunciation  of  them. 


*  Cicero,  upon  this  fubjccl,  cxprefTes  himfelf  in  very 
ftrong  terms :  €  Nihil  tam  furibfum  eft,  quam  verboruiA 
«  vel  optimorum  inanis  fonitus,  nulla  fabje&a /ententi* 
*  a»t  fcientia.* 
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Nothing  in  fpeaking  offends  you  more  than 
great  emphafis  and  vehement  adtion  accom- 
panying words  of  little  or  no  fignificancy. 

'*  The  over- labouring  of  words  made  that 
fault  of  ftyle,  which  was  known  in  antient 
times  by  the  name  of  xhtfopbijlical^  because 
it  was  by  the  fophifts  of  old  that  it  was 
chiefly  praCtifed  *•  I  think  it  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  three  kinds.  The  firft  is, 
when,  upon  common  and  ordinary  fubjeQs, 
words  are  ufed  that  are  not  common,  but 


*  There  were  two  famous  fophifts  in  the  days  of  So- 
crates, Prodicus  «nd  Hrppias.  Thefe  Plato  has  introduced 
into  his  Protagoras;  and,  as  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
philofopher,  he  has  imitated  incomparably  well  the  ftyle 
and  manner  of  each  of  them ;  fee  the  Protagoras,  page 
234.  Edit.  Ficini.  The  paflage  is  too  long  to  beinferted* 
but  well  deferving  to  be  read  by  every  fchoiar,  I  fhall 
only  obferve  upon  it,  that  the  ftyle  of  Hippias  is  re- 
inarkably  metaphorical  and  florid,  and  fuch  as,  by 
the  generality  of  readers  now-a-days,  would  be  thought 
very  fine;  but  Plato  certainly  judged  otherwife,  though 
he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy-  to  the  ornaments 
of  ftyle,  and  has  laboured  words  more  than  perhaps 
any  philofopher,  even  too  much,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  critics.  The  ftyle  of  Prodicus  is  fophiftical  in 
another  way  ;  for  it  is  full  of  nice  diftinctions  of  the  pro- 
priety of  words. 

£  e  4 
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are  either  altogether  new,  and  made  far  the 
occafion,  or  not  commonly  ufcd.  Of  thia 
kind  among  us  are  words  borrowed'  from 
the  learned  languages,  but  which  yet  have 
not  been  naturalized  by  ordinary  ufe,  Su£h 
words  are  not  improper  upon  high  fubje&s* 
efpecially  where  the  writer  or  fpeaker  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  much  animated  and 
heated  with  paffion;  and,  in  treating  of 
matters  of  art  and  fcience,  if  our  own  lan- 
guage does  not  afibrd  words  proper  to  ex- 
press our  notions,  we  are  allowed  to  borrow 
them  from  more  learned  languages;  but* 
if  fuch  words  are  ufed  upon  common  or 
trivial  fubje&s,  it  makes  that  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pedantic.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  words  only ;  but,  if  the  turn  of 
the  phrafe,  and  the  manner  of  expreflion  be 
much  too  elevated  or  refined  for  the  fubje^ 
the  ftyle  may  ftill  be  faid  to  be  pedantic  % 

*  This  ftyle,  which  it  feems  wai  once  faflrionabte  in/ 
France,  is  very  well  ridiculed  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Precieujts  Ridkulgs.  I  will  give  bat  one  example 
from  it.  One  of  thefe  ladies  defires  a  genttaraaa  to  fit 
down  in  the  following  words ; 
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The  misfortune  qf  thia  ftyle  i6,  that  th$ 
more  k  Is  loured,  the  WQr&  \t  l$$  whjcfe 
indeed  is  the  cafe  of  all  kinds  of  writlngt 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  works  of  art  that 
are  executed  in  a  bad  tafte.  Such  an  au- 
thor, therefore,  never  expreflfes  himfelf  pro- 
perly and  naturally,  unlefs,  perhaps,  where 
he  is  c^relefs  and  inattentive  to  his  ftyle.  And 
this  {hews  us  how  careful  every  man,  who 
writes  or  fpeaks,  fhould  be  to  acquire  a 
go&d  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  a  true  judgment  of 
what  is  proper  and  iuitable  to  his  fubje£t» 


'  Mais  de  grace,  Monfieur,   ne  foyez  pas  inexorable 

<  a  ce  fauteui)  qui  vous  tend  la  bras  il  y  a  un  quart 

<  d'heure,  content  up   peu  Penvi*  qu'U  a  de  *W 
*  <embrafler/ 

Congreve  too,  in  his  play  of  /&  Way  of  th  Worl&, 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  kind  of  language,  which  h$ 
lias  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lady  Wifhfort,  as  where  ho 
makes  her  fay,  *  that  fhe  hopes  Sir  Rowland  does  *og 
«  think  her  from  to  iteration  ofnuptiqls.9 

This  ftyle  is  alfo  ridiculed  by  Shakefpeare  in  the 
character  of  PiftoJ.  It  is  a  good  dejcription  that  Sir 
John.  Falftaff  gives  pf  the  plain  and  natural  #yle» 
when  k$  defires  Piftol   %q  fftak  tit*  a  ma*  of  ttk 
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otherwife  he  may  be  afiured  that  he  will 
lofe  all  the  labour  he  bellows  upon  his  com- 
pofition,  at  leaft,  ia  the  opinion  of  real  cri- 
tics. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle 
is  that  which  is  not  unfuitable  to  the  fubje&, 
but  is  over-laboured,  and  too  much  adorned 
with  tropes,  and  figures  of  the  pleafurable 
kind,  fuch  as  the  metaphor,  theantithefis,and 
the  parifofis,  and  where  too  much  is  given  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  and  pains  more  than  , 
fufficient  beftowgd  to  avoid  all  harfh  founds 
and  to  give  a  fweet  flow  and  agreeable  ca- 
dence to  the  periods,  and  their  feveral  mem- 
bers. The  moft  ftriking  examples  of  this 
ftyle  are  the  orations  of  Ifocrates,  and  par- 
ticularly his  panegyric,  fo  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  for  almoft  all  his  orations  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  being  of  the  cpi- 
dei&ic  kind*,  that  is,  not  intended  for  bufi- 
nefs  or  action,  but  to  entertain  and  amufe 


*  This  is  ill  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  word  demon- 
Jlrative,  which  does  not  at.  all  exprefs  the  nature  of  this 
kind  of  eloquence*  Bat  more  of  thil  when  I  come  to  treat 
ci  rhetoric* 
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panegyrics*^  or  aflemblies  of  people  met 
together  at  the  games,  or  upon  occafion  of 
any  other  feftival.  Ifocrates  is  faid  to 
have  fpent  ten,  fome  fay  fifteen  years,  in 
compofmg  this  oration,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts the  Greeks  to  join  in  a  war 
againft  the  Perfians — a  longer  time  than 
Alexander  took  to  finifh  that  warf.  It 
is  likely,  I  tfiink,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, if  the  fourth  part  only  of  that  time  had 
been  beftowed  upon  it ;  for,  though  fuch 
orations,  chiefly  calculated  for  fhew  and 
oftentation,  as  the  name  denotes,  admit  of 
much  more  ornament  than  thofe  of  bufi- 
nefs;  yet  the  ftyle  of  this  oration  is  greatly 
too  much  ornamented,  efpecially  with  re- 
lpeft  to  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  if  it  be 

*  The  orations  made  by  the  fophifts  at  thofe  pane- 
gyrical  meetings,  were  commonly  in  praife  of  fome  god* 
heroe,  or  man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Engliih  we  call 
praife  a  panegyric. 

•f*  Timsus  the  hiftorian  made  this  comparifon,  as 
Longinus  informs  us,  cap.  4.  where  he  thinks  proper  to 
Jind  fault  with  it,  and  give  it  as  an  example  of  what  he 
calls  the  frigid  in  ftyle ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  fo  bad  as 
lie  would  make  it,  though  it  be  no  doubt  magnifying 
Alexander  at  the  expence  of  this  fophift,  as  Longinus 
galls  Ifpcrates, 
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true  what  I  have  read  fomewhere,  that  there 
t*  not  to  he  found  in  the  whole  of  it  two 
yoweH  gaping  upon  one  another.  In  this 
kind  of  ftyle  Libanius  and  Themiftius,  fo- 
phifts  of  later  times,  have  written.  And, 
in  general,  almoft  all  the  writers  of  the 
later  times,  (I  except  only  the  philofophers 
of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,)  have  more  or 
lefs  of  this  panegyrical  ftyle  j  and,  particu- 
larly, there  is  a  writer  upon  the  fubjed:  of 
critiexfm,  of  great  name  in  modern  times, 
and  who,  I  think,  is  of  fpme  value  for  the 
matter,  I  mean  Longinus,  but  whofe  ftyle 
J  think  much  too  florid  for  his  fubje£t,  or 
indeed  fo,'  any  fubjeft  that  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  art  or  fcience.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  ftyle  of 
criticifm  with  that  of  Ariflotle*  or  the  Hali- 
carnaflian,  and  the  difference  will  appear 
(hiking*. 

*  This  writer,  fpeaking  of  famous  authors,  fays 
*<t7?r  iavtm  Ut^s09^o9  w*fe *4i(  to*  aim**  C.  I .  a  fo- 
phiftical  periphrafe,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 
Words  an4  a  cadency  that  I  hold  likewife  to  be  fo- 
phiftical.  Again,  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of  the  plural 
number  iaftead  of  the  lingular,  he  fays,  t«  w*nbv*~ 
rut*  yb\y*>*i%nyHnfrti$at.  **(  utcry  hfatcwrvnet  r#  °X^¥ 
rv  «^^4tf,  c.  23  •     Dithyrambic  words  with  rery  little 
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The  third  and  laft  fpecies  of  the  fbphi-* 
ftkal  ftyfe  is  the  very  reverfe  of  tftk,  beiftg 
is  for  removed  as  poffible  from  the  pka- 
ferable*  the  pompons,  and  the  panegyrical* 
It  gives  nothing  to  the  pleafare  of  the  ear  j 
or,  if  it  has  any  numbers,  they  ate  harfh 
and  auftere.  The  words  it  ufes  are*  many 
of  them,  obfolete  and  antiquated,  iiotae  of 
them  of  the  florid  or  poetical  ki&X;  and,  a» 
to  its  composition,  it  is  varied  by  all  the 
figures  poffible,  except  fuch  as  pkafe  the 
car  and  fancy ;  dhd,  as  fonte  d£  the  figures 
h  ufes  art  vety  uncouth,  &Ad  fuch  as  de- 
range the  eonftfudtfoii  and  natural  order  of 
die  trortb  very  rfxuch,  htnce  it  is  often 
perplexed  and  olifcure. 

The  great  author  of  this  Hyle*  the  ffrft> 
and,  according  to  the  Halicarnaffian,  the 
laft,  is  Thucy dides,  of  whom  I  have  ipoken 

meaning.  He  deals  much  in  fiimles  joo,  Jike  fome 
0f  our  modern  critics,  as  where,  be  compare*  J>*~, 
ifeofthenes  to  thtfncter  aad  lightning,  whMtJconfafaies 
things  at  once,  and  Cicfefe  to* iof*U£r*tim>  Whlfotipteid* 
At  and  wide,  and  fbm^dttUs  is  tefiiiguifliAi,  iafi  tft**~ 
biases  again. 
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elfewhere*.  And  I  (hall  only  add  here, 
that  it  was  probably  in  emulation  to  Hero-* 
dotus  that  he  framed  this-  fo  fiqgular  ftyle ; 
for  it  is  evident,  from  his  introdu&ion, 
that  he  meant  his  work  to  be  of  a  kind 
quite  different  from  that  of  Herodotus;— 
whether  it  were  that  he:  difapproved  of 
the  ftyle  of  Herodotus,  or  defpaired  of 
excelling,  or  even  of  equalling  him  in  that 
ftyle  f-  -  2:  <■ 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  what  the  Haliearna£* 
Can  fays,  that;  Thucydides*  though  .he  had 
his  admirers  among  the  Greeks,  yet  had  no 
imitators.  But  there  are  two  Rom^n  authors 
who  certainly  imitated  him ;  I  mean  Salluft 
and  Tacitus,  of  whofe  ftyle  I  have  already 
fpoken  at  great  length ;  and,- 1  think,  it  is  true 

»  Pag.  19S;    J  •  •- 

f   He    fays, 'that    his    hrftoryhe    intended   to.  be 

XTityM*   IK    «•»    ftotoov   *i    ayancpba    tt;   to   wa^a^u/aa  eutovnr ; 

by  which  laft  words  he  appears  to  me  plainly 
enough  to  'infinuate,  that  Herodotus's  hiftory  was 
of  the  p&Hegyfkal  kind,  (accordingly  it  is  faid 
to  have  bdeu  read  by  him  at  die  Olympic  games) 
and  more  calculated  to  gain  the  prize  of  the  day, 
than  to  be  a  lailing  monument  for  the  inftru&ion  of 
pofterity. 
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what  I  have  there  faid,  that  they  have  not 
improved  upon  their  original,  particularly 
in  the  narrative  part,  which,  I  think,  is 
much  worfe^  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  plain  and 
natural  as  that  of  Thucydides. 

I  know  no  ftyle  in  Englifh  which,  re- 
fembles  that  of  Thucydides,  unlefs  perhaps 
it  be  the  ftyle  of  Milton  in  his  profe  writ- 
ings j  but  he,  like  Demofthenes,  has  only* 
taken  wljat  isr  bed  in  Thucydides.  For 
Demofthenes  ftudied  Thucydides  very 
much ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  in  him  a 
great  many  hyperbatons,  parenthefes,  and 
artificial  conftru&ions,  which  run  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  make  it  neceflary  to  con- 
ned words  very  cUftant  from  one.  another,, 
with  many  fuch  like  figures,  by  .which  his 
ftyle  is  diverfified,  and  raifed  above  common 
idiom,  as  much  as  that  of  Thucydides,  but 
without  his  perplexity  or  obfcurity. 

The  ftyle  that  is   moft  ufed  at  prefent. 
belongs  rather  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  that  which  is  formed  for 
tjie  pleafure  >of  the  fancy  and  ear.     The  di- 
ftinguifliing  characters  of  it  are,-  firft,  that 
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it  h  very  ftdrid  aiid  poetical,  and  abounds 
with  aritithefils,  Words  anfwefing  to  words, 
aiid  Othfer  pleafurablfe  figures.  Second* 
ly,  If  is  coriipofed,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  fhort  unconnected  feijtences,  for  I  cannot 
call  them  periods,  with  a  pertain  neatnefs 
arid  trimhefs  in  the  turn  of  them,  byt  with- 
out any  flow  or  variety  in  the  fyhthm  or 
cadence,  even  When  they  are  longer.  This 
fpruce  petlt-inaitft  ftyle  firft  began,  as  t 
have  obfefved,  iri  France,  arid  has  been  fol- 
l6Wed  by  foriie  later  writers  in  Britain,  who 
had  not  formed  fheir  tafte  upon  betted  mo- 
dels. ,  . 

The  aritient  ftyle  that  riibft  refembfes 
this,  arid  probably  that  from  which  it 
Was  forihed,  is  the  ftyle  of  Seneca,  Pliny 
the  /younger,  Quin&ilian,  and,  in  general, 
of  fhe  writers  of  that  age.  It  was  alfo,  as 
I  have  fhewn,  the  ftyle  of  thfe  fchobls  of 
declamation  in  Rome,  from  which  I  derive 
the  comiptidtt  6f  the  Rorriaft  tafte  of  do- 
qtiehcte  atndwtitmg  *. 

*  The  laft  of  the  tltrde  atithdrt  I  fttVe  trietitfontid, 
I  mean  Quin&iliaa,  writes,  I  thibk*  better  thaa 
either  of  the  other  two  3  but  he  likewife  hat  a  Bxong 

5 
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The  ftyle  of  thefe  authors  was  not,  as  I 
iave  pbferved,  approved  of  by  the  firft-  re- 
ftorers  of  learning  in  Europe.  Among  the 
earlieft  of  thefe  was  Angelus  Politianus,  the 


taint  of  that  age.  Z  will  give  but  one  example  of 
him  from  a  paflage  in  which  he  has  unfortunately 
meafured  himfelf  with  a  much  better  writer,  I  mean 
Cicero,  to  whom  indeed  he  refers.  It  is  upon  the 
fifbjedfc  of  too  great  luxurfoncy  in  the  ftyle  of  young 
men.       Of    this    Quinttilian    fays,     Lib.   2.    Inftitut. 

*  Audeat  haec  aetas  plura,  et  inveniat,  et  inventis 
'  gaudeat,  ftnt  licet  ilia  non  fatis  interim  ficca  et 
'  fevera.        Facile    remedium     eft     ubertatis,     fterilia 

*  nullo  labore  vincuntur.      Ilia  mihi  in  pueris  hatura 

*  minimum  fpei  dabit,  in  qua  ingenium  judicio   prae- 

*  fimutur.  Materiam  efle  primum  volo  vel  abundan- 
'  tiorem,    atque  ultra   quam    oportcat    fufam.       Quod 

*  me  de    his    aetatibus    fentire    minus    mirabitar,    qui 

*  apud    Ciceronem    legerit,     <uoJo   mm   fi    efferat    in 

*  adolefcente    fcecunditas.'       Here     the     fentences     arq 
fliort   and   unconnected,  but    trim    and  neatly  turned. 
Now    hear    how    Gicero    exprefles    pretty    much    the  * 
fame  thought.      '  Volo  enim  fe  efferat  in  adolefcente 

*  foecundhas.  Nam  facilius,  ficut  in  .  vitibus,  re* 
€  vocantur  ea,   quae  Me   nimium    profudefunt,  quam, 

'«  ft   nihil  valet  materies,  nova   &rmenta  culttira  exci- 
€  tantur.      Ita  volo  efle    in   adolefcente   unde   aliquid 

*  amputem.      Non  enim  poteft  in   eo  efte  fuccjjs  diu- 

*  turnus,  quod  nimis  Celeriter  eft    maturitatem  aftecu- 

*  turn;'  De  Oralote,  lib.  2.  Here  there  is  not  the 
oratorical  roundnefs  or  flow,  neither  fliould  it  be;  but 
as  the  matter  is  connected,  fo  are  the  fentences ;  and, 
though  they  be  not  fo  »*at  and  fo  trim  as  rfiofe  of 

Vol,  III.  F  f 
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faft  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  if  I  am  not 
miftafcen,  after  the  reftoration  of  letters. 
He  condemns  the  ftyle  of  all  the  age  of  Pli- 
ny: *  Optaret"  alius  ut  oratorem  Minimi* 
'  faperem,  quod  hujus  et  maturitas  et  difci- 
*  plma  laudator;  ego  contra  totttm  illud 
4  afpernari  me  dicam  Piinii  faeculum  *•* 

Thefe  are,  if  not  all,  at  Ieaft,  I  think,  thfe 
chief  kinds  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle,  a  ftyle 
which  h  not  faulty  through  negligence  or 
ignorance,  but  from  overmuch  ftudy  and  la- 
bour. I  have  already  given  a  particufer  reafoa 
Why  Thucydides  beftowed  fb  touch  pains  to 
make  his  ftyle  worfe  than  It  would  other- 
wife  have  been ;  and  I  will  now  endeavour 
td  give  fotoe  more  general  reafons  for  this 
laborious  afFe&ation. 

And  the  firft  is  a  littlenefi  of  toindt 
which  makes  men  ftudy  much  what  i» 

Qutn&ilUn,  there  it  nothing  that  offends  the  ear  lilge 
the  abrupt  cadence  of  Tacitus,  and  there  is  nothing: 
of  quaintneft  or  imartaefs,  but  the  whole  is  fimplc  and 
natural. 

*  Angeli  Politiani  epiftola  prhliii 
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trifling,  or  lejfe  priacipsJ  .i»  arts^  (cienqes, 
an$  even  the  common  affaire  of  life.  Senfe^ 
ipirjt,  ao.d  ^  pertaia  greatnefs  of  mind,  are 
neceflary  for  fpeaking  and  writing  well,  no 
lefs  than  for  a&ing  well.  A  man  of  a  phi-* 
lofophical  mind  aad  exalted  genius  will, 
like  Socrates  in  Plato  *,  delpife  the  embel- 
lifliment  of  words,  and  think  that  time 
mifpent  which  he  employs  in  polifhing 
them  and  fettingthem  in  order,  for  the 
purpofe  of  captivating  the  ears  and  fancies 
of  men  j  or,  if  he  fhould  (loop  to  do  it  for 
any  important  public  fervice,  he  will  cer- 
tainly not  over-do  it>  but  will  always  copfi- 
der  the  matter  .as  principal,  and  chiefly  de- 
ferving  his  care. 

Another  reafon,  and  which,  I  believe^ 
has  .contributed  more  than  any  other  .to 


*  Plata  m#kes  Socrptes  fay,  in  tjije  beginning  pf 
his  Apology,  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  him, 
at  Ms  -time  of  'life,  to  form  ^nd  fafliion  words  like  m 
young  man:  4$*  y&z   4*<for*  .«*#•■•»#  v^ki   t^s'tJi 

And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that  the  flyle,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  rhetoric,  is  addrefled  >tp  the  pinions  $r$ 
hn&*Qf4Mni;  ^h«.,I4b.  #u  c.i. 
F  f  2 
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make  men  labour  words  with  the  anxious 
diligence  of  a  fophift,  is  the  want  of  the 
pra&ice  of  applying  fpeaking  or  writing  to 
bufinefs,  or  the  common  affairs  of  life* 
Men  of  great  Ieifure,  who  are  very  good 
fcholars,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
unpra&ifed  in  bufinefs,  are  very  apt  to  form 
to  themfelves  a  ftyle,  which  appears  to 
them,  and  may  appear  to  others,  very- 
fine,  but  is  intirely  unfit  for  bufinefs,  and 
could  not  be  endured  by  aflemblies  of  men 
met  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs  of 
great  importance,  or  by  judges,  who  were 
to  decide  caufes  upon  fuch  fpeaking  or  writ- 
ing. Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  bufinefs,  foon  difcover 
that  it  is  not  the  ornament  of  words,  but 
the  weight'  of  matter  'and  argument,  that 
will  convince  men,  who  hear  or  read,  in 
order  to  be  informed,  and  that  what  art 
there  is  in  the  compofition  muft  be  con- 
cealed as  much  as  poffible.  Such  an  orator 
or  writer,  therefore,  will  not  ufe  the  pedan- 
tic ftyle  of  the  prccicufes  ridicules  ;  neither 
will  his  ftyle  abound  with  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  nor  will  be  pompous  and  theatrical, 
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like  liberates,  becaufe  he  knows,  from  cer- 
tain experience  and  obfervation,  that  fuch  a 
manner  tickles  the  ears  and  amufes  the 
fancy,  but  does  not  convince  or  determine 
men  to  adt ;  and  far  lefe  will  he  labour  to 
obfeure  and  involve  his  fenfe,  as  Thucydi- 
des  has  done,  whofe  manner  would  be  as 
offenilve  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  as. per- 
plexing to  their  understanding.  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  the  Halicarnaffian  is  in  the 
right  when  he  maintains,  that  no  orator  of 
Greece  ever  fpoke  in  that  manner* 

That  men  of  bufinefs,  if  they  are  not  de- 
ficient in  genius  or  learning,  make  the  beft 
fpeakers  or  writers,  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
reafon,  but  is  verified  by  fa£t  and  obferva- 
tion. The  greateft  orators  in  Greece  were 
the  two  rivals,  Demofthenes  and  ^ifchines, 
both  much  verfant  in  public  bufinefs,  and 
accuftomed  to  fpeak  to  the  people;  and,  in 
Rome,  the  two  beft  writers,  (I  mean  profe- 
writers,  for  I  fpeak  not  of  poets,  whofe 
ftyle  is  quite  different  from  that  of  bufinefs 
and  common  life),  as  well  as  fpeakers,  were 
Julius  CaefaV  and  Cicero,  both  men  eminent 

Ff3 
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in  bufmefs.  On  the  other  hand,  Ifdcrattfg 
and  Thucydides,  among  the  Greeks,  weife 
neither  of  them  taen  of  bufinefs,  nor  ac- 
cuftomed  to  (peak  to  judges,  or  to  the 
people,  but  formed  in  thdr  clofets  a  kind  of 
ideal  eloquence,  in  a  Vety  different  tafte  in- 
deed, but  both  equally  unfit  for  the  affairs 
of  life.  Salluft  and  Tadtus  too,  among  the 
Romans,  the  wbrft  writers  that  I  kiiow  of 
any  name  or  reputation,  do  riot  appear  to 
liave  had  any  pra&ice  of  eloquence,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  the  fchools  of  declamation*. 

*  As  to  Salluft,  what  Sir  John  Checke,  <toe  ot  the 
firft  and  beft  fcholars  that  ever  Were  in  England, 
faid  of  him,  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  reported 
by  Roger  Afcham,  his  fchblar  (whom  I  quoted  be- 
fore) in  his  work  entitled  the  ScJbnl-md/ter,  or  per* 
fed  way  of  bringing  up  youth,  p.  339.  of  the  edi- 
tion of  his  works  published  by  James  Ben  net  in 
1771.  Sir  John  Checke  had  (aid,  that  he  tpuld  not 
recommend  Salluft  as  a  good  pattern  of  ftyle  for 
young    men,    '  his   writing    being    neither    plain    for 

*  the  matter,    nor   fcnfible    for    men's    underftandiog* 

*  And  what  is  the  caofe  thereof,  Sir?  quoth  I.  Ve- 

*  rily,  faid    he,    becaufe  in   Salluft's  writing  is  more 
'  art  than  nature,  and  more  labour  than  art;  and  in 

*  his  labpur  alfo   too  much  toil,  as   ft  were  with  an 

*  uncontented  care    to  write  better  than  lie  could;  ft 

*  fault  common  to  very   many  men.      And  therefore 
«  he  doth  not  exprefc  the  matter  lively  and  naturally  with 

I 
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Even  Cicerp,  as  I  Ji$ve  qbf^vgd  ^fg^herp, 
would  haye  been  a  better  orator,  if  h?  ,tyad 
not  pra&ifed  fo  much  upon  it&lU0|i$  fi$br 
je&s,  but  had  exercifed  himjfgjf  jfronj  tfcp 


«  common  fpeecb,  as  ye  fee  Xenophon  doth  in  Greek ; 

*  but  it  is  carried  and  drjven  forth  artificially,  after  top 
f  learned  a  fort,  as  Thueydidjes  ^Qth  in  his  orations.   Anjl 

*  how  conietj)  it  to  pafs,  (aid  I,  that  Ca^far  and  Cicero's 

*  talk  is  fp  natural  and  plain,  apd  Sajluft's  writing  fp 
€  artificial  apd  darfc,  wfcen  alj  the.  three  lived  in  onp 

*  time?    J  will  freely  tell  yoii  ipy  fancy  herein,   iaijl 

*  he*      Surely    Csefar    and    Cicero,    befi<je    a   Angular 

*  prerogative   of  natural    eloquence,  given   unto  theip 

*  by  God,  both  two,  by  ufe  of  life,  were  daily  ora- 

*  tors  among  the  common  people,  an^  greatest  counsellors 
9  in  the  fenate-houfe ;  and  therefore  gave  themfelves  tp 
'  ufe  fuch  fpeech  as  the  raeaneft  ftpuld  well  underftand, 

*  and   the    wifeft   beft  allow;  following  carefully  thajt 

*  goo4    counfel    of    Ariitotle,    Lg^uenduiq,     ut    mufti* 

*  fapiendum,  ut  pauci.  Salluft  was  no  fuch  maty 
4  neither  for   will   to  goodnefs,  nor  ijrill  by  learning, 

*  but  ill  given  by  nature,  and  made  worfe  by  bring* 

*  hg  up,  (pent  the  mo#  part  of  his  youth  very  mif- 
f  orderly    in    rjot  a^    leachery,    }n  the    company  o^ 

*  fuch  who,  never  giving  their  mind  to  honed  <^o« 
'  ing,  could  jiever  fflure  their  tongue  to  wife  fpeak- 
f  ing.     But,    at    lajr,    coming    to    better    years,   an<| 

*  buying  wit  ai  the  deareft  hand  (that  is,  J>y  long 
f  experience  of  the  hjurt  an,d  $>ame  that  cometh  of 
'  nitfchief)*  moved  by  the  counfrl  of  then}  that  were 
«  wife,  and  carried  by  the  example  of  foch  as  were 
f  good,  he  firft  fell  to  honeity  of  life,  and  after  .  to 
<  the  lave  of  #ttdy  and  learning ;    and   jfo   became  fy 

Ff4 
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beginning,  as  Demofthenes  did,  upon  mat* 
ters  of  bufinefs.  In  later  times,  when  the 
fchools  of  declamation  became  flail  more  in 
falhion  among  the  Romans,  the  urnbraticus 


4  new  a  man,    that  Caeiar,  being  dilator,  made  him 

*  pnetor  in  Numidia,  where  he,  abfent  from  his  coon- 
«  try,  and  not  inured  with  the  common  talk  of  Rome,  bot 

*  (hut  up  in  his  ftudy,  and  bent  wholly  upon  reading, 

*  did  write  the  ftory  of  the  Romans.  And,  for  the  better 
4  accompliihing  of  the  fame,  he  read  Cato  and  Pifo  in 
4  Latin,  for  gathering  of  matter  and  truth,  and  Thucy- 

*  dides  in  Greek,  for  the  order  of  his  ftory,  and  furniihing 
•ofhisftyle/ 

A  little  after,  in  p.   343.  fpeaking  of  Thucydides, 
lie  fays,    *  that  he  Hkewife   wrote    his    ftory,   not  at 

*  home  in  Greece,  but  abroad  in  Italy,  and  there- 
4  fore  fraelleth  of  a   certain  outlandifh  kind  of  talk, 

*  ftrange  to  them  of  Athens,   and    diverfe   from  their 

*  writing  that  lived  in  Athens  and  Greece,  and 
4  wrote  at  the  fame  that  Thucydides  did,  as  Lyfias, 
4  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Ifocrates,  the  pureft  and 
4  plaineft  writers  that  ever  wrote  in  any  tongue,  and 
4  beft  examples  for  any  man  to  follow,  whether  he  write 
4  Latin,  Italian,  French,  or  Englifh.  Thucydides  alfo 
4  feemeth,  in  his  writing,  not  fo  much  benefited  by 
4  nature  as  holpen  by  art,  and  carried  forth  by  de- 
4  fire,  ftudy,  labour,  toil,  and  over-great  curiofity,  who 
4  fpent  twenty-feyen  years  in  writing  his  eight  books 
4  of  hiftory.'" 

As   to  Tacitus,   neither  Sir   John  Checke  nor  Mr* 
Afcham  does  fo  much  as  mention  him  \  nor  do  \  belicva 
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do&or,  as  Petronius  expreffea  it,  Ingmia  de- 
levit. 

I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  may  be  found  among 
the  antient  writers,  and  particularly  the 
Halicarnaflian  may  be  reckoned  one;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pleaded  caufes, 
or  was  engaged  in  civil  bufinefs  of  any 
kind.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  firft,  that 
he  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  whom,  there- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  in  a  language 
eafy  and  natural.  Secondly,  He  had  form~ 
ed  his  ftyle  by  the  imitation  of  fuqh  authors 
as  Demofthenes,  who  were  real  men  of  bu- 
finefs; and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  that  a  mere  fcholar  can  form  a 
ftyle,  which  does  not  froell  too  much  of 
the  lamp, 

I  think  it  is  unlucky  for  the  authors  of 
modern  times,  that  fo  few  of  them  have 
been  men  of  bufinefs.     The  beft  of  them,  I 

that  any  man  of  thofe  days  confidered  him  as  a  pattern 
pf  ftyle  —  that  was  referved  for  lajer  and  more,  ignorajit; 
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wilfr  venture  to  fay,  were  fuch  ;  and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury,  whofe  ftyle  I  have  elfe- 
where  commended,  would  have  been  ftill  a 
better  writer,  if  he  had  been  more  engaged 
in  public  bufinefs,  and  had  been  a  fpeaker 
in  either  boufe  of  parliament ;  for  in  that 
cafe,  he  would  not  have  written  in  a  man- 
ner which  is,  of  all  others,  the  lead 
proper  for  bufinefs.  And  I  fay  the  fame  of 
Piato,  whom  he  has  admired  and  imitated 
fo  much  j  for,  if  he  had  either  confined 
bimfelf  intirely,  as  Xenophon  did,  to  his 
matter  Socrates**  manner  of  teaching,  or, 
a*  he  would  needs  be  a  rhetorician,  if  he 
1iad  had  the  practice  of  ipeaking  in  public, 
he  would  have  avoided  thofe  faults  of  ftyle 
which  the  Haticarnaflian  has  fo  juftly  cen-r 
lured  in  him. 
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CHAP..-  XXIV. 

\AJhort  account%  of  the  fate  of  antient  learn- 
ing in  the  feveral  periods  of  the  world-** 
All  the  learning  of  Europe  originally  from 
Egypt+—Tbe  firji  great  blow  to  learning 

'  the  defiruSion  of  the  colleges  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priefis — Thejecondy  the  deftru&ion  of 

•  the  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy— The 
thirds  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  ofGreece%  and 
the  extinRion  of  learning  and  good  tqftc 
there — The  fourth^  the  lofs  of  liberty  at 
Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  tqjie  there 
—Thcjifih)  the  conquefis  of  the  Saracens 
and  Tufis-r-The  prefent  fate  of  antient 
learning  in  Europe — How  the  tq/le  of  it 
is  to  be  revived. 


AS  I  have  faid  fo  much  in  praife  of  the 
antient  learning,  in  this  and  the 
preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  it  may 
not  be  improper*  before  I  conclude  this 
vphime,  to  give  fpme  general  account  of 
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the  fate  of  this  learning  in  the  feveral  ages 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded. 

That  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
many  arts  and  fciences,  which  Europe  is  at 
prefent  poffeffed  of,  came  originally  from 
-Egypt,  I  hold  to  be  an  iaconteftible  truth. 
All  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  and  ajl  other 
arts  .of  ufe  or  ornament  depending  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  powers  of  nature, 
were,  I  believe,  practifed  in  the  higheft  per- 
fection in  Egypt.     But  the  liberal  and  ele- 
gant arts,  fuch  as  fine  fpeaking  and  writing, 
poetry,  ftatuary,  and  painting,  though  the 
elements  of  them  were  likeways .  brought 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  profpered  much 
more  in  that  country,  and  were  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  ever  they  were 
in  Egypt.     The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
thefe  are  popular  arts,   and   are   therefore 
never  carried  far,  except  in  popular  govern- 
ments, fuch  as  thofe  in  Greece.     This  is 
particularly  true  of  eloquence,  which,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Homer  and  the  Trojan 
war,  was  the  chief  inftrument  of  govern-* 
ment  among  the  Greeks.     And  indeed  it 
jHuft  of  nece#ity  b^  fo,  where  the  power  i& 
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in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  muft  be 
perfuaded  before  they  aft.  Now,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
fpeaking  is  the  principal  art,  prior  both  in 
time  and  dignity  to  the  writing  art,  which 
was  only  grafted  on  it.  For,  though  the 
fpeaking  art  was  in  very  great  perfe&ioa 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  as  is  evident  from 
his  poems,  I  believe  there  was  very  little 
poetry  committed  to  writing  at  that  time, 
and  no  profe  at  all.  But,  as  to  fciences, 
fuch  as  geometry,  aftronomy,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  metaphyfics  and  theology,  I  believe 
they  were  carried  to  a  perfedlion  in  Egypt 
that  they  have  never  fince  exceeded. 

The  firft  great  revolution  of  learning  and 
philofophy  was  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by 
the  Perfians,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Egyptian  colleges  of  priefts.  Of  this  I  have 
fpoken  elfewhere  * ;  and  it  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  greateft  blow  to  fcience  that  it 
ever  received,  and  which  it  has  never  fince 
perfe&ly  recovered.  It  did,  however,  lift 
its  head  again,  and  flourUhed  for  fome  time 
in  the  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy ;  for 
Pythagoras  went  to  Egypt  before  the  Per- 

*  *  Vol.  ii.    p.  262. 
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Han  conqueft;  and,  as  he  was  there  no  left 
than  twenty-two*  years,  ^and  was  initiated 
into  the  prieftly  order,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  brought  away  with  him  a  great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  learning,  at  leaft  much 
more  of  it  than  any  Greek  did  before  or 
after  his  time.  For  thofe  that  went  before 
him,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  and  Melam- 
pus,  appear  to  have  brought  away  nothing 
with  them  but  mufic  and  fome  myftical 
theology ;  and  Thales,  the  only  philofopher 
who  was  there  before  him,  appears  to  have 
learned  nothing  there  but  fome  elements  of 
geometry,  and  a  little  phyfiology.  And, 
with  regard  to  Plato  and  Eudoxus,  who 
went  to  Egypt  fo  long  after  Pythagofas, 
befides  that  they  went  thither  at  a  time 
when  fcience  muft  have  been  deep  in  ks 
decline,  we  are  informed  that  the  prieft$ 
were  not  at  all  communicative  to  them  f. 

Thefe  Pythagorean  fch©ols  in  Italy  pro* 
duced,  while  they  flourifhed,  fome  ,of  the 

*  Jamblichus  m  vita  Pytfcagone,  c.  4. 

f  Strabo,  <X,ib.  xvit.  p.  806.  where  he  tells  jis,  that 
Plato  and  Eudoxas  lived  thirteen  years  with  the. pridh-c/ 
Heliopolis,  in  order  to  learn  aflronomy ;  but,  though  they 
were"  at  great  pains  to  perfuade  the  priefts  to  teach  them. 
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grcateft  men  that  ever  exifted,  in  philofo- 
phy,  government*  and  arms.  How  thefe 
fcliools  of  philofophy  were  deftroyed  and 
difperfedj  is  related  by  the  author  of  the 
life  6f  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
mentioned*;  and  this  I  hold  to  have  been 
the  fecond  fatal  blow  to  learning  and  philo- 
sophy. 

Some  planks  Were  fared  of  this  Ship- 
wreck, and  difperfed  all  over  Eurppe;  hue 
they  were  beft  colle&ed  and  preferred  by 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  in  Greece,  where  botk 
arts  and  fciences  flourished  very  much  fotf 
fome  time.  But  Greece,  with  its  liberty 
and  glory  in  arms,  loft  alfo  its  tafte  for  the 
fciences  and  fine  arts.;  and,  as  the  Hali- 
•carnaffian  tells  usf,  they  were,  fome  time 
before  his  age,  become  almoft  barbarous 
-And  this  I  make  to  be  the  third  dowafal  of 
learning, 

they  teamed  fat  a  few  theorems  %  tie  barbarians,  as  Strata 
calls  thofe  learned  priefts,  concealing  the  greater  pare 
from  them.  See  what  I  have  further  (aid  upon  this  fob- 
je£t,  rol.ii.  p. -243.  in  the'note. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  z6z. 

f  De  Antiquis  Oraloribui,  in  Initio* 
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It  again  revived,  as  the  fame  author  in- 
forms us*,  under  the  patronage  of  fome 
of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  who,  by  the 
countenance  and  prote&ion  they  gave  to 
fuch  men  as  the  Halicarnaffian,  introduced 
philofophy  and  the  fine  arts  into  Rome, 
and   revived  them  in  Greece.     In  Rome 
they  were  fhort- lived ;  for  the  violent  ty- 
ranny of  the  Emperors,  and   the   general 
corruption  of  manners,  foon  put  an  end  to 
them.  But  they  continued  longer  in  Greece ; 
from  whence  they  returned  again  to  their 
native  land,  I  mean  Egypt;  for  in  Alex- 
andria there  were  fchools  of  philofophers, 
geometers,  aftronomers,  grammarians,  and 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  good  writers 
down  even  to  the  invafion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  fecond  deftrudion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.     In  Italy,  and  all  over  the 
weft  of  Europe,  learning  had  been  before  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  all  fine  arts,  by  the  invafioft 
of  other  barbarians,  I  mean  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.       And  here   we  have    learning 
again  put  down  for  the  fourth  time,  except 
fome  fmall  remains  of  it  that- were  pre- 
ferved  in  Conftantinople. 

*  Ubi  fiipra. 
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But  fcience  began  again  to  dawn,  and 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  not  have 
been,  expe&ed,  I  mean  from  the  Saracens, 
the  fame  mad  and  barbarous  enthufiafts  "v^ho 
had  deftroyed  the  Alexandrian  library.  But 
Greece  a  fecond  time  catched  its  conquerors, 
and  the  Saracens  became  as  zealous  for 
Greek  learning  as  ever  they  had  been  ene- 
mies to  it.  From  them  the  firft  rays  of 
fcience  enlightened  the  weft  ;  for  we  got 
fome  knowledge  of  phyfic,  and  of  Ariftotle'a 
philofophy  from  them.  But  we  may  be 
faid  to  have  ftill  continued  barbarous  till 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  moft  indocile  and  uncultivable  of  all  bar- 
barians; for  they  are  among  the  few  people 
that  we  read  of  in  hiftory,  who  have  been 
d.iflblved  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  without 
being  firft  foftened  and  mitigated  by  arts, 
From  thofe  barbarians  fled  the  learned 
Greeks  that  yet  remained  in  Conftantinople, 
and,  taking  refuge  in  Rome,  introduced 
there  the  Greek  language,  and,  with  it, 
the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  and  Greek 
arts ;  and  thus,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of 
human  affairs,  it  fo  happened  that  Greece 

Vol.  III.  G  g 
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once  more  brought  arts  into  Latium*,  again 
became  barbarous,  and  Rome  and  its  great 
men  (for  fo  I  think  I  may  call  Leo  X.  and 
hi%  cardinals)  once  more  reftored  learning, 
which  from  thence  fpread  all  over  Europe 
with  a  moft  rapid  progrefs. 

That  learning  is  now  again  deep  in  ks 
decline  all  over  Europe,  cannot  be  denied, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  I  have  (hewn,  that 
the  Greek  authors  are  the  moft  perfect 
ftandards,  both  of  juft  thinking  and  elegant 
writing ;  for,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  loft, 
almoft  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople,  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
honour  of  England,  that  the  Greek  learning 
is  more  efteemed,  and  better  preferved  there 
than  any  where  elfe.  But,  even  there, 
it  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  as  former- 
ly; nor  are  the  Greek  mafters  fo  much 
ftudied  and  imitated  as  the  models  of  fine 
writing.  Arid  what  have  we  got  in  the 
place  of  thefe?  Either  Latin  imitators,  fome 
of  which  are  certainly  not  good  j  and,  if 

•  Artes  in talk  agrefti  Latio.  Horat.    • 
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they  were  better,  every  man  of  genius  and 
fpirit  would  chufe  to  drink  at  the  pure 
fountains  rather  than  at  the  ftreams,  often 
muddy,  and  always  more  or  lefs  difcolour-* 
ed;— or  French  authors,  who  have  intro* 
duced  a  kind  of  Afiatic  eloquence  into  Eu* 
rope,  more  unlike  the  true  Attic  mufe  than 
any  thing  that  ever  came  from  Afia  in  an* 
tient  times.  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  other  arts,  fhould  we 
follow  the  florid  tafte  of  the  French  in  them, 
and  give  over  ftudying  and  copying  thofe 
beautiful  monuments  of  antient  art,  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  Italy ;  and  the  fame  muft  happen 
to  the  writing  art,  as  foon  as  the  Greek  mo- 
numents of  that  kind  ceafe  to  be  ftudied 
and  imitated. 

But,  how  are  Greek  learning  and  fine 
writing  to  be  revived  ?  No  other  way  that 
I  know,  but  as  they  were  twice  revived  in 
Rome — by  the  patronage  and  prote&ion  of 
the  great,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
Greek  learning  as  faflrionable  every  where  in 
Europe  as  it  was  in  Britain  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  even  ladies  of  the  higheft 
rank  both  wrote  and  fpoke  Greek,  and  Queens 
Gg  2 
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were  proud  of  being  able  to  read  the  great 
authors  of  that  language  in  the  original.  For 
no  art  or  fcience,  or  even  virtue,  will  flou- 
rifh  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  fafhionable  j 
and  it  is  the  example  arid  the  praife  of  the 
men  of  rank  in  a  country  that  make  every 
thing  fafhionable* 

From  this  fhort  hiftory  of  learning,  it 
appears,  that  the  feeds  of  arts  and  fciences 
are  by  nature  fown  in  the  human  mind, 
and  have  always  grown  up,  flourifh'ed, 
and  produced  fruit,  with  proper  culture 
and  in  a  favourable  foil  and  climate,  till 
they  were  either  fwept  away  by.  inunda- 
tions of  barbarians,  or  choaked  by  the  cares 
attending  the  acquiring  of  money,  or,  what 
is  ftiil  more  fatal  to  all  arts  and  fciences, 
theNenjoyment  of  it  in  luxury,  indolence, 
and  diffipation.  Thefe  fhorten  our  lives  as 
well  as  confume  our  time;  fo  that  it  may  be 
truly  faid  of  us  what  Seneca  fays  of  times 
not  unlike  ours,  ftaucos  annos  inter  Jiudia  et 

7/Y7,  non  aquapo    lone,  dividimus** 

«  Natur.  Quxft.  lib.  7.  cap.  25. 
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CHAP.      XXV. 

Conclufion  of  this  pai~t  of  the  work.-— Two 
kinds  of  men  will  defpife  it — the  avari- 
cious and  the  luxurious. — Something  faid 
to  the  frft  of  thefe,  more  to  the  lq/l.~ 
Leifure,  which  is  thought  Jo  great  a  blef- 
Jing,  is  the  greatejl  fcource  of  human  mi- 
fry,  if  not  well  employed. — Education 
only' can  enable  men  to  employ  leifure  well. 
^-Bodily  exercifes  formerly  employed  much 
time — Thefe  now  laid  afide — Arts  and 
fciences  now  only  remain  to  f  11  up  leifure. 
—By  thefe  only  we  have  any  advantages 
over  favages. — The  Romans  a  Jlriking 
example  of  the  ejfeft  of  Greek  philofophy 
and  arts — Thefe  preferved  virtue  among 
them  in  the  mojl  degenerate  times. — An- 
otber  ufe  of  antient  learning  is  to  improve 
our  luxury ,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  pofjible, 
the  bad  effeEls  of  it. — The  want  of  it  in 
this  refpe£l  among  us,  and  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  offuch  want. 


A 


ND  here  I  conclude  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  whigh  I  have  endeavoured 
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to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech,  pointed  to  the  fountains  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  drawn,  and  fhewn  to  what 
fubje&s  they  are  properly  applied. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who,  I 
know,  will  very  much  defpife  my  labours 
on  this  fubjeft.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  thofe 
who  value  nothing  but  money;  who,  if 
they  do  not  believe  that  nothing  exifts  ex* 
cept  money,  as  Mr.  Fielding  fays  of  one  of 
that  character*,  at  leaft,  are  concerned  about 
nothing  elfe  exifting.  Of  the  other  kind 
are  the  vain  and  the  luxurious,  who  do  not 
love  money  for  its  own  fake,  but  defire  to 
enjoy  it  according  to  the  faihionable  tafte 
qf  pleafure. 

To  thofe  of  the  firft  kind  I  have  nothing 
to  fay,  except  that  I  wifh  them  much  joy  of 
the  only  pleafure  they  are  capable  of  relifh^ 
ing.  And  thus  much  I  will  fay  in  com^ 
mendation  of  their  tafte,  that  it  is  the 
paflion,  the  moft  conftant  in  human  nature, 
and  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  leaft  re-> 
fpite  or  intermiffion.  For  it  operates  almoft 
esatinually,  like  gravitation,  or  any  other 

•  Hiftory  of  Toxp  Jon$*, 
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power  of  nature;  and,  in  proportion  as 
other  paffions  decreafe,  it  increafes,  and 
never  ends  but  with  the  man.  Long  may 
fuch  bufy  mortals  live  to  accumulate  wealth, 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome,  who 
come  after  them,  may  make  a  proper  ufe ; 
and,  when  they  die,  they  may,  in  their 
epitaph,  infult  philofophy  and  learning,  in 
the  way  that  Trimalchio  does  in  Petronius, 
4  Here  lies  fuch  a  man,  who  died  worth 

*  half  a  million,   et  philofopbum"  nunquam 

*  audivit? 

With  refpe<St  to  the  other  kind  of  men, 
as  they  have  commonly  fome  tafte,  of 
which  the  avaricious  are  intirely  void,  and, 
if  that  tafte  were  well  directed,  might  be- 
come worthy  and  ufeful  men,  I  will  beftow 
more  words  upon  them,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  them  the  right  road  to  pleafure. 

A  young  man,  juft  entering  upon  Jife, 
with  an  opulent  fortune  and  high  tafte  of 
pleafure,  thinks  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  being  perfe&ly  happy,  and 
reckons  it  his  peculiar  good  fortune,  that  he 
is  not  obliged  to  labour  and  drudge  in  any 
Gg4 
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bufinefs  or  profeffion,  but  has  leifure  to  be 
happy.  But  he  does  not  confider  that  lei- 
fure, though  the  wifh  of  all  men*,  is  the 
fource  of  the  greateft  mifery  to  our  fpecies, 
if  not  rightly  employed ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  vice  or  folly  that  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Even  the  brute  animals,  when 
tamed  and  domefticated,  and  fupplied  with 
the  neceffaries  of  life  by  the  labour  of  others* 
are  made,  in  fome  degree,  unhappy  by  leifure* 
Thus  a  dog,  when  he  has  been  long  idle, 
is  manifeftly  uneafy,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to 
do  with  himfelf ;  and  accordingly,  when 
he  is  called  forth  to  his  employment,  we 
fee  with  what  joy  and  triumph  he  accepts 
of  the  invitation.  But  the  dog  is  happy 
in  this  refped,  that  he  has  not  invented 
any  means  of  filling  up  his  leifure  that  is 
deftru&ive  to  him ;  fo  that  he  only  fufFers 
the  pains  of  what  the  French  call  ennui* 
But  man  has  employed  his  fuperior  fagacity 
in  devifing  fo  many  ways  of  conjuring  this 
foul  fiend  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Shaken 

*  Qtipm  Divos  rogat  in  patentj 

Prcnfus  JEgxo  ■ 
Otjum  bello  furiofa  Thrace, 
Qtitjjn  tyledi  pharetra  decori. 

Bq*AT»  Ode  J$.  Jib.  $» 
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fpeare),  moft  of  them  ruinous  both  to  body 
and  mind,  that  unlefs  he  can  form  a  taftc 
for  fomething  better  than  the  common 
amufements,  he  muft  of  neceflity  be  an  un- 
happy man. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  every  man  who  has 
leifure  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  em- 
ploy properly.  But  it  is  much  more  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  have  wealth  as  well  as  leifure. 
For  wealth  is  an  incitement  to  every  vice 
and  folly,  by  readily  furnifliing  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  And  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  has  not  formed  a  right  tafte  of  pleafure, 
cannot  avoid  being  vicious  and  foolifh,  and 
by  conference  miferable,  in  a  very  high 
degree, 

And  how  is  this  right  tafte  of  pleafure  to 
be  formed  ?  Only  by  a  proper  education,  by 
\tfhich  we  are  early  accuftomed  to  what  is 
right  and  good,  fair  and  handfome ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  we  delight  in  thofe 
things  as  much  as  others  do  in  the  contrary, 
and  purfue  them  from  habit,  as  well  as 
from  judgment  and  deliberate  choice    It  is 
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therefore  true  what  Ariftotle  has  obferved** 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  a  good  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  us  how  to  employ  our  lei- 
sure. This  obfervation  will  apply  to  men 
of  every  bufmefs  or  profeffion,  if  they  have 
any  leifure  at  all ;  but  much  more  to  men 
whofe  whole  life  is  leifure.  And  indeed 
the  greateft  good  fortune,  that  can  befal  a 
jnan  who  has  not  education,  is  to  have  no 
leifure  at  all,  but  to  be  conftantly  employed, 
efpecially  in  bodily  labour,  for  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  only  fit* 
&o  that  men,  not  properly  educated,  are  by 
aature  deftined  to  be  flaves  and  drudges,  or 
idfe  to  be  miferable  f- 

There  was  one  way,  by  which  the  me$ 
of  rank  and  opulence,  of  this  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  Europe,  did  formerly  fill 
up  their  leifure,  but  which  is  now  almofl: 
intirely  out  of  fafhion ;  I  mean  exercifes. 
And  indeed  a  man,  who  would  keep  his 
body  in  high  athletic  order,  will  not  have 

*  Ariftotk's  Politic,  lib.  7.  cap.  15.  and  lib.  8.  cap.  3, 
•f  A«  foini  men    are    by    nature  incapable  of  a  li- 
beral education,  they  are  thoie,  who,  as  Ariftotle  has  to\4 
«s,  are  by  nature  flaves,    Ibid.  lib.  1.  cap,  5. 
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much  time  to  fpare.  How  much  thofe  ex- 
ercifes  were  pra&ifed  in  antient  time6,  and 
how  neceflary  a  part  they  made  of  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  citizens  of  every  free  ftatef 
efpecially  of  the  gentlfemen,  or  men  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  is  well  known  to  every  fcholar. 
Among  the  antients,  there  Was  one 
people,  who  were  eminent  for  nothing  but 
athletic  exercifes,  and  the  ftretigth  of  body 
thereby  acquired  j  and  who,  by  that  excel- 
lency alone,  under  the  conduQ:  of  a  man 
who  by  accident  had  the  benefit  of  a  philo- 
fophical  education,  attained  to  great  power 
and  eminence.  The  learned  reader  will 
know  that  I  mean  the  Thebans,  who,  under 
the  condufl:  of  Epaminondas,  became  the 
leaders  of  Greece**      This  fliews  us,  that 

*  Plutarch,  in  tlie  life  of  Pelopidas,  informs  us, 
that,  while  the  Spartans  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  Citadel 
of  Thebes,  and  they  and  the  Thebans  exercifed  together 
in  the  fame  Paljeftras,  the  Thebans,  by  the  advice  of  Epa- 
minondas, wreftled  with  the  Spartans ;  and,  finding  them- 
felves  fupcrior  in  that  exercife,  Epaminondas  from  thence 
excited  them  to  aflert  their  liberty,  and  fhake  off  the 
Spartan  yoke.  This  produced  the  recovery  of  their  Citadel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  famous  bat- 
tles of  Leu&ra  and  Mantina?a ;  in  which,  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  hiftorians,  and  particularly  by  Dio- 
dorus  Sicwlus,  it  ii  evident,    that  the  Thebans   con- 
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though  the  endowments  of  the  mind  cer- 
tainly hold  the  firft  rank,  yet  the  faculties 
of  the  body  ought  not  to  be  negle&ed ;  and 
they   fhould  be  fo  much  more  generally 

quered,  not  fo  much  by  the  conduct  of  Epaminon- 
4as,  or  their  valour  and  military  discipline,  as  by  their 
foperiority  in  wreftling  and  flrength  of  body:  for  in 
that  way  mud  neccflarily.be  decided  all  battles  in  which 
men  fight  in  clofe  order,  and  hand  to  hand ;  where  all 
]png  weapons,  fuch  as  fpears,  mud  foon  be  broken,  or 
rendered  ufelefs,  which  actually  happened,  as  Diodoros 
informs  us,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinaca.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  foperiority  in  bodily  ftrength,  and  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
produced  that  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  by 
which  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  been  fo  long  leaders 
©f  Greece,  and,  after  the  conqueft  of  Athens,  thought' 
themfelves  invincible,  were  flript  of  all  their  power  and 
glory,  and  fo  humbled,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
lift  their  head. 

For  the  reft,  the  Thebans  were  rude,  brutifli  people, 
without  education  or  learning  of  any  kind;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that,  after  having  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Greece,  by  the  means  I  have  mentioned, 
they  foon  loft  it,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  loft  their  philofo- 
phical  leader  Epaminondas,  and,  not  long  after  that, 
their  city  and  their  liberty,  by  the  folly  and  brutality  of 
their  then  leaders.  This  is  the  judgment  of  Ephorus  the 
hillorian,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  Lib.  ix.  p.  401.  upon 
which  Strabo's  own  reflection  is  worth  obferving :  *  That' 

•  the  Romans,  by  laying  afide  their  antient  rudenefs  and 

*  ignorance,  and  acquiring  arts  and  fciences,  were  enabled 
'  to  conquer  the  world/ 
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cultivated,  that  for  one  man  who  is  by  na- 
ture fitted  to  excel  in  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  there  are  at  lead  a  hundred  that 
might  become  eminent  in  bodily  exeixifes, 
But  if  the  exercifes  were  neither  of  ufe  nor 
ornament,  they  are  neceflary  for  the  volup- 
tuous and  luxurious,  both  in  order  to  give 
them  a  true  relifh  for  their  pleafures, 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
bad  effe&s  of  them.  By  exercifes,  I 
mean  not  what  is  commonly  called 
exercife^  but  which  really  does  not  deferve 
the  name,  at  leaft  it  does  not  anfwer  the 
definition  of  it  given  by  Galen  the  Greek 
phyfician,  '  viz.  motion  that  alters  the 
breath;  but  I  mean  ftrong  athletic  exer- 
cifes, fuch  as  are  abfolutely  necefTary  for 
working  off  the  effeds  of  the  full  table  arid 
luxurious  banquet;  for  luxury,  joined  with 
indolence,  is  certain  ruin  both  to  body  and 
mind. 

Athletic  exercifes,  however,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  give  any  great  degree  of 
ftrength  or  agility  to  the  body,  are  almoft  in- 
tirely  difufed  j   fo  that  a  human  body  ia 
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good  order*  (to  fpeak  in  the  jockey  ftyle) 
is  hardly  to  be  found. 

There  remain  then  only  arts  and  fciences 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  rich  and  idle;  an4 
thefe,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated* 
would  make  fuch  men  lefe  luxurious,  and* 
by  confequence,  the  fevere  exercifes  lefs  ne- 
peffary  for  them.  But,  if  thefe  are  alfo  ne- 
gledted,  and  if  the  great  men  of  a  country, 
who,  by  their  birth  and  rank,  are  deftined 
to  fill  the  firft  offices  in  it,  apply  them- 
felves  to  no  bufinefs  or  profeffion,  nor  to 
arts,  fciences,  or  exercifes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  country  muft  be  undone,  and  that 

*  The  antieats  diftinguiftied  betwixt  vyum,  or 
health*  and  ivf|»a»  or  good  order  \  the  laft  of  which' 
was  only  the  effeft  of  gymnaftic  exercifes;  and  there 
was  a  matter  of  fuch  exercifes  among  them,  called  the 
arai&>rg»0w>  who  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  man-groom, 
for  he  underftood  the  art  of  forming  the  athletic  habit  in 
men,  as  well  as  our  grooms  do  the  putting  horfes  in  order. 
And9  if  a  man  among  them  was  not  put  into  this  kind 
of  training,  it  was  eafily  difcovered  from  his  look,  and  the 
appearance  of  his  body.  This  explains  what  Socrates,  in 
Xenophons  memorabilia,  fays  to  one  of  his  followers, 
who  neglected  the  exercifes  of  tne  Palasftra :  J<  iUixvf 
i%k  to  <wpa,  i.  e.  *  How  like  that  pf  a  vulgar,  untaught 
♦  man  is  the  habit  of  your  body!' 
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they  themfelves  muft  lead  a  numerable  and 
contemptible  life* 

Such  men  would  be  much  affronted,  if 
thfey  were  compared  with  favages,  whom 
they  will  hardly  allow  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  themfelves ;  and  yet  it  is  a  certaia 
fad,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  arts  and 
fciences  that  we  have  any  advantages  over 
favages.  For  they  have  more  fagacity  and 
better  parts  than  we  have,  and  likewife 
much  greater  ftrength  of  mind,  by  which 
they  perfevere  in  all  their  undertakings 
with  wonderful  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  and 
can  endure  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  that  is  almoft  incre- 
dible. Befides,  a  favage  can  hunt  and  fiih, 
make  the  inftruments  for  thefe  purpofesf 
and  provide  himfelf  with  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  He  caji  likewife  ferve  his  country, 
either  in  council  or  fight.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  more  ufelefs,  more  contemptibly 
and  more  miferable  animal  than  a  wealthy, 
luxurious  man,  without  bufinefs  or  pro- 
feilion,  arts,  fciences,  or  exercifes* 
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If  examples  were  wanting  to  fhew  the 
neceflity  of  arts  and  fciences  in  a  wealthy 
and  luxurious  nation,  that,  of  the  Romans 
would  alone  be  fufficient.  The  wealth  of 
that  people,  about  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
was  prodigious,  and  almoft  exceeding  be- 
lief. For  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
then  known  was  centered  in  Rome,  collect- 
ed from  countries  very  much  more  opulent 
as  well  as  more  populous,  than  they  are  now- 
The  eftates  of  fome  individuals  in  Britain, 
great  as  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  but  mean 
and  contemptible,  compared  with  the  eftates 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther there  has  hitherto  been  among  us  any 
eftate  of  Nabob,  Commiflary,  Stockjobber,  or 
Gamefter,  that  has  exceeded  half  a  million. 
But,  among  the  Romans,  eftates  of  feveral 
millions  were  not  uncommon*.  And 
though  the  crime  of  filicide  in  Britain  be 
frequent  enough,  yet  I  have  heard  of  no 
Britifti  man  that  has  put  himfelf  to  death, 

*  Sec  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  account  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Romans,  in  his  trcatife  upon  antient  coins,,  &c. 
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as  Apiclus  did,  betaufe  his  fortufie  was  re- 
duced to  £80,000  ftetling*.     Arid'  their 
luxury  and  magnificence  Was  in  proportion  " 
td  their  wealth:    The'  ekpcfncer  fametimes  ' 
of  a  finglg  fupper,  atnong  theTtt;!Nv.ould  be" 
equal  to  what  we  fhould  reckon  a  compe- 
tent fortune  even  in  thefe  days  f.     In  this 
country*  our  richeft  men  ire  cdntefitdd  with 
a  houfe  hi  towh  arid  a  country-feat;  and  in- 
deed it  is  with  difficult^  tha(t  thei*  fortunes 
can  Tuppbrt  the  expence  of  both.     But  the 
Roman  grandee^  befides  thfeir  palaces  in 
town,   had  magnificent  villas  iif  different 
parts  bf  Italy.     Cicero,  who  was*  fair  frtto 
being  i-ich  or  expenfive,  had  ho  lefs  thai* 
eighteen  of  them  $.     And,  as  if :  th6  land 
was  not  fuffitilerit  for  their  buildings,  they : 
often  encroached  upon  the  fea,  which  they 
covered  witih  'their  villas,  fometimtes  to  a 

•  Seneca,  Confoiatib  ad  Helviam,  cap.  io, 

f  Seneca  fpeaks;cof  cfingte  fuppefs **  that  '  confumed 
the  whole  eftate  of  a  knight  r  '  Quid  eft  cceoa  fump- 
*  todik  flagitiofia*,  et  equeftrum '  cehfuffi  confumente  ?' 
Seneca,  Epift.  95. 

X  Middleton's  Life  0/ Cicero,  vol,  2,  p.  508* 

Vol.  III.  H  h 
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confiderable  diftance  from  the  fhbre*. 
Their  houfes,  both  in  town  and  country, 
were  filled  with  flares,  who  were  fometimes 
fo  numerous  and  of  fo  many  different 
countries,  that  they  were  divided  into  na- 
tions* 

What  was  it  that  preferved  any  virtue  or 
manhood  among  a  people  fo  rich  and  fo 
luxurious?  The  had  effects  of  wealth  in 
Britain,  fmall  in  comparifon  of  theirs,  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people,  have  been  mod 
fenfibly  felt  and  regretted.  But,  among  the 
Romans,  even  in  th?  times  we  fpeak  of, 
there  are  many  {tuning  examples  to  be 
found  of  the  greateft  virtues,  the  moft  emi- 
nent abilities,  fortitude  and  ftrength  both 
of  body  and  mind.  To  what  is  this  to  be 
afcribed?  What  antidote  had  they  againft 

*  Contralto  pifces  aequora  fentiont, 
Ja&b  in  altam  molibns ;  hue  frtquens 
Caementa  demittit  Redemptor 
Cum  famulis,  ctanunnique  ttrrx 
Faftidiofm.— —  Han.  Ode  i.  lib.  j. 

Csemcntia  licet  otcupes 
Tyrrhenum  omnc  tub  et  »tre  ApoEcum, 

Ibid,  Ode  xxir,  lib.  3. 
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tliat  910ft  deadly  poifon  of  the  human  race, 
more  fetal  in  its  confequences  than  warf 
famine,  peftilence,  or  any  other  calamity 
that  ever  befel  the  kind,  I  mean  luxury? 
No  other  that  I  can  difcover,  except  the 
Greek  philofophy*  and  Greek  arts*  Thefe 
were  unneceflary  while  they  continued1 
poor,  and  preferred  the  antient  feverity  of 
their  manners,  but  became  abfolutely  ne* 
ceflary  when  they  grew  rich,  and  the  pub- 
lic difcipline  of  the  ftate  was  relaxed,  as 
well  as  the  private  manners  of  the  citizens 
corrupted.  Philofophy,  which  among  them 
was,  The  knowledge  of  all  things  human 
and  divine ,  that  is,  of  the  whole  of  nature 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  prefented  fo 
grand  a  fpe&acle,  as  raifed  thofe  among 
them,  who  had  any  natural  elevation  of 
mind,  much  above  all  human  pomp  and 
grandeur,  and  made  them  defpife  all  the 


*  The  reafon  which  Cicero  gives  for  inftructing 
his  countrymen  in  the  Greek  philofophy  is,  '  That 
'  he  knew  no  way  fo  effectual  of  doing  good  as  by 

*  inftrading   the   minds  and  reforming  the  morals  of 

*  the  youth,  which,  in  the  licence  of  thofe  times,  wanted 

*  every  help  to  reilrain  and  correct  them ;'  De  divina- 
tione,  ii.  %.  De  flail*,  i.  3. 

Hh  2 
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gratifications  of  luxury  and  vaflity  which 
their  fortune  dforded.  The  Greek  urtv 
and  particularly  the  rhetorical,  the  gram~ 
matical,  and  critical  arts,  by  which  they 
formed  a  good  ftyle,  .both  of  fpeajdng  and 
yrritiagi  ,Yrer?  #pdi$d  by  all  the  nobility  of 
Rome.  And,  as  they  .were  ab.fp^tely  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  a  m$n  to  make  a  6guret 
and  /upport  lys  rjwk  in  the,  ftate  %  they 

•  The  author  of  the  dialogue  Ds  Caufis  cwruft* 
iloquenti#>  fpeaking  of  rthe  incitement  s  $0  the  fiudy  of  elo- 
quence in  \)pe  latter  tinies  of  (he  common-wealth,  expre{Ie§ 
himfelf  in  .this  manner: 

.'  Quanto  quifque  plus  dicendo  poterat,  tanto  fat 
'  cilius   honores    a/Tequebatur ;     tanto    magis   in    ipfis 

*  honoribus  collegas   fuos    anteifcat,    tanto    plus    apud 

*  principes  gratiae,  plus  anftoritatis  apud  padres, 
f  plus  n^titias  ap  nonunis  apud   plebein  parabat,     m 

*  clientelis  etiain  exterarum  nationum  redundabant; 
c  hos  ituri  in   provincias  magiftratus  reverebantur,  hos^ 

*  reverfi     colebant,     hos     et    praeturae     et    confulatas 

*  vocarp    ultrp    vicjebanturj    hi    ne    privati    cjuideni 

*  fine  poteftate   eranf,   cum    et   populum    et    fenatum, 

*  coniilio  et  au&qritate  regerentj  qum  immo  Ubi  ipfi 
t  perfuaferan^  neminepi  fine  eloguentia  aut  affequf 
i  pofle  in  cjyitate.  a.ut  tueri  confpicuum  et  emincntenj 

*  locu^.* 

And,  a  little  afterwards, 

6 
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were  f©  much  ftudied  and  pra&ifed,  that 
they  alone  Were!  Efficient  to  employ  their 
whole  livEs.  And,  even  with  refpe£fc  to 
philofojJhy,.theye!  was  hardly  a  man  of  any 
note  or  eminence  in  Rome  that  was  not  < 
^ddi&ed  to  Qnq  fe&  or  another ;  and  the 
£hllofophy  profefled  by  the  great  men  of 
thofe  days  is  a  part  of  their  hiftory  as  welt 
known  as  any  oth«r*t 

*  Ita  ad  fumma  eloquent!*  praemia,   magna  tlfafa 

*  neeelfitas  accedebat,  et  comoioda.  Difertum  haberi 
*■  pujchrum  et  gloriofum ;  fed  contra  rautiim  et  dinguem 
'  yideri,  deforme  habebatur.     Ergo   non  minus  rubore 

*  quam  prasmiis  ftimulabantur ;  ne  clicntulorum  loco 
«  potius  quam  patronorum,  numerarentur ;  ne  traditae. 
<  a   majoiibas    neceffitudinfes    ad   alio*  tranfireot;   tie 

*  tan  quam  inertes  et  non  fuffe&uri  honoribus,  aut  non 

*  impetrarent,  aut  impetratos  male  tuerentur;*  Cap. 
36.  37* 

*  The  old  man  Chremes,  in  the  beginning  of  the" 
Andrian  of  Terence,  fpeaking  of  the  paflions  of  youth  at 
that  tii$e,  fays, 

Quod  plerique  oqines  faciunt  adplefcentuli, 

Ut   animum  ad   aliquod    ftudium  adjungant,    aut 

equos 
Alere,  ant  canes  ad  venandfcm,  #ut  *d  pbilofofhos. 

Andrian,  v.  28. 

Thus  }t  appears  that,  among  the  youth  of  that  age, 
3  pafflon  for  philofophy  was  as  common  a*  for  hounds  and' 
Jwrfes* 
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The  firft  hero  the  Romans  formed  upon 
ihe  Greek  model  was  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  and  the  laft  man  of  any  note,  pro- 
duced by  the  manners  and  diieipline  of  the 
ftate  was  C  Marius.  After  his  time,  there 
was  no  man  eminent  either  as  a  general  or 
a  ftatefman,  during  the  period  I  fpeak  of, 
that  was  not  a  fcholar. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  fa&  and  experience 
as  well  as  theory,  that  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  {Sciences  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious  nation.  But  what  arts 
and  fciences  ?  Is  it  the  ftudy  of  botany,  fo 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefent  ?  Is  it  the  knowledge 
of  fhells  and  infe&s?  Is  k  fads  of  natural 
hiftory?  or  is  it  the  fcience  of  quantity,  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lines,  figures, 
and  numbers?  Of  this  fcience  I  have  a 
high  efteem.  I  know  it  is  very  ufeful  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  explaining  many 
things  in  nature ;  but  I  have  always  held  it 
to  be  no  more  than  the  handmaid  of  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  has  ever 
formed  a  hero  or  a  patriot,  a  man  eminent 
in  the  field  or  in  the  fenate.  There  only 
remains  then  that  learning  which  preferved 
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virtue  fo  long  among  the  Romans,  and 
threw  a  fplendpr  upon  the  later  times  of 
that  nation,  fueh  as  never  illuminated  the 
degenerate  days  of  any  other. 

There  is  one  other  ufe  of  antient  learn- 
ing, and  which  perhaps  to  fome  will  re- 
commend if  more  tl^an  any  thing  I  have 
hitherto  faid  in  praife  of  it ;  and  it  is  this, 
that  it  bed  teaches  the  arts  of  luxury;  by 
which  I  mean  not  only  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  with  which  they  adorned  lux- 
ury* and  raifed  it  above  mere  fenfuaKty, 
but  chiefly  thofe  arts  they  employed  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  was  poflible,  the  bad  effe&s 
of  it  both  upon  body  and  mind.     For,  be— 
fides  their  athletic  exercifes,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  whetted  the  appetite 
for  fuch  enjoyments,  gave  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour to  the  body,  they  ufed  bathing,  anoint- 
ing, rubbing,  and  other  arts  to  preferve 
their  health ;  fo  that,  though  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans,  at  the  time  I  ipeak  o£  was 
very  much  greater  than  ours,  yet  I  aver  the 
fad  to  be,  that  there  were  not  among  them 
near  fo  many  difeafed  and  deformed  by 
luxury,  and  rendered  incapable  of  all  bufi- 
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nefij  as  among  us.    This  we  are  well  affured ' 
ofj  not  only  from  the  public  hiftories  of' 
thofe  timesy  but  from  *  the  private  memoirs  ■ 
of  them,  preferved  in  that  voluminous,  and* 
at  the  fame  time  moft  valuable  epiftolary 
coirefpondence  of  Cicero,  which  has  come 
down  to  us;  and  alfo  from  the  anecdotes1 
which  Suetonius  has  related  of  the  4ives  of* 
the  firft  emperors,  fome  of  whom  were  the 
greateft  monfters  of 'luxury  and  intempe- 
rance of  every  kind  that  we  read  of  inhiftory. 
In  fhort*  our  luxury,  as  it  is  managed,  is 
little  better  than  the  fenfuality  of  barbarians; 
nor  does  it  differ  much  from  the  intempe- 
rance of  favage^in  fpirituous  liquors,  ex-' 
cept  jnthis?,  that,  though  that  excefs  be  of 
alj    others  .the   moft    deftru&ive  boch<  to 
mind  and.  body,  yet,  by  means  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  reft  of  their  diet,  the  air  and : 
exercife.  which  they  take,,  and  certain  antiextin 
arts:that  they  ufe,;fuch  as  bathing  and  anoints 
ing,  it  dpp$  nojt  hurt  them v Hear, fo. much? 
as  pur  luxury,which  we  think/o  much  more* 
refined:  Andrthsre  is  one,  thiag  which  I 
would  have  pur  men  who  pretend  to  tafte' 
and  flegance  ponfider,  and  .that  is  the  -iter 
formity  which  pur  coi$ant  intemperance' 
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ki  eating  and  drinking  produc.es,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions.    For  men  that  would  be  thought  to 
have   a  tafte  ;  for  beauty^  fliQuld  ftudy  it 
in  th^ir  perfons,  at  leaft  as 'much  as  in 
their  rdrefs,  and   the   ornatnents  of  their 
hoiife$  and  gardens.     And  there  is  another 
thing  tfrhich,  I  think*  deferves  moft  ferious 
confideration,and  that  is  the  great  increafe  of 
ithe  crime  of  filicide  among  us  of  late. .  This, 
I  think,  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  ftated  to  the 
accountpf  our  barbarous  unlearned  luxury ,by 
which  the  body  is  at  laft  fo  opprefled  and 
.overlaid,  and  the  fpirits  fo  affe£ted^  that  life 
becomes  an  intolerable  burden.  The  Romans, 
it  is  true,  pra&ifed  this  kifid  of  death  much, 
but  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  ftroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner; or  it  was  from  a  better  motive, 
— to  fave  their  eftates  for  the  behoof  of 
.•their  families,  which  would  have  been  con- 
fifcated,  if  they  had  watted  till  fentence  was 
pronounced  againft  them;  by  which  means 
many  an  eftate  and  family  were  preferved, 
under  fuch  emperors  as  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
And  no  doubt  they  fometimes  chofe  to  go 
•ut  of  life,  when  they  were  prefled  by  any 
Vol.  III.  I  i 
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calamity,  public  ct  private,  which  they| 
thoiight  infupportable.  But  I  ciiincft  it 
prefent  recelleft  one  inftarfce  <&f  any  Roifl&Yi 
who,  from  a  ladiUm  vita^  low  fjpiriSs,  weak 
nerves,  or  Whatever  other  name  we  diilfe  to 
give  to  the  effe&S  of  intemperance,  and  the 
indulgence  of  pleafure  without  any  Modera- 
tion, art,  or  oeconomy,  destroyed  hknfelE  < 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  i*ett>mnleiiii 
antient  learning,  not  only  as  it  dfresSs  Us  to 
the  noblell  purfuits  in  human  life,  llift  frctoa 
its  meaneft  ufe,  the  improvement  of  obrtttx-? 
ury,  arid  the  making  us,  if  not  men  ^vir- 
tue, at  leaft  men  of  harried  luxury.  Afitl* 
upon  the  Whole,  \  think?  I  may  cUumfome 
merit  with"  the  public,  Vy  this  attempt 
to  reftore,  or  preferve  wfiere  It  is  Acfc 
yet  loft,  antient  leafning,  as  a  thing  not 
only  bf  elegance  and  ornament,  but,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  thi$  nation,  of  the  greateft 
public  utility.    ' 


E^D    OF   VOLUME  THI*P|. 
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